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CONTROL OF THE CAPITAL MARKET 


The justification for control of the capital market, as distinct from the unsound- 
ness of all attempts at interferences with the markets of raw materials, appears to 
lie in a fundamental difference of the price-making process in these markets, The 
attempts of cartels at “stabilization,” be it of prices or of production, are not only 
ulopian but are bound to aggravate the evils they combat. No such theoretical objec- 
tion exists against the control of the short-term and the long-term loan markets. To 
be effective, however, such control would have to embrace both these markets and 
would have to be qualitative as well as quantitative by affecting the particular uses of 
credit instead of merely its aggregate amount. 


The dissatisfaction with the “anarchy” of the existing economic 
order has stirred up a wave of interest in all sorts of schemes imply- 
ing the application of “planning,” “budgeting” and “control of out- 
put” to American industries. It is not surprising that the German in- 
stitution of industrial coéperation, the “cartel,” has attracted anew 
the attention of economists. Such eminent scholars as Dr. Wesley C. 


Mitchell and Dr. Simon Kuznets have come to the tentative conclusion 
that the shorter and milder depressions that Germany was subjected to 
from 1880-1914 in contrast to the long periods of intense declines of 
business activities in this country, are to be credited to the beneficial 
influence of the German cartels.’ An important group of well regarded 
European economists is ready to substantiate this assumption.’ 

The longer the duration of this depression, the more wistfully will 
Americans look abroad for “a way out” and the more fervent will be 
the criticism of the present system of laissez faire. The chorus of re- 
formers already calling for “control” and “planning” has in its ranks 
voices from almost every camp: economists, politicians, “captains of 
industry,” socialists, the radical intelligentsia and clergymen. Not be- 
ing satisfied with mere words, some industries are starting to put into 

‘From the address of Professor Wesley C. Mitchell at the 19th annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D.C., held at 
Atlantic City, April 29, 1931. “In Germany, business depressions had been remark- 
ably brief and mild for the greater part of a generation before the war. It looks 


as if cartels were largely responsible for this result, though we need more thorough 
study to be sure.” Mr. Kuznets’ opinion was expressed in an unpublished manuscript 
on cartels, 

*Compare R. K. Michels, Cartels, Combines and Trusts in Post-War Germany, 
Pp. 174 and 178, Furthermore O. Lenich, Kartelle und Staat, 1928; and R. Lief- 
mann, Kartelle, Konzerne und Trusts, 1927. 
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practice what everybody seems to demand. The copper industry mee; 
to talk again about price and production control, copper shares on 
the stock exchange start a little boom and the future looks hopefi! 
again—for two weeks! 

One cannot help being reminded of Professor Rogers’ recent refer. 
ence to Henri Fabre’s experiment with caterpillars, illustrating the 
coercive nature of habit.* While there appears to be a certain degree 
of agreement between economists that ill-advised activities of cartej 
represent one of the causes of this depression and that the rigid prie 
system has done its ample share to prolong the depression,* the chory 
calls for more control; and industries are attempting to live up to what 
is expected of them. Attempts at control implying interference wit) 
the price-making process have been made in the market for commoditis 
as well as for loanable funds. 

Studies of the methods used and the results achieved by cartels hay 
forced the writer to assume that interferences with the price-making 
process, in the markets for raw materials at least, have in the long rm 
invariably aggravated rather than improved the position of the indus- 
tries they attempted to benefit. Concerted interference, at least upon 
the part of producer interests exclusively, is bound to retard the solu- 
tion of the problem with which the industry is beset, namely, the evolu- 
tion of a price level that would automatically eliminate submarginal 
producers and extend the margin of demand, thereby adjusting the 
supply to the effective demand. ; 

These unsuccessful attempts at interference with the price-making 
process have had their origin either in schemes of “stabilization” ox 
even “valorization” as conceived by governments (Brazil, coffee; Eng- 
land, Stevenson Rubber plan; Japan, silk; Germany, potash; United 
States, wheat) or in the “concerted action” of independent concerns, 
i.e., in cartels. Not a single case of successful long-run stabilization 
of raw materials prices by either of these programs is known to the 
author. 

Not quite as unsatisfactory a record is shown in the other field of 
control, the deliberate interference with the loan market. Discount poli- 
cies and open market operations of the central banks have proved to be 
unable to obtain the desired results; but they have probably not aggra- 
vated the swings of the business cycle, and they may have done a great 


* James Harvey Rogers, America Weighs Her Gold, pp. 109 ff. 

‘Compare: Josef Schumpeter, “The Present World Depression: a Tentative 
Diagnosis,” in Proceedings of the 43rd annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association (March, 1931), p. 181. Bertil Ohlin, The Course and Phases of the World 
Economie Depression (League of Nations), chapter 6E, p. 262. Compare also the 
findings of the so-called Macmillan Report (Committee on Finance and Industry) of 
June, 1931, p. 61. 
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deal of good. The failure to mitigate cyclical fluctuations has not been 
due to defective principles but to the ineffectiveness of the methods em- 
ployed. 

The justification for control of the loan market as distinct from 
the unsoundness of interference with commodity markets appears to 
lie in the fundamental difference of the price-making process in the two 
markets. The price for a raw material regulates the effective supply 
and demand. The price for capital is the return paid for its use to in- 
yestors to induce them to supply the entrepreneurs with funds. If sev- 
eral industries or several concerns in any given industry should apply 
to the capital market for a certain proportion of the nation’s capital 
accumulation, that industry should be considered first which appears to 
be able to offer the optimum combination of maximal return and mini- 
mal risk. 

In most cases, however, the investors and even the entrepreneurs and 
the promoters or investment bankers themselves can at best have only 
rather vague notions as to the profits that may be earned on the capital 
about to be invested. The hoped-for return depends on many factors 
that in the present economic order cannot be accurately predicted. On 
the supply side, potential competition threatens while on the demand 
side the constant shifts in fashions and the cyclical changes in con- 
sumers’ purchasing power are apt to upset calculations. 

It is, therefore, not so much the price offered for the use of capital 
that decides where capital will be invested, but rather the expectation 
of the investor for a future return. This hope, however, is stimulated 
by the propaganda of the promoters, whose sole job it is to bring the 
entrepreneurs and the investors together. In many cases, therefore, the 
funds do not go to that industry (or that concern) which will actually 
vield the largest return on the invested capital but to that industry (or 
that concern) which employs the most skillful promoters. This assump- 
tion was fully borne out by such facts as the overcapitalization of cer- 
tain promising new industries like aviation, radio or rayon during the 
last boom. The price-making process in the capital market has been by no 
means achieving the same favorable results as in the commodity mar- 
kets. 

A control of the credit market would appear to be justified there- 
fore provided those in charge of the control have at their disposal, 
not only the information on which to base their action, but also the ma- 
chinery to execute the control in an effective manner. 

Today obviously both prerequisites are woefully lacking. The informa- 
tion on when the screws of credit control should be tightened and when 


*This assumption refers to the markets of raw materials. The price-making 
process is rather ineffective in the field of the much advertised “fancy” goods as 
brought out by the studies of “Consumers’ Research.” 
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they should be loosened is insufficient. The screws themselves are in. 


efficient or entirely useless.® 

The attempt to regulate credit expansion and contraction is bound = 
to be ineffective as long as restricted to the control of bank credit? th 
What could have been achieved by the curbing of bank credit in 1998. wi 
29 when every corporation could float all the new securities isspes jt th 
wanted and send any surplus funds so obtained (above its own trade lo 
requirements) as “loans on account of others” into the New York cal] de 
money market? The stock market boom was fed by brokers’ loans which si 
were supplied by corporations from these new issues to the extent that 
they did not use the funds to “expand” i.¢., to increase inventories, of 
to build plants, or to acquire other companies.*® ™ 

It is obvious that a control of credit will always be rather ineffec- di 
tive if restricted to bank credit alone, as long as an interflow of funds in 
between the capital and the money market and the substitution of short- 7 
term credits for long-term credits, and vice versa, are possible. An ef- ? 
fective control of credit should, therefore, attempt to include both the . 
money and the capital markets.° t 

* Professor M. J. Bonn in his article on “The German Crisis” in the Yale Review, B 
Spring, 1932, gives an example for the paradoxical consequences of the discount J 


policy of the German Reichsbank during the years 1925-29. Whenever the discount 


rate was raised in order to tighten the loan market, foreign funds streamed in so 
freely as to effect an unwarranted abundance of short-term credit. If the discount I 
policy was used to reduce money rate, foreign funds left for more profitable fields § 
and as a consequence, the resulting scarcity of short-term funds brought about ( 
high money rates where low rates had been aimed at. 

* Whether control of bank credit, if handled more effectively than by the Federal 
Reserve Banks in 1928-29, could throttle a bull market without affecting business 


activities in an undesirable manner, is at least controversial. 

*J. H. Rogers, America Weighs Her Gold, 1931, p. 99. American corporations 
under the influence of easy investment conditions, obtained, on long terms, funds 
not only in amounts which would normally have been thus borrowed, but in greatly 
increased amounts. Through these enlarged cash holdings, many concerns were com- 
pletely freed from the banks from which they were accustomed to obtain advances, 
and, in addition, began to make so-called “bootleg” loans to the stock market. The 


great resources of the banks were thus largely freed for the use of speculators and 
of others operating with money market funds; in addition, many of the normal 
customers of the banks became actual competitors for the speculators’ credit demands. 
Under such circumstances, the greatest stock market boom of our history was not 
long in developing. By stimulating, in advance of needs, further long-term financing 
through stock issues, this boom continued to feed itself. The high cash position of 
the corporations made an extremely favorable impression in their statements, while 


their excess funds loaned to the market provided a great share of the credit needs 
of the speculators, 

* British economists are to be credited with having conceived a definite program 
of control of the capital market. A group of liberal economists, including John 
Maynard Keynes, W. T. Layton, L. T. Hobhouse, D. H. Robertson, H. D. Hender- 
son and Sir Josiah Stamp published in 1928 a 500-page program, to meet Britain's 
Industrial Future. The chapter on the “National savings” contains the proposals for 
a “Board of National Investment” (p. 111). This conception has been further elabo- 
rated upon by Mr. E. D. Davenport, in his lecture before the Liberal Summer School 
in 1931, which was later published under the title, “The Control of National In- 
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Here the question arises whether control can be effective by being 
limited to the aggregate amount of credit or whether the particular 
uses of credit should be the object of regulation. Such defenders of 
the first version as Dr. Edie hold that “the particular uses of credit 
will tend not to get radically out of balance.”?® Against this dogma 
the proposed control of the specific uses of the funds in the long-term 
loan market derives its raison d’étre from the observation that most 
depressions have their roots in just this lack of balance in the expan- 
sion of the industrial structure.” 

The inherent difficulty in any control of the capital market by means 
of the discount rate lies in discrimination against certain industries 
or even against certain concerns. An increase or decrease in the re- 
discount rate affects everybody: the margin speculator in stocks and 
in commodities, the jobber, the wholesaler, the copper industry as well 
as the farmer, the construction firm as well as the railroad. Not all 
are affected alike.’* But not unlikely those industries that are most over- 
expanded will be affected less than those that are in bitter need of capi- 
tal. Industries expand because they are prosperous for the time being; 
only too easily can they finance themselves through the sale of stocks. 
An increase in the discount rate would not affect them so long as the 
stock market boom is not halted; other industries, less conspicuously 
prosperous but of probably safer investment character, would find their 
growth impaired by the rise in the cost of capital funds. If the dis- 
count rate is finally raised to such an extent that the stock market 
collapses, the danger exists that a severe depression may get under way 
that otherwise would not have developed. 

Central banks have only once dared, at least by an explicitly an- 
nounced policy, to assume the odium of discriminating in their loan 
policies. This exception is represented through the manipulation of the 
Reichsbank lending policy by Schacht’s attempt to preserve the stabil- 


vestment” in the New Statesman and Nation, October 10 and October 17, 1931. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Schumpeter had already in 1925 advocated the stimulation or retarda- 
tion of specific industries by the control of the capital market. (“Kreditkontrolle” 
in Archiv fiir Socialwissenschaft und Socialpolitik, vol. 54, pp. 323, 325, 326 and 327.) 

Professor Emil Lederer has recently come out very definitely in favor of such 
control. In “Das Kreditproblem in der Weltwirtschaft” in Archiv fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaft und Socialpolitik, vol. 66, p. 265, he states that “control of banking implies 
control of the purposes for which new capital is to be raised.” He furthermore expects 
from such control “the only effective regulation of the activities of cartels and trusts.” 
See also his latest publication Planwirtschaft (Tiibingen, 1932, pp. 23, 25 and 26). 

* Lionel D. Edie, The Banks and Prosperity, 1931, p. 127. 

“Compare Lionel Robbins in his foreword to F. A. Hayek, Prices and Pro- 
duction, p. viii. 

"J. P. Lawrence, Wall Street and Washington (Princeton University Press, 
1929), p. 71 ff. compiles the percentage of interest cost as part of the total costs of 
certain lines of business as follows: industry, 1.93; banks, 5.44; railroads, 8.75; public 
utilities, 14.55; agriculture, 8.58. 
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ity of the mark in the spring of 1924. In general, credit had to be 
limited, but agriculture and certain vital industries needed credit and 
at low rates. On April 7, 1924, therefore, Schacht started the so-called 
policy of rationing. “In fact, in the weeks which succeeded April 7 
the Reichsbank scrutinized meticulously the whole series of credits 
granted. The Bank’s branches were instructed to consider carefully the 
objects for which the credits were designed, and as far as possible to 
divert the sums coming in from the repayment of bills into channels 
calculated to lead to the most productive results from the standpoint 
of the general economic interest. Firms which did not happen to have 
any bill credit with the Reichsbank on the date April 7 were very soon 
accommodated if they could claim consideration on the above grounds; 
and it is really astonishing looking back, to see how few complaints 
of neglect reached the Reichsbank from individual applicants. The aca- 
demic objections to the credit rationing system did not receive the sup- 
port of actual experience.””* 

While Schacht’s policy of rationing was only an emergency measure, 
in the field of foreign investments government interference with the free 
dom of the long-term loan market has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. To quote Mr. Feis: “The uses which the spared capital of Western 
Europe found were often determined by political circumstance rather 
than by economic or financial calculation. The traditional theory of 
capital movement given in the economic texts, wherein capital is por- 
trayed as a fluid agent of production put at the service of those who paid 
or promised most, is inadequate to account for the direction capital 
took before the war. In the lending countries international financial tran- 
sactions were supervised in accord with calculations of national ad- 
vantage which were often unrelated to the direct financial inducement 
offered the owners of capital.’* 

As soon as the United States had embarked on her new career as 
the dominant figure in the world’s long-term loan market, government 
interference with the flotation of foreign loans was established by the 
so-called Ruling of March 3, 1922. American investment banking houses 
were not forced but were expected to send to the State Department a 
written memorandum outlining the pertinent features of the prospective 
loan contract. The State Department with the codperation of the Treas- 
ury and the Commerce Department “analyzes the economic and politi- 
cal factors involved and informs the investment bankers whether in 
the light of the information before it the State Department offers no 
objection.’** 

% Hjalmar Schacht, The Stabilization of the Mark, Adelphi Co., 1927, pp. 158-159. 

“ Herbert Feis, Europe, the World’s Banker, 1870-1914, p. 465; also Jacob Viner, 
“Political Aspects of International Finance,” Journal of Business, April, 1928. 


% George W. Edwards, “Government Control of Foreign Investments,” American 
Economic Review, December, 1928. 
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The United States government has by this means prevented the flo- 
tation of several loans which the investment bankers were otherwise 
willing to float. In 1926 Brazil applied in New York for a coffee valori- 
zation loan, but the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, issued the 
following statement: “The administration does not believe the New York 
banking houses will wish to provide loans which might be diverted to 
support the coffee speculation which has been in progress for the past 
year at the hands of the coffee combination in Sao Paolo, Brazil. Such 
support would simply bolster up the extravagant prices to the Ameri- 
can consumer.””** A loan to the German-French potash syndicate was 
balked on the same ground.” This effort to afford some protection to 
the American consumer is undoubtedly meritorious; but why was the 
practice not used also against the flotation of loans to finance monopo- 
lies dominated by American financial interests like the Copper Cartel, 
the Aluminum Syndicate, the Swedish-American Match Trust and the 
“Cosach”? 

It is immaterial whether the government disapproves of advances to 
monopolies only because of a desire to protect the consumers or because 
it realizes that any rigid price system invariably leads to violent re- 
adjustments, which often are the signal for the beginning of a major 
depression of the economic body as a whole. Whatever the motives may 
have been, these precedents are cited to show that the government of 
this country has been willing to interfere with the long-term capital mar- 
ket whenever economic, moral or political consideration seemed to dictate 
such a policy. 

Aside from the control of foreign loans, there are two domestic fields 
of investment in which a certain degree of control over long-term capi- 
tal commitments has existed in this country for some time. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was entrusted by the Transportation act 
of 1920 with the regulation of the issuance of railroad securities. It 
is an academic question whether such powers, if given half a century 
earlier, would have given us a better railroad system; but there is 
little doubt it would have strengthened in some measure the capital 
structure of the roads, and there are good reasons for believing it 
would have greatly facilitated administrative rate regulation. The rec- 
ord of the Commission since 1920 has been far from satisfactory, 
however. The finance operations of the Seaboard Airline, the Wabash, 
and the Chicago and Northwestern during the last boom were handled 
in a manner inconsistent with sound principles in view of the capital 
structure of these companies. 

Ibid., p. 699. 


*The temporary embargo on French, Belgian and Italian and the permanent 
embargo on Russian loans was decided upon out of political motives, while the 


reason for the interference with a loan to a Czechoslovakian brewery might be 
difficult to classify. 
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Some degree of state regulation of public utility issues has been 
adopted in all but 18 states,’* its motivation being that “whether the 
public utility investors as such deserve protection or not, they must 
be protected in order that the utility may be able to obtain abundant 
capital on favorable terms, and thus be enabled to furnish adequate 
service at low rates.”® 

However great may have been the lack of efficiency or of good judg. 
ment of the authorities in the exercise of this control of the financing 
of railroads and public utility operating companies in specific cases, 
one has only to refer to the comparative financial record of the un- 
regulated railroad and public utility holding companies, to appreciate 
the degree of protection of savings which was achieved by regulation. 
Not the least of the motives behind the promotion of such holding 
companies as those which have been created by the Van Sweringen and 
Pennsylvania interests, the United States Electric Power Company, 
Public Utility Holding Company, Central Public Service Company, and 
many other such creations of the artists of high finance, was the pros- 
pect of evading supervision of the financing methods of their sponsors. 
Not even South American bonds have during the last three years ex- 
perienced such a depreciation as the debentures of these holding con- 
panies, a fact that furnishes a frequent commentary upon the sound- 
ness of the financing methods pursued. 

If the regulation of the financing of railroads and public utilities 
has up to date not been as successful as one might have hoped, prob- 
ably the shortcomings have been due, in the main, to the lack of ade- 
quately compensated, first-class personnel. But this is certainly not an 
insuperable barrier to the establishment of effective regulation, and the 
advantages to be gained are well worth the effort to surmount it. For the 
costs of depressions are so staggering, that the mere chance of even a 
slight decrease in the amplitude of business fluctuations should make the 
expense of a competent federal board to control the capital market a 
good national investment and the responsibility resting upon such a 
board should provide a strong inducement both in the selection of com- 
petent men for membership and to the acceptance of areee 
by such men. sf 

There is, of course, a fundamental difference between the fede of 
securities flotations for regulated industries and for industries in which 
the principles of laissez faire prevail. Some of the problems to be faced 
by a control of the capital market in this broad field would be: 

* Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. From Eliot Jones and T. C. Bigham, 


Principles of Public Utilities, p. 495. 
Ibid., p. 496. 
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(1) What is the meaning of the conception “overexpansion” in regard to 

any industry? 
(2) Ifa certain industry is held to be approaching the so-called “satura- 

tion point,” should new capital be permitted to be raised for— 
(a) New concerns? 
(b) Expansion of existing concerns? 
(c) Modernization of existing concerns? 

(3) What new industries should be financed first if, say, capital require- 
ments exceeded savings by a substantial margin? 


Potent enough are the dangers involved in entrusting bureaucratic 
machinery with decisions as to whether or not the saturation point of 
a given industry has been reached or with the choice between several 
new inventions eager to be financed. Granted these unavoidable risks in- 
herent in any control, proper weight should be given to certain factors 
that tend to minimize the dangers of control as well as to others which 
undeniably offset dangers by providing relief from the abuses only too 
characteristic of the present system. 

In regard to the danger that promising new industries might not be 
developed, it is of interest to remember that the American automobile 
industry developed almost entirely without help from the capital mar- 
ket. Ford is the outstanding example.” As a matter of fact, it is very 
seldom that an invention of great consequence obtains funds from the 
capital market before it has definitely proved its earning power. Only 
after the pioneer concerns are well established and have shown a record 
of high earnings does the moment arrive when the “sucker lists” are 
brought into use by the promoters to extract millions from the public 
to finance hundreds of similar “sure-fire money makers.” 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that even under our present 
system of a “free” investment market, no definite assurance of the de- 
velopment of worthy inventions is given. The investment banker, either 
being closely allied with strong corporations or being afraid of the pos- 
sible outcome of a fight with them, almost invariably advises the in- 
ventor to offer his schemes to the concerns already working in a similar 
field instead of embarking on an independent and competitive career. 
The large corporations, however, may prevent the utilization of an in- 
vention that they acquired until their old equipment is written off, i.c., 
they virtually present an obstacle to the development of new inventions 
as serious as the bureaucratic machinery of a Federal Investment Board, 
might turn out to be, even provided it were given complete control of 
the capital market. No such complete control is proposed, however. 

Another justification for a certain degree of control of new secur- 
ity issues would be the great benefit it would provide to the reliable 
investment bankers themselves. Hence, if all security issues offered to the 


Seltzer, The Financial History of the American Automobile Industry. 
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general public that are not frankly designated as speculative in chay. 
acter, should require the approval of the Federal Investment Board, two 
unsound features of our present system would be eliminated. The pres. 
ent system of protection of both the investing public and the reliahk 
investment banker from fraudulent competition is utterly inadequate.” 

Another undesirable feature of our present system is provided by 
the fact that in every boom period the investment houses of second-rate 
standing “go out after business” in the sense of creating the securities 
which the public wants. During the boom years of 1927-29 represents. 
tives of investment houses called almost weekly on corporation officers, 
flattered them by painting glorious pictures of their future with the 
only purpose of seducing the concern to issue securities. It was due to 
this constant beguiling that, speaking generally, even the most virtuoys 
conservatism finally succumbed.” 

So far the attempt has been made to lay the groundwork for certain 
suggestions for improvements upon the existing machinery of the capi- 
tal market. The price-making process as the ultimate regulator of 
production and consumption has been defended and proposed schemes 
of “control” or “planning” in the field of production have been found 
to be not only utopian but tending to aggravate rather than to stabi- 
lize the fluctuations of business. If there is to be interference it has 
its place in the control of credit, i.e., in the control of the short-term and 
the long-term loan markets. To be effective such control should be 
qualitative rather than quantitative by affecting the particular uses of 
credit instead of merely its aggregate amount. 

The next step was to illustrate the feasibility of such qualitative con- 
trol by reference to such precedents as Schacht’s policy of “rationing,” 
the State Department’s control of foreign loans and the activities of 


* William Z. Ripley, Main Street and Wall Street, provides an abundance of ma- 
terial indicating the inefficiency of the present system of “blue sky laws” that were 
made and are upheld by states that are prostituting the law for the collection of 
fees and taxes from doubtful promotions. T. E. Baum, manager of the Protective 
Department of the American Bankers Association, lists the cost of stock frauds 
for 1924 at $1,700,000,000. Only federal control could clean that “Augean stable.’ 

= “Tn periods like 1928 and early 1929, when there is an almost insatiable demand 
for securities, the merger movement will be certain to flourish. Jts most active sponsor 
is the investment banker. Reputable business houses merely carrying on their busi- 
ness under their existing organization bring a very slight volume of new securities 
for the banker to handle. But if they can be brought together into a new organiz- 
tion it may mean a large flotation of securities. During 1928 and 1929 some invest- 
ment houses employed men on commission who did nothing but search for potential 
mergers. One business man told me that he regarded it as a loss of standing if he 
was not approached at least once a week with a merger proposition. A group of 
business men and financiers in discussing this matter in the summer of 1928 agreed 
that nine out of ten mergers had the investment banker at the core.” From “The 
Persistance of the Merger Movement” by Willard L. Thorp in Proceedings of the 
43rd annual meeting of the American Economic Association, p. 85. 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the State Commissions en- 
trusted with the control of public utility issues. These precedents are 
far from showing a brilliant or even satisfactory record, but there is 
plenty of evidence today that without this control there would have been 
even more imprudent disposition of savings in the limited fields referred 
to, 

It remains now to propose the practical steps that would have to be 
taken in order to develop such a control system as would combine a 
maximum of desirable features with a minimum of drawbacks. Since 
information and experience is the basis of control, obviously the use of 
the power of control should be granted only to a body that represents 
the final step in an evolution from simple and primitive origins. Such 
a procedure should be a sufficient answer to all arguments that eco- 
nomic society is no rabbit to experiment with. The proposal is there- 
fore made that the control of the long-term loan market be approached 
through the gradual development of three organizations, the second 
and third being created only if the forerunner proved a success. These 
three organizations would be: (1) The American Investors Institute ; 
(2) The Federal Investment Commission; (3) The Federal Invest- 
ment Board. 


]. The American Investors Institute 


The A.I.I. would be of a purely private and. advisory nature. Its 
functions might be best compared to those of “Consumers’ Research.” 
No attempt would be made to compete with such meritorious institu- 
tions as Standard Statistics Company, Inc., or Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice. The services of these private information and rating organizations 
are necessarily costly, and they cater therefore primarily to the re- 
quirements of the professional security dealer, broker or trader rather 
than to those of the average or small investor. The cheaper sources 
of information catering to the small investor usually do more harm 
than good.”® 


*An officer of one of these services commented somewhat as follows during 
the discussion following the paper of Professor Garfield Cox on “An Appraisal of 
American Business Forecasts” at the 1929 meeting of the American Statistical As- 
sociation in Washington, D.C.: No service could afford to be pessimistic for any length 
of time without losing its subscribers. A service is supposed to recommend every week 
at least a few stocks as good buys. Why should anybody subscribe to a service 
only to be told every week: keep your cash or sell all stock you still have? 

We touch here upon another problem: To what extent can any forecaster ever 
afford to be as pessimistic as to doubt the solvency of important concerns? Aside 
from the fact that it constitutes a criminal offense to publish or to circulate orally 
doubts on the solvency of banks, there is the question whether a pessimistic forecast 
may not destroy public confidence in such institutions and thus create disaster which 
otherwise might have been prevented. For a discussion of this problem see the author’s 
review of Warren M. Persons’ “Forecasting Business Cycles” in The Journal of 
Business, University of Chicago, January, 1932, pages 98-101. 
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The publications of the A.I.I. might perhaps best be financed hy 
an endowment. No consideration would have to be given to subscribery 
desires for weekly “tips” and for optimistic reports. No fear of the 
violation of vested interests would exist. Monthly reviews of the gen- 
eral economic situation would be published and careful analyses of dif. 
ferent industries and of the various fields of investments would be con. 
piled from time to time. 

As soon as the A.I.IJ. had developed a permanent staff of competent 
investment experts, the introduction of a new rating system of indi- 
vidual securities might be considered. These ratings would not compete 
with the existing ratings of Moody’s or Standard Statistics but would 
be of a more specialized nature. Certain minimum requirements should 
be developed to test the investment qualities of securities suitable for 
the portfolios of endowed institutions, insurance companies, savings 
banks, commercial banks, trust funds, ete. The rating of individual 
securities could be expressed by percentages of these minimum require- 
ments. 

The permanent staff of the A.I.I. would be selected and its policies 
supervised by a board of directors. The members of this board should 
be selected by the recognized associations of scholars in the fields of 
economics and statistics, such as the American Economic Association, 
the American Statistical Association, and others. If one of the founda- 
tions that sponsor independent research in the social sciences could 
be induced to assume all or part of the financial burden of the insti- 
tute, the officers of this foundation would control the board of the in- 
stitute jointly with the above mentioned associations. The main object 
in drawing up the constitution for the Institute would, of course, be 
the assurance of complete independence from all those influences that at 
present undermine the reputation of the American financial press.” 


II. The Federal Investment Commission 


The F.I.C. would put its authority as a governmental agency be 
hind its investigations; facts that would not be disclosed to the A.II. 
as a private organization, would be open to the F.I.C. In addition, the 
findings, when published, would attract more attention and their im- 
plications would carry more weight. 

As soon as the much-needed reform of our corporation and “blue- 
sky laws” has transferred certain powers from the states to the fed- 
eral government, the F.I.C. would assume the advisory functions of 

* Compare Representative LaGuardia’s disclosures of the susceptibility to graft 


of financial journalists, when testifying before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on April 26, 1932. (U. S. Daily of April 27, 1982, p. 1.) 
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the A.I.I., equipped with information from sources that up to date are 
not open to any one organization.” : 


lll. The Federal Investment Board 


If the A.I.I. and the F.I.C. should prove successful in the sense 
of achieving all that can be expected from their limited powers, the 
Federal Investment Board would represent the final and most complete 
attempt at control of the flow of the national savings into investments. 

To outline in as concise a manner as possible the organization as 
well as the functions of this board, the following skeleton of a bill is sub- 
mitted : 


(1) The F.I.B. should consist of 7 members, the Secretary of the Treasury 
being member ex-officio. The other six members should be appointed by 
the President to represent the following organizations or groups. 

(a) The Federal Reserve Board: To assure coéperation in the control 

of the market for long and short-term funds. 

(b) The Stock Exchanges: To assure coéperation with the committees 
passing on the applications for listing of stocks or bonds on the 
exchanges. 

(c) The Investment Bankers Association: To assure the codperation of the 
responsible originators of new securities. 

The American Bankers Association: To assure the codperation of the 
commercial bankers as: 
(1) The supply of short-term credit: 
(a) To industry. 
(b) To investment bankers. 
The confidential advisors of industry. 
The purchasers of bonds for their secondary reserve and in- 
vestment accounts. 

(e) The Associations of the Savings Banks and Insurance Companies 
as the largest investors. 

(f) The American Investors Institute: To assure codperation with this 
fact-finding body. 


(2) The F.I.B. is to exercise the control of the long-term loan market 
with the purpose to assist in the direction of the flow of national savings 
into national or foreign investments. 

(a) As to time and quantity: By discouraging over-investment in boom 

times and by encouraging investments in times of stagnation, when 


* Professor Myron W. Watkins in his just published article on “An Appraisal 
of the Work of the Federal Trade Commission” (Columbia Law Review, vol. xxxii, 
no. 2, February, 1932), advances proposals of a quite similar nature, when he pleads 
for the creation of four bureaus subordinate to, and under the general supervision of, 
the “Federal Trade Commission.” One of these four bureaus, the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions corresponds rather closely to our conception of a F.1.C. and would be charged 
with the responsibility of granting and denying corporate charters, of formulating 
uniform systems of accounting to the different industries and of examining the 
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the present organization of the capital market ceases entirely to 
function and thus aggravates and prolongs depressions.** 

(b) As to quality: By discouraging investment of national saving jn 
certain fields that may temporarily appear unduly promising and by 
encouraging investment in fields that may appear at times unpromis- 
ing in a manner not justified by a long range point of view. 

(3) To accomplish these purposes the investigating staff of the F.I.B. 

has to provide the Board with quantitative information on: : 

(a) The national capital requirements, as a whole, and by different 
industries. 

(b) The national savings and their different sources.”’ 

(c) The balance of payments of all important nations and the limitations 
of profitable and safe exports of capital. 

(4) The F.I.B. would exercise its control in the three main channels 
through which the national savings flow into the different fields of invest- 
ment. 

(a) All new securities issues should be submitted to the F.I.B. in order 
to obtain its mark of approval. The board would not guarantee nor 
even assume any moral responsibility for the ultimate quality of the 
issues approved; neither would the Board be empowered to prevent 
the flotation of issues which have been definitely refused its approval. 
The public, however, would have a certain guidance in respect to the 
relative soundness of new issues. Public offerings of securities ap- 
proved by the F.I.B. should eventually enjoy great advantages in 
placement—an advantage so great as immediately to mark an issue 
without approval as speculative. 

(b) The direct investment activities of institutions making loans on rural 
or urban real estate would be advised upon and, if necessary, regu- 
lated in regard to the valuation principles used. 

(c) The F.I.B. should analyze the re-investment of corporate profits and, 
if necessary, use its good offices to prevent over-investment in certain 
temporarily very profitable industries. In such cases the F.I.B. should 
encourage the accumulation of bank balances or marketable securities 
as a reserve for the next depression. 

Rozsert WreIDENHAMMER 

University of Minnesota 


regular and special reports upon the financial affairs of each federal corporation, 
except banks and railroads. 

* Professor Bertil Ohlin resorts to such advice after having discussed and discarded 
practically all other possible ways to stimulate recovery. “Of the various ways of con- 
tributing towards this end may be mentioned, first of all, the official guaranteeing of 
loans taken up for the purpose of certain types of private investment for some time 
to come. Borrowers could then obtain funds at a far lower rate of interest than would 
otherwise have been possible.” (From his lectures at London University, partially re- 
produced in Index, May, 1932, p. 151.) 

* The first comprehensive attempt at the collection of this information has been 
made by the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung in its Kapitalbildung und Investitionen 
in der Deutschen Volkswirtschaft, 1924-1928 (Berlin, 1931). For methods of approach 
to this investigation, see pp. 1-38 and 174-209. 
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THE PLIGHT OF FOREIGN TRADE 


“We are in sight of . . . a practically complete stoppage of all international trade 
except in such articles as cannot be either dispensed with or produced at home,” says 
sir Arthur Salter (Recovery, London, Bell, 1932). This is due in part to the restric- 
tion of markets by depression, but principally to rapidly increasing artificial trade 
restrictions in the form of prohibitive tariffs, import quotas and exchange regula- 
tions. All attempts to counteract this wave of protectionism have so far failed, only 
separate cases being occasionally settled by specific agreements. Every day some new 
restrictive measure is announced so that it is practically impossible to give at any 
date the full list of such measures in force. It is the aim of the present article to 
draw a comprehensive outline of the situation and to indicate some possibilities of fu- 
ture evolution, though no predictions can be made as to the final solution (managed 
economy or other) of the problem. 


Whatever the reasons for the present depression may be—and 
they are many—there can be no doubt that for each individual coun- 
try the improvement of its foreign trade appears to be one of the 
principal objects to be aimed at on the way to recovery. Yet many 
countries apparently do all that is in their power to counteract this 
development and the consequent improvement in the general situation. 
It will be seen, however, that this is done not in a spirit of willful 
destruction of established relations but from a necessity of self-pro- 
tection. 

Foreign trade today is probably in a worse state than it has been 
since the war, and possibly worse than for many decades. During 
1931, international trade is estimated to have decreased in volume by 
about 15 per cent in comparison with 1980,* whilst the foreign trade 
of the United States decreased by $2,390,000,000,’ representing a de- 
cline in the value of exports of 87 per cent and of imports of 82 per 
cent. 

It is of interest to note that exports declined by fully 5 per cent 
more than imports; and it is reasonable to attribute this decline not 
only to the restriction of markets due to smaller demands, but also 
to the increased barriers which exports had to face practically all over 
the world during the elapsed year, and more particularly during its 
second half. The opening of 1982 shows no improvement in this re- 
spect and in certain cases conditions are becoming so appalling as to 
make international trade almost impossible, and prospects of general 
recovery more distant. 

‘Mr. O. K. Davis, Sec. National Foreign Trade Council, New York, quoted by 


Foreign Trade, Feb., 1932, of the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 
1930 


U, $3,843,000,000 S. exports $2,424,000,000 
U. S. imports $3,061,000,000 U. S. imports $2,090,000,000 


$6,904,000,000 Total $4,514,000,000 
Loss $2,390,000,000 
Commerce Reports, Feb. 15, 1982, of the United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 
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A wave of protectionism is sweeping the world markets. And pro. 
tectionism is an infectious disease. Once the movement starts in One 
country, others are either forced or at least encouraged to follow jp 
order to protect themselves or to gain concessions by a menace of re. 
taliation. It is the aim of this article to show how far the rolling balf 
of protectionism has already gone, what forms it has taken and to what 
astonishing results it has led in some cases. 

The growth of protectionism since the end of the war has been one 
of the most important causes of depression in Europe. It will be re 
membered that the peace treaties created a number of new states with 
some 8,000 kilometers of new frontiers. Once the fever of reconstruction 
of war damages had passed, the effects of these new frontiers and split- 
up markets made themselves increasingly felt until they have now be 
come one of the main obstacles on the way to recovery and one of the 
key problems of the economic puzzle which business men in every coun- 
try have to face. Unhappily it seems that in view of the multitude and 
complexity of political, financial and other reasons involved the mat- 
ter is certainly not one that can be easily solved. 

With the beginning of depression the already unsatisfactory state 
of international trade rapidly became worse. One government after an- 
other was faced with the problems of unemployment, budgetary diff- 
culties, falling consumption, overcapacity and a general feeling of in- 
security. In most cases the only effective way of protecting domestic 
labor seemed to lie in the protection of the domestic market by the rig- 
orous exclusion of foreign products. This also offered the additional 
advantage of providing a certain amount of new sources of revenue 
for the budget by increasing the yield of duties when the protective 
measures did not cause an actual cessation of imports. 

During 1931, when the full effect of depression was felt all over 
the world, measures of three principal types were taken for the protec- 
tion of domestic markets, and consequently for the restriction of in- 
ternational trade. These are tariff increases, quotas and exchange re- 
strictions. The latter, of course, are not a purely trade restrictive 
measure, but in practice have proved to be even more effective than 
combined tariffs and contingents. 


Custom Duties 


A difficulty of the study of tariffs lies in the absence of any sys- 
tem for the establishment of an index. It is, therefore, impossible either 
to give definite figures for total rises of duties in individual countries 
or to compare the importance of tariffs of various countries.” 


* Attempts for the establishment of customs indices are being made by the League 
of Nations. 
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The widespread use of ad valorem duties, which can be modified by 
a mere administrative measure altering the supposed basic price of the 
products hit or the method of valuation, is a further obstacle for such 
comparisons. Many increases effected in this manner escape registration. 

Specific duties are not much better suited for comparisons, for meth- 
ods of application vary from one country to another.® But the follow- 
ing table will give some idea of the difference of import duties on one 
specific item for various countries according to their requirements and 
nolicies. The figures below® indicate import duties on wheat in Europe 
at the end of 1981: 


Marks per 
Country metric quintal 
Germany 
Italy 
France 
Spain 
Poland 
Czechoslovakia 
Latvia 
Switzerland 

Great Britain, Holland, Belgium and Denmark had no import duty. 

A short survey of the policies of individual countries is more com- 
prehensive. Without going into a detailed discussion of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff of the United States, instituted in 1930, it is necessary to 
remember that this is one of the most important developments of late 
years, both as a protective measure and as the cause of similar measures 
taken in Europe. Though it is stated by American interests’ that 66.83 
per cent of imports into the United States during 1930 were free of 
duty, this tariff is generally considered in Europe as prohibitive and 
has certainly helped to build up European barriers, even though re- 
taliation is usually disclaimed by European governments. 

A study of the protectionist policy of France is of particular interest 
as it clearly reflects the evolution of world conditions during late years. 

Present French duties were instituted by the law of March 2, 1928, 
based on numerous amendments to previous tariffs and principally on 
the stipulations of the Franco-German agreement of August 27, 1927, 
and the Franco-Swiss agreement of January 21, 1928. One of the 

‘Except by Germany and Switzerland. 

*For polished or unpolished hollow glass, for instance, packed in wooden cases, 
the weight of the packing is estimated as follows: by Germany 40 per cent, by Spain 
20 per cent, by Turkey 15 per cent. For electric motors the weight of packing is 
estimated by Germany at 15 per cent, Spain 20 per cent, and Turkey 7 per cent. 
(Internat. Chamber of Commerce.) 

‘Minimum duties expressed in German marks per metric quintal. Agriculture 
Polonaise, January, 1982, Warsaw, Poland, quoting Dr. Walter and Dr. Engel in 
Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft, Sonderheft 42, 1931. 

‘American Chamber of Commerce in London. 
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clauses permitted the government to increase, when necessary, duties on 
certain articles without consulting Parliament.’ Up to December 1, 
1929, this clause could be applied to 46 items of the tariff. 

By April 19, 1931, the list of products subject to such regulation 
by decree had reached 162 items. This increase is symptomatic. In the 
midst of world depression France remained an island of comparative 
prosperity and higher prices. It was consequently a desirable market 
and domestic industries had to be protected from foreign competition by 
rapid measures, 

At the same time tariffs were being increased by regular votes of 
Parliament. During the first four months of 1931 some 160 items were 
affected, the duties being raised in some cases by as much as 833 per 
cent and 420 per cent.® ‘Towards the middle of the year French pro- 
tectionism took a novel form by limiting the quantity of imports. But 
action by the tariff has not been abandoned, as may be seen from the 
increase voted on March 15, 1932, of the general import ad valorem 
duty of 2 per cent to 6 per cent for manufactured articles and to 4 per 
cent for half-made articles, only raw materials remaining at 2 per cent. 

One of the latest and most sensational events is, of course, the con- 
version of Great Britain to protectionism. In November, 19381, Parlia- 
ment gave the Board of Trade power to impose duties up to 100 per 
cent ad valorem on imports coming into the country in unusual quanti- 
ties. But the most important event was the institution of a general 10 
per cent ad valorem duty (on commodities not hit by already existing 
duties) which was voted in the beginning of February and represented 
the final abandonment of free trade policy which had been followed for 
some 80 years. 

Germany took measures during 1931 to protect her agriculture and 
increased the turnover tax to 2 per cent. In 1932 a super-tariff, provid- 
ing increases attaining in some cases a proportion of from 8 to 100 
has been established, but it is to be applied only to certain Polish and 
Canadian imports as from April 1, 1932. It is believed that this tariff 
will be used for bargaining purposes. 

Fifty-seven other countries (of which 18 were British possessions or 
Dominions) either raised import duties or took some form of import 
restriction.*° With the four countries already mentioned this gives a 
total of 61. 


®This is the so-called “Loi du Cadenas,” or Law of the Lock, permitting im- 
mediate action at the frontiers. 

* Wood pulp and certain kinds of paper, respectively, by law of April 22, 1981. 

% British Empire: Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, India, Cyprus, Rhodesia, Kenia-Uganda-Tanganyka, Nyassaland, Straights 
Settlements, Federated Malay States, Fiji, British West Indies, Bahamas, Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia. 

Other countries: Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Esthonia, Finland, 
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A consequence of tariff increases is the almost inevitable retaliation.” 
From the viewpoint of the consumer they are obnoxious by maintaining 
a higher price of living, and industries complain that taxation of raw 
material increases the cost of production. Besides, once a protective 
measure has been adopted, it is difficult to remove it because the indus- 
tries have learned to depend on this protection and because the im- 
portance of vested interests has probably increased. 

However, in an important number of cases tariff protection is not 
only necessary but entirely justified. It is the minor tragedy of every 
student of present-day protectionism to find that there is nearly always 
some perfectly reasonable justification for the measures which at first 
sight appear to do the greatest damage, and seem both unjust and un- 
reasonable. 

A good illustration of the necessity of protection may be found in 
the memorandum of the British National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers to the British Board of Trade. According to this docu- 
ment,’ British production of pig iron in 19381 was only 36 per cent of 
the output of 1913 and 51 per cent of the output of 1924, whilst im- 
ports were rising every month. It is significant that most acute com- 
petition was not coming from either America or Germany, reputed for 
the efficiency of their industry, but from low-wage Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. The memorandum also pointed out that if existing conditions 
were allowed to persist the industry would collapse. 

On the other hand, British protectionism, combined with the deprecia- 
tion of the pound, increased employment in the country** and made 
foreign interests seek to establish factories within Great Britain” in 
cases where this was the only way for them to keep in the market. 


Contingents 


Finding tariffs an insufficient protection, European governments in- 
stituted import quotas on certain goods in the course of 1931. Quotas 
were originally instituted by private international cartels** for the limita- 


Latvia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Greece, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Persia, Siam, China, 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Cuba, Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay. Bulletin Quotidien, Paris, Feb. 
18, 19382. 

"Introduction of reciprocity clause for 47 articles imported into Canada from 
the U. S. France retaliated to the fall of the pound by the creation of an exchange— 
compensation surtax of 15 per cent (now removed from about 64 per cent of British 
goods). 

* Times, London, February 29, 1982. 

“In February, 1932, unemployment was lower by 38,000 than during the cor- 
responding period of 1931; it has been decreasing for some time. 

“Some 40 such factories have already been opened and about 250 more are 
under consideration (Parliamentary Reports). 

* The International Cartel Movement, by Louis Domeratzky, publication of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
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tion of production, division of markets, or maintenance of price. Their 
adoption by some European and other governments opens a new chapter 
in economic history. 

Quotas are usually instituted upon the demand of the domestic trade 
organization concerned and fix the amount of a certain commodity each 
foreign country may import during a given period of time. Usually only 
the principal importing countries are specified, a small provision being 
made for “other countries.’’ Quotas are fixed for three months in most 
cases and permit the importation of a specified percentage of the ayer- 
age imports of the commodity in question during the previous one, two 
or three years. 

Objections based on the most-favored-nation clause have been raised 
in this connection. This objection cannot be raised in cases of aggre- 
gate quotas, i.¢., of quotas fixing only the total limit of imports without 
making any specifications as to the repartition between countries of ori- 
gin. But such quotas are very rare as they cause a rush of all importers 
to get by the customs before the limit is attained. The same objection 
can be made when one country imports all of the commodity limited by a 
quota. This is also the case of internal regulations, which cannot be 
considered as being import restrictions but which in practice amount to 
trade barriers.** But when contingents are instituted and allotted by a 
government by autonomous act, the situation is not so clear and may be 
considered as leading to a violation of the most-favored-nation clause as 
the allotted quotas disturb the freedom of competition between the coun- 
tries concerned.*" 

Here again France offers the best example of the working of this sys- 
tem, as the country which seems to have applied it on the widest scale. 
Between July, 1931, and January, 1932, quota regulations were applied 
to 218 items** currently imported into France and other regulations are 
continually increasing this figure. 

The list of items subject to limitation of import by quota regulation 
shows a great variety of commodities; and when the dates of institution 
of the contingents are taken into consideration it becomes apparent that 
the government has not been following any definite plan but has been 
obliged to take action in this or that matter as necessity arose, or as 
claims for protection were made. 

The fact that quotas are assigned upon recommendation of the na- 


* Italian Decree—Law of December 22, 1931, compelling all domestic slaughter- 
houses to admit at least 88 per cent Italian bulls. 

"Finding of the Economic Committee of the League of Nations in its report to 
the Council on the work of the 55th session, Geneva, June 18-22, 1931. 

Including fuel, wood, wines, dairy products, meat, frozen, fresh, salt or smoked 
fish, poultry, eggs, flowers cut from stem, furniture, ham, sugar, bananas, scythes, 
sickles, iron and steel in sheets, radio sets, electrical equipment, domestic utensils, 
apples, prunes, machine tools, pencils, ete. 
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tional trade organization, usually after consultation with foreign or- 
ganizations of a similar kind, necessitates the presentation of a certificate 
of origin for imports. Thus the foreign trade body with which the 
negotiations have been conducted actually delivers licenses for imports 
into France.’® 

Much ill feeling arises over these quota negotiations and it is often 
claimed by various importers that their interests have not been taken 
into consideration and that they have not even been consulted on the 
matter. American importers into France, for instance, have repeatedly 
claimed that quota measures were taken without their being given any 
chance to state their position. 

Today at least 16 European countries have taken measures to restrict 
imports by the institution of quota regulations for a varying number 
of commodities.”® Some of these have been caused by the necessity of 
protection and others by a desire of retaliation against restrictions 
imposed by other countries. Thus Germany reduced the quota of British 
coal imports following the institution of the British 10 per cent import 
duty and prohibited vegetable imports from France.” 


Exchange Restrictions 


Though exchange restrictions now in force in numerous countries were 
not originally taken as a measure of action on the trade balances of 
the countries concerned but as an inevitable step of protection of other- 
wise insupportable currencies, in practice they result in a barrier to in- 
ternational trade often quite as effective as tariff increases or quotas 
and sometimes even much more powerful than the combined effects of the 
first two measures. In Austria, for instance, foreign exchange is granted 
only for the purchase of the most necessary commodities and even 
then to the extent of only a fraction of the sum needed for full payment. 
The full effect of these restrictions of varying severity may be judged 
from the fact that of the 82 countries currently dealt with on the Paris 
money exchange (including France), by the end of March, 1932, 24 
countries were applying exchange restrictions,” whilst of the remain- 
ing 8** not all were on the gold standard. 


*Thus German toys can only be imported with a certificate of origin delivered by 
the Nurenberg Chamber of Commerce. 

* France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Esthonia, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Ire- 
land, Latvia, Poland, Portugal, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Spain. 

* Decree of February 28, 1932. 

*Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, Esthonia, Finland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, Latvia, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Argentine, Colombia, 
San Salvador, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Hungary, Uruguay, Turkey. 

*France, Great Britain, United States, Belgium, Canada, Holland, Roumania, 
Switzerland. 
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Of these three kinds of trade restriction the quota system has bec 
the object of most violent attacks, Whatever the promoters of import 
quotas may say in their defense—and it has been seen that some of their 
arguments are perfectly sound—there can be no doubt that the applica. 
tion and extension of this system leads to disastrous results from th 
viewpoint of international trade. Its first consequence is a feeling of 
general insecurity, surely the last feeling that ought to be encourage 
in the present circumstances, as importers never know just how long 
they will be permitted to carry on their business. Quotas have oftc 
been seen to result in practical prohibition of importation, involving 
not only the loss of goodwill and valuable contracts but also of important 
investments which had been made to build up the business. 

There is no doubt, for instance, that importers would in many case 
have much preferred a substantial increase in duties and would hav 
consented to operate at a loss for some time or to take steps for the 
reorganization of their business on lines suited to the new conditions, 
to the sudden and arbitrary curtailment of imports which wipes out 
their investments. 

A common reproach made to the present policies of excessive pro- 
tectionism is the fact that whilst one section of the economic life of a 
nation is protected, another section might be deliberately sacrificed. 
The merchant marine of practically every country can tell a sad 
tale about the effects of tariffs and contingents which have increased 
the loss of turnover due to trade depression. According to the estimates 
of the British Chamber of Shipping, about 18,000,000 tons of vessels, 
or about 20 per cent of the world tonnage, were laid up at the end of 
1981. 

No wonder that criticism of such measures runs high even amongst 
nationals of the countries applying them. Industries complain that raw 
material is maintained at an artificial price; merchants complain of 
their inability to supply customers with the required goods; importers 
are ruined and the welfare of exporters gravely menaced by retaliation. 

Perhaps the best criticism of the quota system has been given by 
Mr. Silas H. Strawn, President of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris on March 11, 1932. Mr. Strawn said that: 


(1) The adoption of quota systems is an additional and drastic restriction 
on trade, finance, and industry. 
(2) Itis an arbitrary dislocation of the natural flow of commerce. 
(3) It destroys existing machinery of production and transportation, 
established at great expense over long periods of time. 
(4) It is an unwarranted invasion of government into the field of private 
enterprise. 
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(5) It is an irritating step in economic warfare which will tend greatly 
to destroy friendly international relations. 

(6) It amounts, in many cases, to a violation of the spirit, if not indeed 
of the letter, of commercial treaties. 

(7) It will ultimately result in the ignoring, if not indeed of practical 
denunciation, of existing commercial treaties. 

(8) It will inevitably lead to retaliation by the countries arbitrarily dis- 
criminated against, which may be extended to restrictions upon the movement 
of capital or the sale of services. 


Small wonder that in the maze of such international barriers trade 
hardly finds a possibility of carrying on profitable business. Depres- 
sion has strengthened the vicious circle of import restrictions and re- 
taliation until most countries today are becoming more and more 
isolated. 

That a state of total isolation cannot be the final, logical conclusion 
of the process is too evident a fact to necessitate any insistence. In 
the meanwhile many countries are wandering on the path leading to 
“splendid isolation.” But even now such isolation as has been attained 
proves unbearable. This has already led to some developments which 
are highly interesting from the historical and scientific viewpoint. 

Faced with the collapse of their monetary systems, with the impossi- 
bility of either exporting their products or of paying for the necessary 
raw material, countries have been now forced to revert to barter, the 
most primitive manifestation of trade. Barter clauses have been in- 
serted into many of the recent Central European clearing agreements, 
but elso purely barter agreements have been concluded. Thus Poland 
signed an agreement with Bulgaria according to which it would de- 
liver 16,000 tons of rails to Bulgaria in exchange for Bulgarian to- 
bacco;* other negotiations are now being conducted between Brazil 
and Roumania for the barter of Brazilian coffee against Roumanian 
oil, and between Brazil and Germany for the barter of a certain amount 
of coffee against 75,000 tons of Ruhr coal. 

In the reappearance of this mediaeval form of trade in the midst of 
our highly differentiated and modern economic structure lies the most 
striking condemnation of the present state of affairs and the proof that 
the Chinese walls which have been erected on so many frontiers have 
to be broken through in some way when they rise to an excessive height. 

The present crisis has made particularly acute the battle between 
two economic necessities: the obligation of protecting domestic labor 
and the necessity of having some intercourse with other countries. 
Since the month of June, 1981, the first force has had the upper hand 
in the struggle, but opposition grows as it progresses. It is still too 


“Reported by Le Temps, Paris, March 22, 1982. 
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early to make any guesses as to the level on which these conflicting forces 
will eventually find a balance. It is equally impossible to say what form 
this balance will take. All that can be done is an examination of today’s 
tendencies and the probable results they will lead to. 

In this respect it may be surprising that a solution is sometimes ex. 
pected from the system of contingents, the very system which, recom- 
mended by protectionists, so effectively limits foreign trade. It is pointed 
out that in certain circumstances quotas can have beneficial effects, 
When a country is so bound by commercial agreements stipulating the 
most-favored-nation treatment that any decrease in its tariff would lead 
to an immediate invasion of its market, the limiting of imports by quotas 
and the allotment of import licenses to another power in exchange for 
a similar advantage in some other field, leads to an overcoming of the 
tariff walls by avoiding of maximum duties. Contingents thus permit a 
certain limited amount of business to be transacted, without endanger- 
ing the existence of any domestic industry. 

It is, therefore, sometimes believed that quotas might finally prove 
to be a blessing in disguise and permit the regulation of international 
trade in a manner insuring the maximum possible employment in each 

arket with the simultaneous possibility of a certain amount of foreign 
sales. Of course a country not connected by such bilateral or plurilateral 
agreements with a group of countries applying this system will find itself 
practically excluded from any trade with their block. 

When following this path, governments will not be treading new 
grounds but only continuing the work of private international cartels.” 
It is even only reasonable to believe that the initiative of government 
regulations will be left to private trade organizations (as is the case 
in France at present), so that it will be finally the trades of the various 
countries which will have to find satisfactory ways of regulating their 
markets. 

The proposed Danubian Confederation, recently discussed in Geneva, 
appears to be a step in this direction. Austria, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia would be the partners of the group, with possible participation 
of Roumania and Bulgaria. These countries, suffering acutely from the 
present situation, would grant each other preferential treatment for 
specified quantities of certain goods. 

It is a matter of conjecture whether this agreement will ever come 
to be signed or how it will work. But it is important as an indication 
of a possible change of the tide and as an attempt to reorganize eco- 
nomic relations on lines of greater stability. That this movement has 


% The International Cartel Movement, by Louis Domeratzky, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
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already taken some extension may be seen from the increasing number 
of bilateral agreements concluded since the beginning of the year.” 
Many of these, of course, are only arrangements for liquidation of out- 
standing obligations and for compensation through special clearing or- 
ganizations of future trade dealings, but they are often considered as 
being the beginning of a new era of regulated and controlled foreign 
trade. 

Optimists already see in this system the basis of a Pan-European 
economic body, possibly opposed to the United States or a Pan-American 
economic block, while pessimists pertinently point to the more immediate 
and more definite results in the form of ruined international trade. 

W. A. Sottonus 

Paris, France 


* Italy-Hungary, Hungary-Germany, Italy-Spain, France-Latvia, France-Hungary, 
France-Greece, France-Italy, France-Austria, etc, 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE WISCONSIN UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT 


The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation act deserves recognition not only as 
the first unemployment insurance law enacted in the United States, but also as 
pioneer in substituting the principle of unemployment reserves contributed by employ- 
ers alone for the better known plans of joint contributions involving employers, em- 
ployees and the state. The primary purpose of the law is to bring about indbtstriaj 
planning as a means of stabilizing employment, while unemployment benefits are re. 
garded as a necessary adjunct to the extent that complete stabilization cannot be ob- 
tained. The Wisconsin law, unlike most European legislation on this subject, is s0 
drafted as to preclude the possibility of fusing unemployment insurance with public 
charity. The chief criticism of the law is found in its application only to the larger 
employers, and in the relatively small reserves required per employee which will limit 
its effectiveness. In general, the Wisconsin plan is simple and direct of application, 
possesses no outstanding weaknesses, and should function effectively. It will, in all 
probability, serve as a basis for future unemployment legislation in this country. 


In times of prosperity unemployment is looked upon as a matter of 
individual maladjustment—as something resulting from personal inap- 
titude, laziness, or defect of character. Unemployment as a result of sick- 
ness or accident is, of course, recognized as beyond individual control, 
and certain societal devices such as poor relief and workmen’s compensa- 
tion have been developed to distribute more justly the burden. The sug- 
gestion of unemployment insurance, however, furnishing protection 
against the ill effects of enforced idleness resulting from nonpersonal 
causes, usually economic in nature, has generally been thrown aside as 
incompatible with American institutions and democracy. This hostility 
has been particularly keen during periods of normal business activity or 
prosperity. Work is to be had, it is usually contended, if one will but look 
for it. Society has no time or patience to waste on the drone or loafer. 

Quite different, however, is the story when depression and long-con- 
tinued, involuntary idleness and unemployment face masses of the popu- 
lation. “Something must be done” is the cry heard on every side; and 
legislators forthwith proceed to earn their salaries by introducing ill- 
conceived, and sometimes wild and fantastic legislation designed to do 
that “something.”” Employment is to be stabilized by resort to public 
works, while taxes are to be reduced by curtailing or eliminating those 
very public works! Public employment exchanges are to be increased and 
their functions enlarged, but the new balance-budgeting economy pro- 
gram may necessitate the closing of those that already exist! Among 
the various remedies most widely discussed is unemployment insurance. 
Fortunately, however, certain European countries, notably Great Brit- 
ain, have shown how easy it is, when political expediency seems to de- 
mand it, to depart from true insurance principles, and to confound 
poor relief with insurance. The average man knows little about this fu- 
sion in English unemployment insurance, but he has heard much about 
the consequent “dole” and its evils. As a result, unemployment insurance 
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has not become a shibboleth of American politics and recommended as a 
panacea for all of our ills. Were it not for the recent trials and tribula- 
tions of the English system, it is probable that there would have been 
a veritable epidemic of unsound unemployment insurance schemes 
adopted in the various states of the Union. 


Genesis of the first American unemployment insurance law. To date, 
Wisconsin enjoys the unique distinction of being the first and only 
American state to have an unemployment insurance law. This need 
occasion no surprise, for Wisconsin has long held an enviable position 
as a pioneer in social and protective labor legislation. Thus, among other 
accomplishments, Wisconsin was one of the first states to provide for 
compulsory workmen’s compensation in 1911 through an act which was 
decidedly liberal at that time; it possesses one of the earliest old-age 
pension or assistance laws in the United States, and was the first of 
the states actually to provide state funds as a supplement to those of 
the county for this purpose. 

The agitation for unemployment insurance in Wisconsin had been 
carried on for a great many years before its fruition in the present 
law. In 1921, Senator Huber introduced in the upper house of the state 
legislature an unemployment insurance bill, planned and drafted by 
Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin. This bill, 
although defeated, rejected the European system of contributory pre- 
miums from employer, employee, and the state, and the maintenance of 
a common fund for the payment of benefits to employees of all em- 
ployers. Instead, it substituted the idea of unemployment reserves pro- 
vided by the employers alone, with stress upon the employers’ responsi- 
bility for stabilizing employment. This principle remained the keynote 
of all subsequent proposals and was incorporated in the Groves bill, 
prepared and introduced before the regular session of the state legis- 
lature in 1931 by Assemblyman Harold M. Groves, a professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Wisconsin. This bill, however, did not meet 
with an immediate and favorable response from employers as a whole, 
although its conservative nature was apparent to all. The employers 
urged further study and the formation of a plan which would permit 
voluntary acceptance; others favored the contributory principle so that 
part of the cost would be borne directly by the worker. The Groves 
bill failed to come to a vote during the regular session of the legislature, 
which closed in June, and was referred to an “Interim Committee on Un- 
employment” for further consideration. When the special session of the 
legislature convened later in the year, a majority of the committee re- 
ported favorably on the bill, which, as a matter of fact, had been con- 
siderably improved over the original draft, and urged its immediate 
adoption. The imminence of a compulsory unemployment insurance law 
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brought forth determined opposition from the Wisconsin Manufac. 
turers’ Association and other employers who now proposed drafting q 
substitute plan providing for voluntary adoption. At this juncture, 
Governor La Follette, who throughout had been receptive to the pro- 
posed act, urged the inclusion of a proviso that the compulsory features 
of the law should not take effect until the opposition had been given an 
opportunity to establish fair voluntary plans within a reasonable length 
of time. With this apparent concession and the assistance of the admin- 
istration, the Groves bill was passed by both Assembly and Senate, and 
became a law January 28, 1932, upon receiving the governor’s signa- 
ture. 


The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation act.’ In the declaration 
of public policy prefacing the Wisconsin Unemployment Reserves and 
Compensation act, the express purpose of this legislation is declared 
to be that of reducing the burden of irregular employment which falls 
with crushing force directly upon the worker and his family, and re- 
sults in an excessive drain upon agencies of private relief and public 
charity. To this end, the following principles are laid down: (1) that 
employers and employees should coéperate, in advisory committees under 
government supervision, to promote and encourage the steadiest pos- 
sible employment; (2) that the state should provide at the expense of 
employers a more adequate system of free public employment exchanges 
to place workers more efficiently, and to shorten the period between jobs; 
(8) that education and retraining of workers during their unemploy- 
ment should be encouraged; (4) that governmental construction pro- 
viding emergency relief through work and wages should be stimulated; 
and (5) that fairness demands that industrial and business units bear 
at least part of the social cost of unemployment caused by their own 
irregular operations. The essential purposes of the law are embodied in 
the first and fifth points—to prevent unemployment as far as possible, 
and to accomplish at least in part a shift of the loss ensuing as a result 
of unemployment from the worker to the employer. 

The law as it stands today might be termed conditionally compulsory. 
It becomes a compulsory unemployment insurance law on and after July 
1, 1933, provided employers throughout the state do not in the mean- 
time devise and place in operation voluntary plans conforming to cer- 
tain prerequisites as laid down in the act, and embracing at least 175,000 
employees. These prerequisites are the same as the “exemptions,” 
treated at a subsequent point in this paper, and which may be granted to 
employers under certain conditions if the compulsory state system be- 
comes effective. Should employers, hiring the minimum of 175,000 work- 


*Chapter 20, Laws of Special Session, 1931. 
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ors, undertake satisfactory voluntary schemes, the compulsory plan is 
not to go into effect. This would, of course, leave the workers of other 
employers, Who refrained from adopting any voluntary scheme, without 
the protection assured to those in the service of participating employers. 
Inasmuch as the law is restricted to employers of ten or more workers, 
and many classes of employees, such as farm laborers, personal or domes- 
tic servants, certain public employees, and school teachers, are specifi- 
cally excluded, it seems probable that employers covered by the law will 
not be able to bring as many as 175,000 workers under voluntary 
schemes by July 1, 1938, and that the compulsory plan will take ef- 
fect at that time. Let us now examine the compulsory features of the 
Wisconsin law. 


Entire cost to be shouldered by industry. The Wisconsin plan is 
unique in that all insurance costs are placed directly upon the em- 
ployers, whereas in practically all the foreign systems the burden is 
shared either by employers and employees or by these two groups and 
the government. All individuals, partnerships, associations or corpora- 
tions, the state, and all political sub-divisions thereof, which have em- 
ployed for four months or more during the preceding calendar year 
ten or more persons in employments not specifically excluded, are made 
amenable to the law. Every such employer is required to pay into an 
unemployment reserve fund created for the purpose two per cent of his 
annual payroll. The term “payroll” includes all wages, salaries and 
remuneration paid to employees subject to the law, but does not include 
the amount paid to officers or employees hired on a contractual basis at 
salaries in excess of $1,500 per year or, if for less than a year, $300 per 
month. During an employer’s first two years of contribution payments, 
and at such times thereafter when his unemployment reserve is less than 
$55 per employee, he is required to contribute to the fund at the rate of 
two per cent of his annual payroll. After the second year of participa- 
tion an employer may reduce his contribution to one per cent of his 
annual payroll, provided the reserves per employee are in excess of $55. 
When the reserves total $75 or more per employee he is no longer com- 
pelled to make contributions until the reserves drop below that figure. 
Employers’ contributions are made deductible under the Wisconsin in- 
come tax law. 

The unemployment insurance act denies the employer the right to col- 
lect contributions from his employees if such sums are to be used to pay 
any portion of the amount due from the employer. Employee contribu- 
tions may, however, be collected if they are in addition to the employ- 
er’s legal contributions and are to be used to pay additional benefits to 
such employees as may participate. In that event a separate account 
must be kept of each employee’s contributions. 
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Every employer, whether exempted or not, is required to keep a true 
and accurate record of each of his employees as to eligibility to re. 
ceive unemployment benefits, the hours worked by each employee, and the 
compensation paid to him. These records must be available to the com- 
mission or its authorized representatives for inspection at any reasop- 
able time. 


Unemployment reserve fund. The individual employer does not keep his 
own unemployment reserve fund, but must pay the proceeds into an “Up- 
employment Reserve Fund,” administered by the state industrial com- 
mission. However, a separate account is kept by the industrial commis- 
sion for each employer. The individual employer’s reserves are devoted 
exclusively to the payment of benefits to his own employees. Employ- 
ers’ accounts can never be merged unless two or more employers file a 
written application to consolidate their separate accounts into a new 
joint account for the purpose of regularizing employment by codpera- 
tive activity. Upon such application the commission may establish at its 
discretion a joint account, drawing up at the same time rules and 
regulations relative to its control and dissolution when deemed advis- 
able. Contributions payable to the unemployment fund are collected by 
the industrial commission and paid over to the state treasurer to be 
credited to this specific fund. 

Payments from the fund can only be made upon voucher from the 
industrial commission itself. Assuming that money not needed for cur- 
rent use can best be invested by a specialized body, the law provides that 
the reserve fund shall be invested by the state annuity and investment 
board in readily marketable obligations of the United States, the vari- 
ous states, or their political subdivisions. The investments must be such 
as can be readily converted into cash when needed. Whatever net earn 
ings accrue to the unemployment reserve fund are to be apportione: 
by the commission equitably to the various employers’ accounts. Money 
from the unemployment reserve fund may be used by the state or any of 
its political subdivisions during a period of unemployment for work 
furnished by such units of government in the nature of unemployment 
relief measures, provided these projects conform to standards of wages 
and conditions prescribed by the commission. In that event the propor- 
tion of wages equivalent to the unemployment benefits which would other- 
wise have been granted to such employees is deducted, as paid from the 
individual reserves of employers to their respective unemployed workers 
now benefiting from the public works program. In other words, the ef- 
fect is the same as though the employees were actually drawing their 
unemployment benefits directly from the unemployment fund. 

Employers going out of business, or being exempted from the pro- 
visions of the act for some reason or other, are entitled to receive the 
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balance standing to their credit in the fund at the expiration of a six- 
month period. In cases where an employer transfers his business in whole 
or in part, the successor is required to take over the resources and 
liabilities of the former’s account to the extent of such transfer, In 
cases of bankruptcy or insolvency, any unpaid benefit claims or sums 
due the unemployment reserve fund are treated as preferred claims. 


The unemployment administration fund. Not only is industry required 
to provide unemployment reserves, but it is also required to furnish the 
funds for the administration, under the auspices of the state, of those 
reserves. Thus, the state furnishes no financial support for the entire 
plan; it merely undertakes to administer the provisions of the law at 
the expense of employers. Every employer covered by the law, includ- 
ing those exempted by virtue of having set up a private plan sanctioned 
by the industrial commission, is required to contribute two-tenths of one 
per cent per annum on his payroll to an administration fund to be used 
for carrying out the provisions of the unemployment compensation act. 
A further source of revenue is found in the unique provision that when- 
ever a non-qualified employee*® loses his job under such conditions as 
would have ordinarily assured him benefits if qualified, the employer’s 
account is at once liable to pay to the administration fund a lump sum 
at the rate of five dollars for each four weeks during which such non- 
qualified worker was employed, but the total is not to be in excess of the 


amount of reserve per employee in the employer’s account at the be- 
ginning of the current month. 


Administration. The actual administration of the law is vested in the 
state industrial commission, which has power to adopt and enforce all 
rules and regulations necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. 
The commission may require reports from employers, whether exempted 
or not, regarding employment, wages, hours of labor, and related mat- 
ters. Among the more important powers granted to it is that of estab- 
lishing and maintaining as many free public employment offices and dis- 
trict appeal boards as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the act. It may also appoint advisory employment committees for the 
various industries, for local districts, or for the state at large. Such 
advisory groups are to serve without pay, and members are to be 
selected from the ranks of employers, employees, and the public. Re- 
search work by experts employed by the commission is to be carried 
on through these advisory committees for the purpose of regularizing 
employment within the state. 


*A non-qualified employee is defined as one who is ineligible for benefits because 
of not having maintained residence in Wisconsin for the past two years, or who has 


hot been gainfully employed within the state for 40 weeks within such two-year 
period, 
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Exemptions. The commission is empowered to exempt employers fron 
the operation of the law under certain circumstances. Thus an employer 
may be exempted if he guarantees to all of his workers, and to each ney 
employee after a probation period of one month’s employment, at least 
42 weeks of work or wages for at least 36 hours per week. Here again, 
it is to be noted that the chief stress is placed upon the prevention of 
unemployment. An employer or a group of employers may secure eXemp- 
tion from the compulsory features of the law in still another fashion, 
by presenting to the industrial commission a satisfactory scheme for 
unemployment benefits equal to or greater than those provided by the 
compulsory plan. If contributions are received from employees, the ac- 
counts must be so kept as to indicate the contributions of each employee; 
and the commission may require that the employees be given the right to 
choose their own representative to assist in the direct administration of 
the plan. Furthermore, the commission may require, as a condition of 
granting exemption, that the employer or group of employers furnish 
security sufficient to assure the payment of all promised benefits or wages, 
and the setting up of proper reserves. Every plan approved by the 
commission is treated as an express contract between each employer and 
every other employer participating in the plan, and between the en- 
ployer or group of employers on the one hand, and, on the other, all of 
their employees who are thereby covered. No abandonment or modif- 
cation is, for that reason, permitted without the sanction of the com- 
mission. 

The law expressly prohibits exempted employers from insuring their 
liability to pay benefits or wages in any insurance company. Any such 
agreement automatically operates as a revocation of the exemption. 

The industrial commission reserves the right to revoke any exemp- 
tion for just cause, such as failure to maintain reserves, to fulfill prom- 
ises of unemployment benefits to employees, to furnish required reports, 
or to comply with the regulations and orders of the commission respect- 
ing the administration of the private plan. If such a plan is terminated 
by action of the commission or voluntarily by the employer, or group of 
employers, all contributions which would have been standing to such 
employers’ accounts had they formerly been contributing to the state 
fund must now be paid into that fund, since the termination of an exemp- 
tion automatically brings such employers under the state plan. If the 
voluntary termination results from going out of business, a sum suff- 
cient to cover all benefit liabilities which may accrue for a given period 
thereafter must be deposited with the state fund. At the expiration of 
the period the unexpended portion of the deposit is returned. 


Benefits. Benefits at the rate of $10 per week or 50 per cent of the 
workers’ average weekly wage, whichever is lower, are payable to each 
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digible employee. If, in any case, 50 per cent of the weekly wage is less 
than $5, benefits to that amount are given nevertheless. Inasmuch as 
many workers may secure part-time employment, the benefit payable for 
partial unemployment is the difference between a worker’s actual wages 
for the week and the weekly benefit to which he would be entitled if totally 
unemployed. The law provides for a definite limitation of benefits to 10 
weeks in any calendar year for total unemployment or an equivalent for 
either partial, or partial and total unemployment combined. 


Extent of employer’s liability for benefits. In an effort to secure jus- 
tice for the employer, the law lays down the qualification that an eligible 
employee is entitled to receive benefits from his employer’s account in the 
ratio of one week of total unemployment benefit (or an equivalent amount 
of partial unemployment benefit) to each four weeks of service per- 
formed for his employer during the year immediately preceding his lay- 
off. The maximum period for benefits is limited, of course, to 10 weeks 
inany calendar year as already indicated. The employee’s right to benefit 
is further conditioned by the requirement that he must have served his 
employer for at least two weeks during the year preceding his unem- 
ployment, if a wage earner; if employed on a fixed monthly salary basis 
the minimum period of service required for eligibility to benefits is one 
month during the year preceding unemployment. The employer’s ac- 
count, however, is in no case liable to pay benefits to an employee for any 
unemployment occurring more than six months after the date on which 
the worker last performed services for such employer.* This provision 
seems inconsistent, however, with that fixing the liability of successive 
employers* which implies a continuance of the employer’s liability for 
benefits throughout a twelve-month period. The latter provision states 
that when any employee is engaged by more than one employer during 
any twelve-month period, the payment of benefits due such an employee 
is to be made from the successive employer’s accounts in inverse order 
to the worker’s successive employments. Thus, the most recent employer 
is first liable for benefits, then the next most recent employer for the 
second last employment of the worker, and so on. 

The employer’s liability is further conditioned by the proviso that his 
account shall at no time be responsible for benefits in excess of its cur- 
rent resources, or such resources as the account would have if all con- 
tributions due under the law had been paid. Therefore, the benefit liabil- 
ity for any month may be reduced, depending on the adequacy of the ac- 
count, at the beginning of the month. Thus, if the reserve at the begin- 
ning of the month amounts to $50 or more per employee, the account 
is liable for and must pay in full all valid benefit claims; if the reserve is 


* Section 108.06, 
*Section 108.07. 
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over $45 but less than $50, the maximum weekly benefit is reduced to $9. 
Additional reductions of $1 per week are made for each further drop of 
$5 in the reserves per employee. 


Eligibility of employees to receive benefits. The first prerequisite for 
the employee seeking unemployment benefits as specified by law is to 
give notice of his unemployment at the public employment office for the 
district in which he is located, or where he was last employed. He may 
be required to report the continuance of his unemployment from time to 
time as the commission may direct. Notification, however, may be waived 
by the commission for just cause, including administrative feasibility, 
Thus, if it is not possible to develop an extensive system of public em- 
ployment exchanges within the next year or so, that fact will not inter- 
fere with the operation of the unemployment compensation law. It is 
likewise within the discretion of the commission to require from any or 
each employer notification of total or partial unemployment of any of 
his employees. This may prove a valuable additional check in passing 
upon the validity of claims for compensation. 

Further conditions determining an employee’s eligibility for benefits 
include proof of his physical ability to work and his availability at 
the employer’s call; that his weekly wages in any subsequent job which 
he might have secured are less than $10, in which event he is entitled to 
the difference between the actual wage received and the benefit which he 
would normally receive if totally unemployed; and in the case of total un- 
employment, that a waiting period of two weeks has elapsed since his last 
employment. A similar waiting period must elapse before the employee 
can recover compensation from any other employers for whom he may 
have worked during the year preceding the current unemployment. 

An employee is debarred from claiming benefits for total unemploy- 
ment based on his previous weeks of unemployment if he has been dis- 
missed for misconduct, or has left his job voluntarily without fault of 
the employer. Likewise, no benefits are payable for unemployment caused 
by a trade dispute, an act of God, such as fire, flood, or similar catas- 
trophe affecting the place of his employment, or if the employee is a 
student who was taken on by the employer only for the customary sun- 
mer vacation period. Persons who are ordinarily self-employed, but who 
accept temporary employment with an employer covered by the com- 
pensation law for a period of not more than five months, and who can 
at the termination of such temporary employment be reasonably ex- 
pected to return to their former state of self-employment, are ineligible 
for benefits. 

Compensation for total unemployment automatically terminates if 
a workman without good cause refuses to accept suitable employment 
offered to him, or fails to apply for work when notified by the district 
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public employment agency of some suitable opening. Suitable employ- 
ment is defined as work in one’s usual occupation, or in some other 
feld of labor for which he is reasonably fitted, provided it is in the vi- 
cinity of his residence or his previous employment, and gives him wages 
at least equal to his weekly benefit for total unemployment, or provides 
him work for at least half the number of hours normally worked as full 
time in such occupation or establishment. It is important at this point 
to observe that an unemployed worker has no right to refuse offers of 
work for which he is fitted merely because wages in that occupation are 
not as high as in his own or because he does not choose to deviate from 
his usual occupation or trade. To refuse an offer of work under such 
conditions would result in ineligibility for further benefits. However, if 
the wages, hours, and conditions of employment offered are not equiva- 
lent to those prevailing for similar work in the locality, or are such as 
would tend to depress wages and working conditions, the unemployed 
may refuse without jeopardizing his right to further unemployment 
compensation. Refusal to accept employment in a situation vacant by 
reason of a strike, lockout, or other labor dispute does not disqualify 


an unemployed person from drawing the benefits to which he is normally 
entitled. 


The payment of benefits. The industrial commission is not only the 
custodian of the various employers’ unemployment reserve accounts, 
but it also administers the payment of benefits to eligible employees of 
such employers. The first payments are not to commence, however, until 
one year after the employer has started to make regular and continuing 
contributions. The time and method of paying benefits is left to the dis- 
cretion of the commission. 

Any employee eligible for unemployment compensation is required to 
file his claim with the superintendent of the nearest public employment 
agency or with a deputy appointed by the industrial commission for 
that purpose. The superintendent or deputy thereupon passes upon the 
claim, either accepting it if apparently valid, or rejecting it. The claim- 
ant is then notified, according to the regulations laid down in the law, 
and if dissatisfied may appeal the decision within a definite period which 
is to be determined by the commission. Similarly, the employer may 
contest any decision. The superintendent of the district public em- 
ployment agency or the deputy appointed by the commission has original 
jurisdiction in case of a dispute, but if the decision of such agency is 
unsatisfactory, either employer or employee may carry the case to 
an appeal board representing employers, employees, and the public, 
which is to be appointed in each employment office district by the in- 
dustrial commission. Appeals from the district board may be reviewed 
by a representative of the commission or by the commission itself. Any 
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modification or change in the decree must be rendered within 20 days, 
otherwise the contested decision becomes the final decision of the com. 
mission. 

In order to protect the workman to the fullest extent, the law denies 
him the right to waive his rights to benefit, and prohibits the assign. 
men of any claim for benefit either under the state plan or under any 
voluntary unemployment benefit plan. Likewise, no claim for benefits 
awarded, adjudged, or paid to a workman may be seized for debts which 
he may have contracted. 


Observations. The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation law js 
fundamentally sound and promises to be effective in times of normal 
business activity and during minor depression periods. The limitation on 
the length of time for which benefits may be drawn and the modest re- 
serve requirements of $75 per employee make it obvious that the plan 
cannot care for the unemployed throughout a prolonged industrial de 
pression such as we have witnessed over the past three years. Inasmuch 
as the most important purpose of the law is to stabilize employment, 
it might well be that a somewhat larger employer’s reserve would ac- 
complish that purpose more effectively and at the same time provide a 
greater measure of security for the workman during periods of unusual 
business inactivity. 

In many respects the scope of the law seems somewhat too narrow, 
since it applies only to employers hiring ten or more workmen. The in- 
clusion of employers, for instance, having in their service regularly four 
or more workers would add tremendously to the effective coverage of the 
law and encourage the same efforts at stabilization of labor among the 
small employers as is expected to occur among the larger employers. 
Moreover, it would eliminate the relative advantage which the small 
employers, according to the present provisions of the law, secure by 
not being required to set aside two per cent of their payroll for unem- 
ployment benefits; for in a competitive market for a given grade of 
labor the same wages are usually paid by both large and small em- 
ployers. The average worker’s valuation of present labor income is 
usually so high that he is loath to accept voluntarily a deduction as 
payment for possible future benefits which appear quite remote at the 
time. 

If an eligible employee, laid off by his employer, takes employment 
with some other employer not subject to the law, the former employer’s 
liability for benefit continues should the worker again be without a 
job. His liability is automatically terminated in the event that he re- 
calls his former employee for regular work and the latter refuses to 
come. It is conceivable that this provision will occasionally work against 
the small employer hiring less than ten workers, the farmer, and others 
who are specifically excluded or exempted by the law; for in times of 
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business revival many workingmen will prefer, at market wages, to 
return to a previous employer, or to enter the service of an employer 
vho, by law, must provide for unemployment benefits. 

It may be objected that the Wisconsin plan, in common with all un- 
employment insurance schemes, will encourage malingering. That many 
men deliberately choose idleness in preference to work when unemploy- 
ment benefits are available is still a moot point. The maintenance of 
accustomed standards of living for the majority of members of the 
working classes necessitates far more than unemployment benefits can 
offer, however; and for that reason alone probably the average work- 
man would not willingly invite idleness. This is particularly true in 
Wisconsin where the people enjoy relatively high standards of living 
and where the unemployment benefits are too small in amount and are 
given for too short a period to be likely to develop a spirit of malinger- 
ing. 

‘To the casual observer the unemployment reserve which each em- 
ployer is required to maintain might seem to be a compulsory two per 
cent increase in wages for his employees. This, however, is not true be- 
cause the employees’ claim to the reserve can only materialize through 
unemployment; naturally those who are almost continually employed 
will seldom receive benefits, while the less efficient, and therefore inter- 
mittently employed, will be frequent beneficiaries. The incidence of the 
two per cent reserve would seem to rest at times upon the consuming 
public, at other times upon the employers, or the employees, and some- 
times to be shared by any two or all three of these groups. The ques- 
tion of incidence in this case is just as elusive as it is in the case of 
taxes upon the employer or his products. To follow the usual line of 
reasoning, where labor is the long or abundant factor in production, 
one might readily suspect that the employer will be fairly successful in 
discounting this additional cost in the wages he pays; for at such times 
it is generally difficult to shift this charge directly upon the consumer. 
In periods of average business activity when labor is relatively scarce, 
the employer is certain to experience considerable opposition if he at- 
tempts to shift the unemployment reserve contributions to labor. The 
size of the burden assumed by labor depends upon the state of demand 
for labor services. More likely than not the consumer will be forced to 
shoulder a larger and larger share of this cost as economic activity 
increases, An era of prosperity generally gives labor an improved bar- 
gaining power, which fact, coupled with a heavy demand for labor 
services, renders it virtually impossible to throw any of the cost of this 
form of employment insurance upon the worker. The employer also is in 
a more favorable position in that the demand for his products may be 
so great that he can throw the entire burden upon the consumer. 

Such conclusions, however, must be tempered by the unique fact that 
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this unemployment insurance law applies to Wisconsin alone, and to a 


1982] 


Wi 
limited number of the employers within that state. Thus, the employers that 1 
so covered must compete not only with many thousands of small Wis. many 
consin employers exempted by law, but also with vastly greater numbers invest 
operating outside of the state and therefore not subject to the Wiscon- prises 


sin unemployment insurance act. It is apparent at once that the efforts A 
of the larger employers to shift unemployment reserve contributions 


rovl 
to labor and the consuming public will be far more complicated and 20 
difficult than at first appeared. Thus, in the first instance, success the r 
would depend upon jobs with non-exempted employers becoming so at- viciss 
tractive to labor that the worker would voluntarily accept a wage flat r 
discounting the amount of unemployment contributions set aside for of th 
him in exchange for a reasonable degree of security of employment or, over 
in lieu thereof, unemployment benefits. In the second instance, it would is int 


depend upon the power of the non-exempted Wisconsin employers to held 
control prices of their commodities in the markets served by them, 


ment 
whether in Wisconsin or elsewhere, to such an extent as to include this vers¢ 
additional cost. Such control would seem to be small indeed because of bene! 
competition from without the state and from exempted producers within lator 
the state. One is thus forced to the conclusion that in all probability the plan 
amounts required for unemployment reserves will have to be absorbed to st 
by the Wisconsin employers covered by the law, and that it may con- this 
ceivably effect a recapitalization of the wealth involved, based upon this or | 
limitation of earning power. alre: 
An interesting question is raised as to the probable effect of the law T 
upon interstate migration of labor. It would seem as though the very is t] 
existence of the unemployment compensation law might deter Wisconsin the 
residents from seeking work in neighboring states—where they would not 
have no protection in case of unemployment. On the other hand, since tire 
an employee is ineligible for benefits unless he has resided in the state ther 
for two years preceding his unemployment, or has been gainfully em- plu 
ployed in the state for 40 weeks within the two-year period, a loophole ind 
is apparently opened for Wisconsin employers to bring in non-residents of 
for temporary employment, thus escaping payment of two per cent on to 
the payroll for such employees. This opening, however, is adroitly closed tha 
in large part by the requirement that the employer pay into the ad- is | 
ministration fund a lump sum equivalent to the minimum benefit the dre 
non-resident employee would have received if he had been eligible for hin 
benefits. It is thus improbable that the Wisconsin law will have any he 
decided bearing upon the interstate mobility of labor; certainly it will cle 
not induce Wisconsin employers to import labor from other areas into 
the state. Rather, the law would seem conducive to restriction of inter- the 


state mobility of labor. 
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With reference to the interstate mobility of enterprise, it is unlikely 
that the two per cent addition to the payroll will be sufficient to cause 
many enterprises to leave the state, especially if they have large fixed 
investments in plant and equipment. It may, however, deter new enter- 
prises from moving into the state. 

A criticism of more than passing moment needs to be directed at the 
provisions relating to the schedule of flat-rate benefits for unemploy- 
ment. In the absence of an effective, system for stabilizing the dollar 
the real benefits received by the unemployed will be subject to all the 
vicissitudes of the changing price level. For instance, let us say the 
fat rate of $10 per week, based on the price level prevailing at the time 
of the passage of the law, was deemed sufficient to help tide a family 
over a period of economic adversity. But if an inflationary movement 
is introduced in the near future (and does not fulfill the sanguine hopes 
held by many of curing unemployment), the $10 per week unemploy- 
went benefit would have a greatly reduced purchasing power. The con- 
verse, of course, holds true in the event of further deflation. Future 
benefits, then, are not apt to be in line with the real benefit which the legis- 
lators intended to give, and did provide for at the moment. A better 
plan, no doubt, would be to permit a flexible rate of benefit designed 
to secure a purchasing power equivalent to the dollar of today. Under 
this plan the employers’ reserves would necessarily have to be raised 
or lowered at periodic intervals in order to maintain the definite ratio 
already established between weekly benefits and reserves per employee. 

The most common objection to unemployment insurance in general 
is that it provides an opening wedge for the dole, in other words for 
the blending of poor relief and unemployment benefits. This objection is 
not valid in the present instance. The state of Wisconsin fixes the en- 
tire responsibility for unemployment upon the employers—assessing 
them the full cost of all benefits payable to their respective employees 
plus the entire cost of administering the system. The state, through its 
industrial commission, administers the law, and stands in the position 
of an impartial arbiter between employers and employees with reference 
to unemployment compensation. Neither the state’s pocketbook nor 
that of the employee group is directly involved; every dollar of benefit 
is provided by the employers. When the full amount of benefit has been 
drawn by an employee, thus terminating his employer’s liability toward 
him, he is placed entirely upon his own resources. If these are exhausted 
he may be forced to turn to public charity for relief.* Thus there is a 
clear line of demarcation between unemployment benefits and poor re- 


*One should bear in mind that there is no “means” or property test attached to 
the right to draw benefits. A provident and relatively well-to-do employee, if covered 
by the law, draws his unemployment compensation under exactly the same conditions 
a5 @ very poor and impoverished employee. 
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lief; they are joined together in no way whatsoever. The upshot of this 
arrangement is that unemployment insurance in Wisconsin affords mn 
opportunity for political capital or manoeuvres. It does not contain 
even the germ of the justly condemned dole system. Therein the Wiscop. 
sin system is in marked contrast to most of the well-known Europeay 
plans. 

The fundamental aim of the Wisconsin Unemployment Compensatioy 
act is to force employers to plan their industrial activities and produc. 
tion in such a manner as to reduce unemployment to a minimum. It js 
realized that the act will not cure unemployment; but it is expected 
that it will eliminate a considerable amount of that which results from 
inadequate planning and bad management. Relief in the form of benefits 
is thus but a secondary purpose of the law, the importance of which will 
decline in proportion as the primary purpose is effected. The desire 
to provide jobs rather than benefits is strikingly illustrated in the tie 
up with public works, whereby unemployment insurance benefits, plus 
whatever additional sums as may be needed to pay a “decent” wage and 
derived from the governmental unit providing work, are used to finance 
public works. In this manner the employee benefits through a job; the 
employer profits through having the “benefits,” for which he is liable in 
any event, applied to public improvements, thus reducing the tax burden 
otherwise required for such improvements; and society gains through 
having fewer able-bodied, unemployed dependents and their families to 
support. 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation act is a product of long 
and careful study. It possesses a number of features which may have 
to be modified if, and after, the law becomes operative to ensure greater 
flexibility and efficiency; but these are not of such great consequence 
as to threaten seriously the success of the law. There is every likeli- 
hood that the Wisconsin act will set a safe precedent for other states, 
and that the next few years will witness the enactment of many similar 
measures. 

E. E. Mountz 

New York University 
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THE CORRECTIVES OF THE EXCHANGES 


The late development of the theory of the correctives of exchanges even in its 
crude form is to be traced to the persistence of the mercantilist idea of the desira- 
pility of specie imports and to the fact that early price movements were sluggish 
and that financial institutions were not fully developed. The completer theory was 
not developed for a long time, though various parts which make it up were well 
known. Ricardo’s interest in long-time and normal cases led him to use the crude 
form of the theory, and his great authority had much to do with its continued use. 
Lord Overstone in 1840 gives a rather complete statement of the theory, thus antici- 
pating Goschen and Macleod, often credited with the first formulations of the 
completer theory. The bankers and financial writers seem to have known of the 
practical workings of the financial operations involved long before the economists 
utilized the material in their reasoning. 

The development of the theory of the correctives of the exchanges 
suggests many interesting problems. Why was the simple theory, using 
only the balance of trade and neglecting the effect of changes in the 
rate of interest, so late in appearing? Why was not the theory elabo- 
rated sooner? Was the development of the theory dependent upon the 
growth of financial institutions? Was there a lag between the time when 
bankers had a knowledge of the actual operations and the time when 
such knowledge was embodied in the theories of the economists? 

This article aims to present certain facts and arguments which may 
throw some light on the problems. These will be given in a roughly 
chronological form. In addition there will be presented selections from 
the writings of Lord Overstone which form a rather complete statement 
of the modern theory anticipating the statements of Goschen and Mac- 
leod often credited with being the first formulations of the completer 
theory. 

An adequate theory of the correctives of the exchanges takes into 
account prices of goods and the movements of goods in foreign trade; 
interest and discount rates and shifts of long-time and short-time funds 
and investments, especially stock market securities and bankers’ bills; 
the effect of exchange rates on commodity and capital movements; and 
in general, the reciprocal effects upon each other of gold movements and 
the movements of all of the other items that make up the balance of in- 
ternational payments. Particularly important at the present time are 
reparations and war debts. The events of the last year suggest that, 
in addition, we need to consider jumpy nerves, insidious propaganda 
against financial centers and the use of financial power for political ends. 
These have resulted in swift shifts of balances too quick for adjustment 
by ordinary capital or trade movements. 

Angell in his Theory of International Prices traces the development 
of monetary theory and marvels that men who had the elements for 
the theory of the correctives of the exchanges did not formulate it. 
He offers no explanation for their failure to develop the theory. He 
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430 James D. Magee [ September 
finds that Hume in his “Essay of the Balance of Trade” (1758) is the 
first to formulate clearly the theory of the correctives of the exchanges: 
Hume uses two correctives; principally, the changes in prices and the 
readjustment of the balance of trade and, secondarily, the stimuls 
to exports of a high exchange rate. Hume denies any connection be. 
tween the quantity of money and interest rates, so obviously, would 
not develop any theory of shifts of capital resulting from changes jn 
interest rates due to specie movements. We may suggest that the failure 
to develop the theory earlier is an indication of the strong hold which 
the mercantile doctrines had on the men of the time. The idea of the 
desirability of specie imports was so strong that they probably could 
not conceive of such imports tending to check further imports. Then 
again, price movements at that time were more sluggish and informa- 
tion about changes not so readily available as at present, so adjust- 
ments would not be so obvious. 

But why did the theory persist so long in its simple form, which 
neglects other items than goods in the balance of international payments 
and takes no account of the effect of interest rates? Much earlier than 
Hume men knew of other items than goods making up the balance of 
international payments and of the shifting of funds due to differences 
in the interest rates of different countries. Certainly financial dealings 
were developing and there was much discussion of monetary theory and 
events. Lipson in his Economic History of England indicates that as 
early as 1641 it was recognized that the carrying trade was an offset 
for imports.* Allowance was also made for interest on overseas invest- 
ment, losses at sea and bankruptcies. He tells of Dutch money being 
attracted to London by the high rate of interest in 1721.° An old ex- 
change manual* indicates that, as early as 1707, there was a consider- 
able movement of capital between countries in response to varying in- 
terest rates: 

They tell us in the first place, that Interest being very low in Holland, 


viz. 83 per Cent, the Dutch as well as other Foreigners send great Sums of 
Mony, to be lent to the Government at 8 per cent.... 


Sir James Steuart in his Political Economy, published in 1767, does 
not formulate a complete theory but clearly recognizes certain elements 
of such a theory. Besides the visible items in the balance of interna- 
tional payments, he lists the invisible items: foreign wars, foreign mines, 
tributes, subsidies, foreign borrowing or lending,> and the expenses of 

*The Theory of International Prices, p. 27. 

*Vol. III, p. 95. 

* Op. cit., vol. III, p. 213. 

*A. J. [Alexander Justice], Of Money and Exchange (London, 1707), p. 90. 


‘The references are to the collected edition of his works (London, 1805), vol. Il, 
. 124, 
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natives living in foreign countries.* He holds that surplus funds will 
go to that country whose interest rates are relatively high." He recog- 
nizes the effect of a low exchange rate in discouraging exports and 
encouraging imports and so bringing about a readjustment.® 

Adam Smith makes no particular contribution to the theory of the 
correctives of the exchanges. He uses it in his criticism of mercantil- 
ism to show the futility of attempting to pile up treasure. A country 
needs a certain amount of specie to conduct its exchanges, and any 
excess will be sure to leave the country.® He ovtlines the mechanism 
of bills of exchanges and shows that a high rate for foreign bills tends 
to check imports and increase exports. 

The period of restriction in England was one of great discussion, 
much of which centered on the “Bullion Report of i810.” In the re- 
port itself, the analysis of the balance of international payments makes 
it include ocean freight received or paid, interest on foreign capital, 
contraband trade, and bills drawn for expenses of the army and the 
navy abroad.*® An explanation is given which runs from the balance 
of trade to the price of bills of exchange and then to an equalization 
of commercial exports and imports.’ At this time the legal rate of in- 
terest could not go above 5 per cent. This obviously hampered any ef- 
forts at adjustment by means of wide changes in the rate of discount 
at the central bank. 

S. Cock is particularly interested in finding out why the balance 
of international payments is against England.” In addition to the 
usual items, he lists the prohibition of the export of bark and cotton, 
suspension of trade with the United States, the restrictions due to the 
French control of North Germany, the lack of middlemen in exchange 
operations, the imperfect communication by letters, the loss on bills 
in regions where the French army was in control, and the slow returns 
for exports. 

Thomas Smith put out a new edition of An Essay on the Theory of 
Money and Exchange to include an examination of the Report of the 
Bullion Committee. He suggests that the ordinary statements of the 
balance of international payments are faulty because they do not take 
account of losses on investments.”* He has in mind losses on colonial 
investments. The idea might well be applied to the United States in 
connection with the war loans. He thinks that the corrective comes 

*Op. cit., vol. ITI, p. 216. 

"Op. cit., vol. II, p. 125. 

*Op. cit., vol. III, p. 451. 

* Wealth of Nations (Cannan ed.), pp. 322 ff. 

* Edition reprinted for J. Johnson & Co. (London, 1810), p. 29. 

"Ibid, p. 81. 


* Examination of the Report of the Bullion Committee (London, 1810), pp. 61-63. 
* Second edition (London, 1811), pp. 187 ff. 
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through the curtailing of imports rather than the increase of exports. 
If the merchants tried to get goods to export to pay their debts, prices 
would rise. 

The case of Ricardo is peculiar. He probably knew more about the 
practical working of the exchanges than any economist of his time. 
He states clearly in The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the Deprecia- 
tion of Bank Notes, that as a short-time effect the increase of gold in 
banks may lower the rate of interest,** and that the balance of trade 
may be favorable while the balance of payments is unfavorable. It js 
the latter only, he says, which operates on the exchanges.”* And yet 
when he comes to his Principles, though he gives a clear-cut statement 
of the idea of correctives and weaves it into a theory of the distribu- 
tion of the precious metals, he uses only the balance of trade and the 
effects of specie flow on prices of commodities. He did this because 
he was interested in the long-time or normal account. Ricardo’s great 
authority or the lack of knowledge of the later writers or their ex- 
cessive efforts to simplify and normalize resulted in the persistence of 
the crude form of the theory. 

Thomas Tooke offers some shrewd qualifications of the theory.” If 
gold goes out of the country, the bank restricts the circulation and 
prices fall. However, exports do not increase at once, because it takes 
time for other countries to hear of the lower prices and the credit 
terms must be arranged. Imports do not fall at once because goods 
have been ordered and must be paid for. 

A different explanation was given in a pamphlet by “A Liverpool 
Merchant,” published in 1836.** The Bank of England raises the rates 
of discount to check the demand for notes and so for gold. The con- 
traction of the currency lowers prices of commodities and so increases 
exports. He quotes the testimony of N. M. Rothschild before the Secret 
Committee on the Bank Charter in 1832. Rothschild agrees that con- 
tracting the currency will tend to turn the exchanges in their favor, 
but the effect will only be temporary unless there is a change in the 
real trade. Obviously, he neglects or does not admit that the change 
in the discount rate may cause a shifting of funds instead of com- 
modities. 

We may learn something of the opinion of the bankers about the 
effect of interest rates on gold movements by a consideration of the 
development of central bank policy by the Bank of England. It is a 
commonplace today, that central banks aim to prevent the sequence, 

Tbid., p. 153. 


* Fourth edition (London, 1811), p. 54. 
Ibid., p. 69. 


™ Considerations on the State of the Currency (London, 1826), pp. 102-4. 
%* Letters on the Bank of England, pp. 5, 28-29. 
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“ts. gold export—higher interest—movement of securities or funds—im- 
rices port of gold, by raising the discount rate to attract funds and so 
check the threatened export of gold. 

the Hawtrey’® attributes the bank difficulties in England in 1825 and 
ime, 1839 to the fact that the Bank of England had not discovered the tech- 
Cia- nique of credit control. He says that the rate rise was used tentatively 
d in in 1838. In 1847 a greater use was made of the raising of the rate. 
‘ade The government evidently understood the method of credit control by 
t is this time for it required the bank to hold the rediscount rate at 8 
yet per cent during the suspension of the fiduciary limit on bank notes. 
ent Even before the London Times had a regular financial column its 
bu- editors seem to have understood some of the more complicated results 
the of gold movements. At a time when gold had gone out and consols had 
use fallen in price, a Times editorial of August 30, 1825, gives the follow- 
eat ing explanation. The Bank of England is forced to contract its issues. 
ex- This causes the other bankers to restrict their credits. The stock specu- 

of lators are first to feel the restriction and they are forced to sell some 

of their holdings and so consols are depressed. 

If Thus it seems clear that the bankers outside the Bank of England 
nd and the financial writers were familiar with the idea of the effect of 
ces gold movements on discount rates and the movement of funds and securi- 
lit ties long before the management of the Bank of England started to base 
ds their policy on such knowledge. The economists for a long time failed to 

incorporate the banking practice into their theories. 

ol Lord Overstone in 1840 drew up and printed his “Thoughts on the 
es Separation of the Department of the Bank of England.”” It was 
n- reprinted in 1844, during the controversy over the Bank act. This 
es writing contains a statement, earlier than those of Goschen or Mac- 
et leod, of a fairly complete theory of the correctives of the exchanges. 
sf A metallic circulation could never be drained out. Because as the drain 
rs went on, the decreased amount would produce a continually increasing value 
e of the circulation; which by its effect upon the rate of interest, upon the 
e state of credit, and upon prices would assuredly stop the drain at some 


stage of its progress.” 


This statement is elaborated somewhat in the same connection.” 


Contraction of circulation acts—first upon the rate of interest—then 
upon the price of securities—then upon the market for shares, etc.—then 


' upon the negotiation of foreign securities—at a later period upon the tend- 
ency to enter into speculation in commodities—and lastly upon prices gen- 
erally, 


*Currency and Credit, p. 108. 

*F. A. Walker, Money, pp. 454-455. 

*S. J. Loyd [Lord Overstone] Tracts on Currency (London, 1858), pp. 250-1. 
* Ibid., p. 258. 
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Much later in a “Letter to the Times on the Bank Charter Act, 


etc.” in January, 1857, is a further elaboration of the influence of the 
rate of interest.” 


If the rate of interest be high in Hamburg and New York and low in 
London, through how many varied forms will money be drawn from London 
to the aid of those places, securities transmitted for sale, bills sent over for 
discount, draughts drawn against credits, etc. 

The last item would seem to be an early recognition of finance bills, 

We may conclude that the simple theory of the correctives of the 
exchanges did not appear earlier because of the persistence of mercan- 
tilist ideas, the slow movement of prices, and lack of market informa- 
tion; that the theory was not elaborated earlier, not because financial 
institutions had not developed but because Ricardo was interested in 
long-time considerations and his authority perpetuated the simple form; 
and that economists did not use for a long time the knowledge which 
bankers and financial writers had of the actual working of the com- 
mercial and financial machinery. 


James D. Macer 
New York University 


Ibid., p, 368. 
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PROVIDING HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE 


Eradication of the major sources of waste in the housing industry would allow 
private enterprise to supply the potential demand for suitable homes of the middle 
economic-third of the population. Adequate organization of the industry would re- 
quire the creation of an efficient home-credit system and the introduction of mass con- 
struction, vertical integration and efficient public guidance. A federal home loan sys- 
tem, fashioned in the manner of the federal farm loan system, would provide ample 
credit. Vertical integration and mass construction, that would provide socially inte- 
erated communities, would supply acceptable low-cost homes on a sound income- 
producing basis. Efficient public guidance would inform prospective home owners of 
what is best for their purposes in proportion to price and of operators who certify 
their products in accordance with the established standards. Good housing will cease 
to be a luxury product when the housing industry is thus organized. 


The essential elements of the problem of providing homes for the peo- 
ple of this country are embodied in the following questions: 

(1) What constitutes the potential home market? 

(2) How can this market be tapped? 

The answers to these questions are the results (1) of an analysis of 
present home ownership, the average cost of homes and the incomes of 
the masses of the population, and (2) of purposeful and cautious 
thought on the creation of federal home banks and the introduction of 
mass construction, vertical integration and public guidance into the 
home construction industry. The details of the study will be presented 
after summary answers have been given to the above questions. 

First, then, what constitutes the potential home market? 

At the present time, the construction of suitable, single-family houses 
on a commercial basis is almost exclusively a response to the demand 
provided by the top economic third of the population. New houses of the 
acceptable type are too expensive for two-thirds of the population. The 
reduction of the costs of financing, of construction, of land and of sell- 
ing, with the incomes of the industrial workers remaining the same, 
would provide a substantial increase in the demand for suitable, single- 
family structures. There are within the population, however, a large 
percentage of families who under any practical reductions would not 
be able to purchase or even rent suitable homes, This percentage is esti- 
mated to be approximately one-third of the entire population, the bot- 
tom economic third. Housing this third suitably is permanently re- 
moved from the field of profit-making.’ This leaves the middle economic 
third of the population, or approximately that, as a potential home 
market. 

Now, how can this market be tapped? 

The proposals advanced here are proposals to eradicate the various 
sources of waste in residential construction for the purpose of reducing 


*Limited-dividend and non-profit projects as well as public housing, and tax ex- 
emptions offer ways of caring for this third. 
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costs. In August, 1928, the Hoover Committee on the Elimination of 
Waste in Industry reported 53 per cent waste in the building industry, 
This means an average annual waste of more than $2,500,000,000. The 
first of these proposals is one to provide adequate and low cost finance 
and adequate financing facilities. The second proposal is one to provide 
a means to carry into construction the typical method of our industrial 
age, the efficient technique of large-scale operations, a means not only 
to eliminate wasteful construction practices, but also to provide a home 
environment in which all the amenities of the old-fashioned home can 
be preserved. The third proposal is one to eliminate excessive profits 
and selling costs in real estate and construction transactions. These 
last-mentioned items are expertly estimated to be a considerable per- 
centage of the total cost. 

The proposals can be accomplished through the creation of federal 
home banks that will not only provide adequate first and second mort- 
gage money at reasonable cost, but will also eliminate short-term mort- 
gages and the consequent possibility of frequent reductions of the 
amount of the mortgage upon renewal and the demands for premiums 
and bonuses for renewals, through mass construction and the introduc- 
tion of greater specialization, standardization and scientific manage- 
ment in construction, and through vertical integration and public guid- 
ance. 

In the three preceding paragraphs, an attempt has been made to give 
a summary view of the solution of the problem. What follows will be 
in support of the solution. 


Urban Home Ownership 


To arrive at an acceptable approximation of the potential home 
market it is necessary to know what the present situation is with refer- 
ence to home ownership. In this country the number of homes rented 
exceed the number owned. Yet the percentage of owned homes increased 
from 86.9 in 1890 to 40.9 per cent in 1920.’ There was a consistent in- 
crease in the percentage of home ownership for each of these decades ex- 
cept that from 1890 to 1900. In this decade there was a decrease of 
only .7 per cent. The Census Bureau has not yet released the data that 
give the trend from 1920 to 1930. However, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has published data that give the trend in residential construction 
from 1920 to 1980. Because there is a general correlation between the 
construction of one-family dwellings and home ownership, from these data 
an indication can be gleaned of the trend of home ownership for the 
past decade. Based upon building permits issued in 257 identical cities, 
the trend in residential construction for the past decade, therefore, will 
be considered. 

?U. S. Census, 1920, Monograph II, Mortgages on Homes, p. 89. 
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During the decade dwelling places for 3,616,387 families were pro- 
vided in these cities. Of these families 44 per cent have been housed in 
one-family dwellings; 16.6 per cent in two-family dwellings, and 39.4 
per cent in multi-family dwellings.* In every year of the decade except 
1924, 1929 and 1980, the multi-family dwelling has gained over the 
one-family dwelling. Two-family dwellings also lost ground during the 
ten years. Multi-family dwellings provided shelter for more families in 
1928 than the other two types put together. Taking these cities by 
population groups, there was a consistent decrease from 1921 to 1928 
in the percentage of one-family dwellings in every group of cities ex- 
cept the 82 cities ranging in population from 2,500 to 50,000. In the 
years 1929 and 1980, there was an increase in the percentage of one- 
family dwellings in all groups.* When those who rent and those who are 
inadequately housed are deducted, the above percentages afford excel- 
lent support for the estimate that roughly only one-third of our popula- 
tion own acceptable homes. 

This change since 1928 in the trend to multi-family housing can be 
ascribed to many causes; but the chief cause was the tightening of the 
real-estate money market which curtailed the speculative boom in the 
construction of multi-family dwellings. The open-market operations of 
the federal reserve banks made available plenty of cheap money that 
could not be used profitably by business concerns at the time. Conse- 
quently, the money was shifted to the real estate and securities markets. 
This fact, coupled with the housing shortage at the end of the war, was 
responsible for the speculative boom in construction that was witnessed 
in this country from 1921 to 1928. By 1926 the end of the shortage 
was in sight. By 1928, despite considerable overcrowding and slum 
dwelling on the part of the masses, the end of profitable construction 
had been reached. Also, while the shorfage lasted, construction stand- 
ards were lowered instead of raised. With the curtailing of the specula- 
tive wave, the cause of the shift back to single-family houses was due to 
the fact that the greater portion of the demand for construction was 
no longer provided by the profit seekers but by those who were going 
to own and occupy the dwellings. 


The Average Cost of Homes and the Incomes of the Masses 


The average cost per family in the 257 cities considered above from 
1921 to 1930 was for one-family dwellings $4,544.40, for two-family 
dwellings $4,183.70, and for the multi-family dwellings $4,126.00.° 
These figures signify the general averages which are based upon build- 


*Monthly Labor Review, April, 1932, p. 172. 
‘Monthly Labor Review, June, 1929, p. 154, and May, 1931, p. 183. 
*Monthly Labor Review, April, 1931, p. 170. 
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ing permits issued in these cities and do not include the cost of land, 
nor allowance for underestimates in the building permits, speculative 
profits and the cost of selling. Under normal circumstances, the valye 
of the one-family dwellings is relatively four times the value of the land 
This would make the average cost per family for one-family homes, for 
the ten years, even without the allowances just mentioned approxi- 
mately $5,500. With these allowances added in, the ultimate average 
cost would be approximately 25 per cent more. The Veterans’ Welfare 
Board of California, as a result of their study of the average cost dis- 
tribution in a large number of homes that sold at $5,000, found that 
the items mentioned above amounted to 27 per cent of the selling 
cost. Mr. Bernard J. Newman, director of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, found the average selling price to be approximately 30 
per cent more than the building cost. In his reports for 1928 and 1999, 
Mr. Newman, however, notes a drop in the average selling price from 
$8,465 in 1924 to $6,550 in 1928 and $6,339 in 1929. In a recent study 
by Dr. Martin A. Brumbaugh in Buffalo, New York, the average cost 
of properties with five-room houses was found to be $5,600 and for nine- 
room houses $7,000. 

Now, what chance has the average worker to buy the average home, 
costing according to the above analysis, with allowances for the down- 
ward trend in prices, approximately $6,000? It is commonly agreed by 
the best experts that under usual circumstances the amount that can 
be safely spent in the purchase of a home should not be more than two 
and one-half times the gross income of the prospective purchaser. What 
then is the average annual wage in industry? According to such data 
as are available’ the average annual earnings in industry are considera- 
bly less than $1,300. About one-third of the total number of adult male 
wage-earners still receive less income each year than conservative re- 
search bureaus deem sufficient for the minimum health and decency 
standard.* The above average, even if accurate, is for the purpose at 
hand meaningless because of the great discrepancies between the wages 
of skilled and unskilled workers and of men and women. Anne Rochester’ 
estimates, however, that there are “some 8,000,000 wage earners in the 
United States (1928) receiving from $42 to $60 a week or even up to 

75 for a full-time week,” whereas Edith Elmer Wood” estimates that 
one-third of American families have incomes not to exceed $1,200, one- 


*McMichael, Selling Real Estate, p. 174. 

*King, The National Income and Its Purchasing Power, p. 144. See also National 
Industrial Conference Board, Wages in the United States in 1928, pp. 10 and 20. Anna 
Rochester, “Wages in United States,” Labor Age, February, 1928. 

*Laidler, How America Lives, p. T. 

*“Wages in United States,” op. cit. 

* Recent Trends in American Housing, p. 52. 
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third of American families have incomes between $1,200 and $2,000, and 
one-third have annual incomes in excess of $2,000. 

The above analysis of home ownership and of the average cost of 
homes and the incomes of the masses is the basis of the belief advanced 
at the beginning of this treatment that new houses of the acceptable 
type are at present too expensive for two-thirds of the population. It 
's also the basis of the belief that, with the reduction of the present cost 
of financing, of land, of construction, and of selling, a potential home 
market will be provided by the middle economic third of the population. 
How reductions in these costs can be effected now will be pointed out. 


Federal Home Banks 


In the autumn of 1980, President Hoover made the following state- 
ment to the steering committee of his projected Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership: 


The finance of home building, especially for second mortgages, is the most 
backward segment of our whole credit system. It is easier to borrow eighty- 
five per cent on an automobile and repay it on the installment plan than to 


buy a home on that basis—and generally the house requires a higher interest 
rate. 


This statement points out one of the great barriers which at the pres- 
ent time helps to limit home ownership to virtually the upper economic 
third of the population. The present structure does not provide ade- 
quate, low-cost finance or adequate financing facilities. Most of our 
home financing institutions operate on conservative principles, lending 
from 40 to 60 per cent of appraised values for short terms. This last 
factor frequently makes for difficulty. Through the shrinkage of the 
value of the property and for other reasons, mortgagees often are un- 
willing to renew the mortgages for the same amount. Experience has 
proved that long-term mortgages, extending from 12 to 15 years for a 
much larger percentage of the appraised value and providing amortiza- 
tion of the entire principal, are more satisfactory to both the mort- 
gagee and the mortgager. 

The greatest financial barrier to sound home ownership is found in 
the second mortgage field. It is not unusual for purchasers to pay a 
bonus of 15 to 20 per cent for junior financing service. Fancy bonuses 
and premiums frequently are necessary to renew junior mortgages; this 
makes the burden considerably heavier. Then, too, the junior mortgagee 
does not have the benefit of the investigational work done for the first 
mortgagee; and usually there is a duplication of fees and charges. The 
main defect at present, however, is that there is not sufficient junior 
mortgage money available. This fact makes the cost in this field dis- 
proportionately high. 
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The present system is inadequate to provide for all for whom hom 
ownership is desirable. In fact, the home owner or prospective owner 
finds himself in much the same position that the farmer was in prior to 
the enactment of the Federal Farm act in 1916. 

The Federal Farm Loan act provided a dual system of farm mort. 
gage banks—a system of twelve federal land banks, organized and ¢s- 
tablished by the federal government and a system of joint stock lang 
banks, unlimited in number and established strictly by private enter. 
prise. A Federal Farm Board was created to supervise the whole system, 
The capital of the federal land banks was subscribed in the beginning 
by the federal government, but since has been purchased by borrowers, 
The capital of the joint stock banks was supplied by private enterprise. 
The loans of both systems are made with funds obtained through the 
sale of bonds, issued under the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and sold to the public. These bonds are secured by farm mort- 
gages. The federal land banks make loans through farm-loan associ- 
ations organized by borrowing farmers for the purpose of handling 
the loans, whereas loans are made directly to farmers by joint stock 
banks. 

The enactment of a Federal Home Loan act, fashioned in the manner 
of the Federal Farm Loan act, with a dual system, that would provide 
(1) adequate supervision and control, (2) the amortization plan of 
repayment of loans, which combines first and second liens, (8) the tax 
exemption feature, (4) the sale of bonds secured by home mortgages, 
(5) specific requirements concerning the ratio of loans to resources, 
(6) strict limits as to interest, and (7) the codperative feature, should 
solve the home ownership credit problem for those for whom home owner- 
ship is at present sound. The first problem of prospective home owners is 
to obtain the necessary amount of credit on such terms as will make 
it possible for them to meet their obligations readily and not upon terms 
and risks comparable in most instances to terms and risks extended by 
the pawnbroker. The above suggestion at least provides a working basis 
for the development of a home credit system that will prove adequate. 


Mass Construction 


An adequate home credit system, however, solves only the first prob- 
lem for the prospective home owner. Other major problems confronting 
him are exorbitant costs of construction, of land, and of selling. Sug- 
gestions for the reduction of the costs of construction will now be ad- 
vanced. 

The prospective home owner’s next need after an adequate credit 
system is a revolution in home construction. With two-thirds of the 
population inadequately housed through our present home construction 
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system, it is obvious that the present system is an industrial lag. The 
system has been changed very little since houses were first built in this 
country. Clearly it has outlived its usefulness; new conditions are de- 
manding a new system. Its maintenance means that the great majority 
of families must continue to live in overcrowded and dilapidated struc- 
tures Which are below present standards of sanitation, health and de- 
cency and which jeopardize family life. The present system fails to 
supply the needs both in cost and in quality. Hence, mass construction 
and vertical integration are proposed as a solution to the problem. 

Mass or repetitive construction implies the manufacture of vast num- 
bers of identical units by a single, well-equipped plant employing sci- 
entific management. It means that hundreds of houses are erected on 
the basis of a standard fundamental plan. It means that millions of 
standardized parts, such as windows, doors, framing, wall, floor, ceiling 
and roof panels, stairs, bathrooms, closets, dumbwaiters, laundry 
chutes, and other built-in features, are completely fabricated within a 
single plant and are ready for setting in place in the structures upon 
arrival at the site. It means not only the standardization of parts, but 
also of room and house dimensions and basic designs. This is essential to 
proper fitting in the assembling process. These dimensions and designs 
of course would comply with the requirements for proper space, light 
and air. It means power-driven machinery and equipment, much of it 
automatic, where hand-tools and helpers now are used. It means that 
through scientific management, lost motion, waste and damage would 
be wholly eliminated. It means not only the use of power-driven ma- 
chinery, specialization and standardization, but also the use of by- 
products as far as this is possible. It means that central heating plants 
will be as necessary as sewers and other group-serving conveniences. 
Piping for these plants will be installed in common trenches with other 
pipes. It means that scientific method will be carried over into the field 
of construction management; this means not only the elimination of 
waste in the use of material, but also in the use of human and natural 
power through careful construction planning, line-staff or functional 
organization and scientific job study. 

It means, also, efficiency and honesty of purpose in architecture and 
good, small and multi-family houses. New methods of factory fabrica- 
tion will undoubtedly have their effects upon the appearances of the 
structures as well as upon their costs. Cellars, attics, backstairs, false 
appurtenances and some interior partitions perhaps will be eliminated. 
There will be a much greater use of metal, plastics, rubber, composi- 
tions of various kinds, cork and of welding than at present. Yet despite 
almost rigid standardization, there would be adequate variety. Just 
as nickel, paint, upholstery and other trimmings make the basically 
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standardized motor car diverse enough in outward aspects to please 
the most fastidious, so will interior and exterior decoration produce 
variety in housing. Whatever the quality of taste, it certainly should 
not be smothered under mass construction. 

Mass construction can be employed in both single-family and multi- 
family structures, according to the need. In the multi-family structure, 
standard factory fabricated units would be employed in multiple quanti- 
ties according to the number of families to be housed. For all struc- 
tures there are definite essentials; there are also differences. The type 
of houses erected in any community would depend upon the composition 
of its population. ‘l'o some individuals a house is nothing more than a 
habitation, a shelter or a place in which to sleep. To others it must be 
more: a home, a place in which to live, an object of affection with per- 
sonality that symbolizes the persons that live in it. In any community 
there are two definite groups to consider—those who have or propose 
to have children and those who do not. For the first group the single. 
family house with its own ample lawn and adequate light and ventila- 
tion for every room has advantages. For the second group the multi- 
family house with its conveniences and economy has advantages. Yet 
there is some hope of making the multi-family house suitable for the 
first group and of removing such handicaps of the single-family house 
as tending the furnace and shovelling the snow, through community 
management analagous to that used in the multi-family house. Regard- 
less of the need or desire, mass construction means a much lower con- 
struction cost. 

Specialization reaches its greatest development under mass produc- 
tion; the use of expensive power-driven machinery is profitable only 
when its products are made in large quantities. The automobile and 
radio industries are good illustrations of the results of mass production. 
The very great reduction in cost through factory fabrication of auto- 
mobiles and radios is convincing proof that mass construction will re- 
sult in a very great reduction of the cost of homes. 


Vertical Integration and Public Guidance 


Financing, construction, land and profits are the four elements that 
make up the cost of a home. Suggestions for the reduction of the cost 
of financing and the cost of construction have been advanced. Sugges- 
tions for the reduction of the cost of land and of excessive profits need 
to be considered. Vertical integration and public guidance in the con- 
struction industry will make possible great reductions in these costs. Of 
course vertical integration and public guidance also will make possible 
certain reductions in the costs of financing and of construction; federal 
home banks and mass construction on the other hand also will make pos- 
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sible certain reductions in the costs of land and of selling and in profits. 
There will be some overlapping; these factors, therefore, must be em- 
ployed concurrently to make the tapping of the potential market pos- 
sible. However, a reduction in the costs of land and selling and in profits 
can be achieved primarily through vertical integration and public guid- 
ance. 

Vertical integration in construction means the concentration in one 
concern of all or almost all the functions which previously have been 
carried out separately by different concerns in the different stages of the 
industry, from the acquisition of the raw material down to the market- 
ing of the finished house. It means such economies in production as re- 
sult from the elimination of middlemen, from a reduction of the cost of 
selling, from a better adapted product, from a better codrdinated proc- 
ess, and from an assured supply of materials. It means savings from 
the purchases of large quantities, a more advantageous use of plant, 
uiachinery and equipment, a more adequate forecasting of demand and 
a more efficient dovetailing of the various stages of construction. It 
means also the control of raw material and the continuous use of ex- 
pensive automatic machinery. In this industry the activities of middle- 
men add a large increment to the final cost. Vertical integration would 
eliminate much of this increment. This all means a reduced cost per unit 
of output. 

What Ford has done in the automobile industry is what must be 
done in the housing industry. The trouble with the housing industry 
is that it has never been adequately organized. Adequate organization 
would mean, among other things, the purchase of land in large quanti- 
ties; but in response to the true demand and at the right price, the con- 
trol of the sources of materials, the production of materials, the factory 
fabrication from these materials of the various construction units, the 
assembling of these units into the finished products, and the sale of these 
houses by the same organization at a price that would make a market 
of the middle economic-third of our population. Such integration re- 
duces the selling price not only by eliminating unnecessary steps or dupli- 
cations in the marketing process but also by better codrdination of the 
various stages. 

Adequate organization would mean further the scrapping of our 
slums and blighted areas. There is nothing that compels the housing 
of certain groups on certain areas. New additions or subdivisions, by 
virtue of the vacancies they would cause in the older sections, might 
provide in many instances suitable housing for those now living in the 
slums. Through the exercise of the privilege of eminent domain, con- 
demnation privileges now granted railways, public utilities, ferries, air- 
ports, and cemeteries would be granted responsible construction con- 
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cerns. This privilege would make possible the clearance of the deserted 
slum areas; this should mean in many instances the provision of loy- 
cost land in desirable sections for new low-priced houses. 

Adequate organization would mean, also, more efficient public guid- 
ance. Much of the waste in construction is caused by the ignorance of 
consumers and the lack of standardization, which prevent them from 
knowing the real quality of what they buy. This makes public guidance 
in construction necessary to protect the prospective home owner from 
fraud and misrepresentation and to inform him not only of what is best 
for his purpose, but also what is best in proportion to price. How little 
the average man knows about qualities, about measurements -and their 
significance in terms of size, weight, serviceability, about the relative 
efficacy of this or that material for specific purposes is appalling. Price, 
too often his only guide, is frequently a very inadequate one. 

That public guidance in the form of information is provided at 
present is true; but this guidance is inadequate. For instance, the Dj- 
vision of Simplified Practices of the Bureau of Standards has made 
general efforts to bring about standardization in grades and sizes. This 
division “serves as a centralizing agency in bringing together producers, 
distributors, and consumers whenever requested by any of these groups, 
for the purpose of assisting these interests in their mutual efforts to 
eliminate waste in production.” Also, the Division ‘of Building and 
Housing of the Bureau of Standards issues pamphlets on housing, build- 
ing, financing, and repairs.’* Also, it issues monthly reports of prices 
of major building materials in some 50 cities; conducts surveys of 
trends in the small-house construction field; has issued a model city 
planning and a model zoning enabling act; maintains statistics on zon- 
ing and city planning; and has issued model building codes. Through 
other divisions the Bureau tests building material of various types and 
publishes the results in its various bulletins. This guidance is good as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

From the work of the Federal Specifications Board, also of the 
Bureau, a rough indication is provided of what might be done for 
prospective home owners; and this action in behalf of prospective home 
owners undoubtedly would be in accord with the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to put the government behind business, but not in 
business. This Board provides specifications to be used in the purchase 
of supplies by the federal, by state, and by city governments. In its 
insistence that all government purchases meet certain definite standards, 
it has caused the supply of goods needed at considerably less than the 
prevailing market price. At a cost of approximately $2,000,000 a year, 


™U. S. Department of Commerce, Annual Report of the Secretary, 1924, p. 18. 
™ A complete list of these pamphlets may be found in Price List 72, Government 
Publications of Interest to Suburbanites and Home-Butlders. 
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+ is estimated that the Bureau saves the government more than 
¢100,000,000 every year. The Bureau can furnish a list of hundreds of 
manufacturers who will certify their products to purchasers in accord- 
ance with the government specifications. Also, the Board has supple 
mented the certification procedure with the fostering of a labeling system. 
The possibilities involved here are immense. Through it the consumer 
now is able to judge the fitness of a few products; certainly as a means 
of protecting the loans of the Federal Home Banks, as well as the 
purchaser, the plan should be used in the field of home construction. 

Further, the Committee on Home Information Services and Centers 
during the recent President’s Conference reported that: 


In no community studied can it be said that the requirements are met of a 
well-codrdinated, complete, reliable, and practical information service on 
these subjects... . 

The sources of home information are in most communities poorly co- 
ordinated and there is little attempt in general for organizations concerned 
to work together. 

Publicity and educational programs are on the whole entirely inadequate. 
They do not succeed in reaching people seeking information. 

This lack of accurate, complete, and unbiased information and education 
is responsible, at least in part, for poor house planning and design, since the 
typical family undertaking to build or buy a home lacks a knowledge of the 
rudiments of these subjects. It is responsible also for poor construction and 
rapid depreciation of property values, which, in turn tend to discourage 
home ownership.** 


The committee also expressed the belief that a central clearing house 
for inquiries on city planning, home building, and home-making should 
be established and that home financing agencies should be urged to 
realize their responsibility in stamping out shoddy construction. In line 
with this belief it is here suggested that the Division of Building and 
Housing of the Bureau of Standards could be made an official national 
governmental agency not only to perform its present functions but also 
to serve as a central clearing house and, in conjunction with the Federal 
Home Banks, if and when they are created, to provide the leadership 
in all public guidance. 

Vertical integration, which would necessitate the buying of raw land 
in large quantities and the improving of it in large quantities, would 
reduce the original cost of land. Adequate public guidance, which would 
require proper city planning and zoning, would prevent excessive un- 
earned increments in the land. Adequate integration and guidance as 
pointed out above would reduce the cost of selling and prevent excessive 
profits. 


Roughly estimated, then, the middle economic third of our popula- 


” Report of the Committee on Home Information Services and Centers, President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, p. 82. 
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tion provides a potential home market. This market can be tapped by 
the eradication of the various sources of waste in residential constry¢. 
tion. These sources of waste can be largely eradicated through the 
creation of federal home banks and through the introduction of mass 
construction, vertical integration and adequate public guidance jn, 
the construction industry. These steps would not only help to organize 
the industry adequately but also would help to protect our citizens and 
to strengthen the institution of private property. 
Joun Prescorr Murcnison 
Howard University 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS: ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
TO THE UNITED STATES’ 


The International Labor Organization of the League of Nations is the only world- 
wide international economic institution which has functioned actively and continuously 
during the whole of the post-war period. In estimating the economic significance 
of this organization to the United States it is to be recognized that there are definite 
reasons why—at least from the theoretical point of view—the regulation of industry 
and labor brought about by international action will have increasing importance to 
American workers and employers. The significance of the work of this organization is 
to be found not only in those results which are direct and immediate but more so 
in the consequences that are indirect and of the future. Of the latter the most im- 
portant is probably that the International Labor Organization is a step in the 
evolution of an “international economic community,” the need for which the failure 
of the several post-war international economic conferences fully demonstrates. The 
International Labor Organization possesses features to make international collabora- 
tion possible and effective. In this respect it is an achievement and a promise. 


I 


The International Labor Organization of the League of Nations fur- 
nishes the economist with an illustration of an institution unique in its 
structure and unsurpassed in its scope of membership. It is unique in 
providing a world-wide organization in which the workers, the employers, 
and the public are represented in deliberating upon questions of mutual 
concern ; it is unsurpassed in bringing within its membership 56 nations.” 
Such an institution necessarily raises interesting and important ques- 
tions of theory and practice. With the ever increasing number of inter- 
national organizations not only in the field of labor but in all phases 
of economic activity, with the claims and counter-claims concerning “in- 
ternationalism” and international organization, it is important that an 
evaluation be made of the International Labor Organization which stands 


*For the opportunity to gather the material on which this article is based I am 
indebted to the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University. 

*The independent countries which, at the present time, are not members are 
Afghanistan, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Hejaz, Russia, Turkey and the United States. 
Members of the League are ipso facto members of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (Art. 387, Part XIII, Treaty of Versailles). The question as to whether, a con- 
trario, members of the Organization must also be members of the League has always 
been an uncertain issue and never definitely answered. 

The reader will recall that the organization of the International Labor Office 
runs directly parallel with the organization of the League of Nations (of which 
the former is a part—although it possesses-a self-governing structure created by 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles). The three constituent organs of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization are: (1) the International Labor Conference, the ul- 
timate authority which meets annually and to which each member state (now 56 in 
number) sends 4 members—2 representing the government, one the employers, and 
one the workers; (2) the governing body composed of 24 members—12 of which 
are representatives of the governments, and 6 each from workers and employers 
respectively; and (3) the International Labor Office, with its staff of more than 
00 and over 80 nationalities, is the permanent organization that links together 
the meetings of the annual sessions of the Conference. 
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alone in the whole field of international economic institutions in its active, 
continuous, and regular functioning during the entire post-war period, 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the significance of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization.* Historical, legalistic, and procedural 
aspects of the subject will not be considered here.* These phases of th. 
subject have been given attention to nearly complete exclusion of th. 
economic questions presented by the activities of the ILO. The discy;. 
sion in this country of our relation to this organization has been cop. 
cerned almost entirely with the legalistic problem of constitutionality 
of labor legislation by our federal form of government and the power 
of our government to enter into multilateral labor agreements. That 
field has been dealt with elsewhere,° and we shall therefore confine our 
consideration to the importance, from an economic point of view, of the 
work of the ILO and more especially the economic significance of this 
work to the United States.‘ 


II 


Certain fundamental economic facts are highly important to an in- 
ternational organization which undertakes to promote legislation and 


As a matter of venience the abbreviation ILO will generally be used in 
place of “International Labor Organization.” 

*Concerning these aspects of the ILO there is a large body of literature. For 
secondary sources the general reader will find very useful, e.g., E. B, Behrins, The 
International Labour Office (London, 1924); H. J. W. Hetherington, International 
Labour Legislation (London, 1920); G. A. Johnston, International Social Progress 
(London, 1924); D. H. Miller, International Relations of Labor (New York, 1921); 
National Industrial Conference Board, The International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations (New York, 1922); Paul Périgord, The International Labor 
Organization, A Study of Labor and Capital in Coédperation (New York, 1926); 


and the publication of the ILO itself, Ten Years of International Organisation 
(Geneva, 1931). 
For the phase of the subject with which this paper is concerned (i.¢., the economic) 


the writer has found the numbers of the annual Report of the Director, International 
Labour Conference (of which the 1921 is the first) a veritable mine of information, 


giving an exceedingly complete and lucid discussion of every phase of the ILO. 
It would probably be difficult to duplicate in official documents, material which is 
written in a more clear, interesting manner and with the judiciousness one finds 
here. Another original source which stands alone in the scope and acuteness of 


its treatment of international developments in industrial-labor questions, and which, 
the writer has found exceedingly helpful as it is a weekly publication, is the Swedish 
journal Fackforeningsrorelsen 

°Cf. eg., W. G. Rice, Jr. “The Constitutionality of Labour Legislation in the 
United States of America: I,” International Labour Review, XIV (No. 5, Nov. 
1926), 619-639; and ibid. (Part II), XIV (No. 6, Dec. 1926), 801 ff. Also J. P. 
Chamberlain, “The United States and International Labor Office,” American Labor 
Legislation Review, XCII (No. 2, June, 1927), 171-180. 

*The difficulty raised by the federal form of government, not incurred by the 
unitary governments, was recognized when Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
was drawn up. Apropos of this, Article 405 reads: “In the case of a federal Staite, 
the power of which to enter into conventions on labour matters is subject to limi- 
tations, it shall be in the discretion of that Government to treat a draft convention 
to which such limitations apply as a recommendation only. . . .” This statement was 
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regulation of industrial life based upon the principle that “labor is not 
, commodity.”” First, should be considered the inequality in the distribu- 
tion of natural resources, not only with respect to the differences in the 
quantity and quality of those resources within each of the sovereign 
states but also the per capita distribution throughout the world. That 
is to say, the land-man ratio differs widely as between not only the 
Orient and the Occident but also as between southern and northern 
Europe. Secondly, it is equally obvious that the proportion of capital 
‘o resources and population varies greatly between the industrial and 
agricultural countries of Europe, to say nothing of the differences which 
exist over a field as large as that of 56 nations. Thirdly, management, 
“entrepreneurship,” “Unternehmersgeist,” differs greatly from one na- 
tional territory to another. And, fourthly, the rates at which the prog- 
ress of invention and the change in the general state of the arts take 
place are not uniform from one territory to another. 

In light of these fundamental facts the accepted economic reasoning 
would hold that wages and conditions of workers in any region would 
be very largely determined by the conditions referred to above, or more 
briefly stated, the natural resources of that region together with the 
ingenuity of labor and management to exploit those resources. Under 
conditions of free competition, capital and labor, through the profit-seek- 
ing motive of the employer, would be adjusted to those industries and 
regions where return was greater rather than less and through that ad- 
justment, given time, the largest productive return would result. To 
this one need add only the Marshallian principle of substitution to ar- 
rive quickly at the conclusion that “everything tends to find its own 
level.”* But just as this more rigid, long-time, static reasoning of the 
economists has given way with respect to the possibilities, and the need, 
of organization of labor in the national economic field,’ so also the ques- 
tion suggests itself whether a further “recession” of the policy of laissez 
faire will lead to a “middle ground” with regard to the possibilities and 
need of some sort of collaboration, and regulation, in the international 


incorporated into Part XIII especially because of the difficulty which Gompers and 
the American delegates to the Peace Conference stressed, namely, that multilateral 
labor agreements did not fall within the jurisdiction of our federal government. It 
was felt at the time that this difficulty was met by Article 405. 

‘Article 427, Part XIII, Treaty of Versailles. This principle is the first of the 
nine enumerated in Article 427 and accepted as “well fitted to guide the policy” of 
the ILO. The others are the right of association “for all lawful purposes, prohibition 
of child labor, the right to a decent living wage, equal pay for equal work, a 
weekly rest day, the 8-hour day, equality of rights for foreign workers, and labor 
inspection in which women shall take part. 

*Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th ed., pp. 404-405. 

*As Professor Taussig puts it, “a middle ground would now be taken by most 
economists.” (See his Prineiples of Economics, v. ii, 3rd ed., p. 299.) 
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economic field such as the International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations is carrying on. 

There are definite reasons for believing that the sort of regulation 
of industry and labor which is brought about by international action 
through the work of the ILO and which would not be brought about 
nationally—that is, by one nation at a time’’—will be of growing im- 
portance to American workers and employers. In the first place, to an 
increasing degree economic and political borders do not coincide. “Eo. 
ization” is a natural development with the increasin, 
importance of export industries, the establishment of branch plants 
abroad, and the sale of those staple, standardized, industrial products 
(for which we cannot claim a particular hold on markets on the grounds 
that American products are “more desirable” or of “higher quality”) 
in international markets in direct competition with similar goods pro- 
duced abroad. As the best machinery, technique, and methods are quickly 
adopted especially in the export industries by producers throughout the 
world, and with increasing internationalization of capital, the labor 
differential becomes of greater significance in the unit cost of the finished 
product.** This has particular application to those countries whose in- 
dustrialization has taken place in recent years and which are, therefore, 
equipped with the most improved machinery and methods.” To the 


nomic international 


In my opinion the importance of this point, especially with regard to European 
nations, can hardly be overstated. Apropos of this, the statement of Lord Burnham 
is in point. He said, “Men, women, and children are kept at work throughout the 
world in conditions often lower than they ought to be in each country through a 
fear of international competition. The way to remove the grounds of that fear is to 
get industrial conditions levelled up all over the world by international agreements 
to which governments, workers, and employers are equally committed, and which 
they have drafted in common council. . .. Presiding over two successive annual 
sessions of the International Labour Conference (of the ILO), I became convinced 
that this new contribution to international government is rapidly becoming what is 
certainly the most powerful lever yet designed for raising the level of industrial 
civilization” (quoted in E. M. Oliver, The World’s Industrial Parliament). Cf., also, 
B. H. Sumner, “Labor as an International Problem,” Economic Journal, XXX], 
no. 124, Dec., 1921, 533-536 

The European coal industry furnishes a striking instance of an industry in 
which regulation, looking toward improvement of working conditions, by each coun- 
try working independently is held to be impossible. Any support, whatsoever, for 
a reduction in the miner’s working-day would only be forthcoming on the condition 
of an equal and simultaneous reduction in the part of all the European coal pro- 
ducing countries. This was emphatically brought out in the committee meetings 
(which the writer was permitted to attend although they were not open to the 
public) and also in the assembly meetings of the International Labor Conference, 
in Geneva, in 1931. (Cf. Minutes of the International Labour Conference, 14th 
Session, 18th Sitting, Geneva, June 26, 1931, p. 371.) 

“Of, Leifur Magnusson, “International Competition in Labor Conditions and 
the Maintenance of Labor Standards,” American Labor Legislation Review, XVII 
(no. 2, June, 1927), 148-161. 

2 The importance of the difference in labor cost is clearly seen in the Indian and 
Japanese cotton textile industry. Both countries equipped with essentially the same 
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degree that labor costs are an important factor in the total expenses, 
and to the degree that machine production is increasingly automatic and 
can employ “cheap labor,” it follows that the advanced industrial coun- 
try will meet an increasing degree of competition in international mar- 
kets.’ From this point of view the American employers and laborers 
should obviously be directly interested in labor and industrial regula- 
tion upon an international scale to whatever degree such regulation is 
yossible. This is, clearly, all the more true since the adjustment called 
wr by such regulation would fall almost entirely upon the governments 
and producers of the other countries. Multilateral agreements drawn up 
by the member states of the ILO must of necessity contain provisions 
attainable to most, if not all, of the less industrialized countries; for 
setting these conventions too high would result in unemployment.* These 
conventions would, therefore, call for conditions already existing to a 
large, if not complete, degree in the United States. 

From a second point of view American employers and laborers are di- 
rectly affected by the “leveling-up” work of an international economic 
organization such as the ILO. If it is assumed to be true that a higher 
content or standard of living for the workers of other countries, whose 
content of living is now unfavorable, will mean increased efficiency of 
such labor, increased wages would also tend to follow. Such increased 
wages and purchasing power would redound to the advantage of Ameri- 


capital, supervised by foreign management of approximately equal ability, and 
both countries selling their finished product in the same Oriental markets, competi- 
tion is restricted to the labor element in the expenses of production. With the 
reduction of hours in the working day, as a result of the International Labor Con- 
vention of 1919, India rapidly found her market in Bombay being absorbed by 
Japanese producers who had not reduced hours. (See, ILO, “The Seventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference,” International Labour Review, XII (no. 
2, Aug., 1925), 145-185.) 

* Americans are prone to maintain that “cheap” labor is that with a low marginal 
productivity and therefore foreign industries employing low-paid labor have no 
lower money, wage cost per unit of output than our American employers. From 
my first-hand observation of industrial plants in several European countries (and 
also a large number of factories of all kinds in this country) it is my opinion that 
the view so generally held regarding the high productivity of American laborers 
relative to foreign workers may frequently be quite naive. One finds today especially 
in such newly industrialized countries as Czechoslovakia and Sweden industrial plants 
equipped with the latest and most perfected American and German machinery, super- 
vised by exceptionally well-schooled foremen, and completely “rationalized” (and 
European industry certainly has taken to American “Taylorism”!) in organization 
of plant and routing of work. 

_ “Cf. Herbert Feis, “International Labour Legislation in the Light of Economic 
Theory,” International Labour Review, XV (no. 4, April, 1927), 502-503; Renest 
Mahaim, “Les Principes de la Législation Internationale du Travail,” Académie 
Royale de Belgique, XII (5th series, 1926), 221; and also the excellent book by 
Karl Pribram (an official of the ILO), Die Probleme der Internationalen Sozialpolitik 


(Leipzig, 1927), p. 196 and chap. 5, “Die Grenzen und die Aussichten der interna- 
tionalen Sozialpolitik.” 
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can industry in increased markets among the millions of foreign laborers 
who are now absolutely deprived of those numerous American products 
regarded more or less as necessities by our own laborers. 

And in the third place, the American employers’ and laborers’ concery 
in European industrial conditions has been greatly increased by the 
profound change, as a consequence of the war, in the international finan. 
cial status of the United States. We have reversed our position from that 
of a debtor nation to that of the creditor nation to the most of Europe. 
If these debts are to be paid to the United States, and hence are to bring 
the very great increase in imports of industrial goods necessitated by 
those payments, it is desirable from the standpoint of American en- 
ployers and laborers that efforts should be made to maintain the level of 
competition in European industry on a somewhat higher plane than 
that to which it might otherwise be reduced, and thereby to diminish 
the danger of an impairment of the standards of employment in those in- 
dustries which are producing similar products in this country. 

It is reasonable to assert, therefore, that from the theoretical point of 
view the work of the ILO in raising the competitive level of industry and 
labor is increasingly significant to American workers and employers. The 
measure of this significance is, of course, not only the results which have 
now been obtained but also those consequences which it seems quite defi- 
nitely will materialize in the future—as difficult as it may be to designate 
these accurately—from the activities which have been and are now being 
pursued by the ILO. What then can be said to be the accomplishments 
of this organization? 


Ill 


To determine the results due to the functioning of a social, economic 
organization which is a part of a highly interrelated structure is na- 
turally very difficult. This is especially true of an organization such as 
the International Labor Organization of the League of Nations with 
its world-wide membership of 56 nations in all stages of industrial devel- 
opment. Any attempt to simplify the problem of evaluating the work of 
this organization would be absurd. Consequences which are direct and 
immediate cannot be separated from those results that are indirect and 
of the future. To look, as is so frequently done, to the draft conventions 
and recommendations adopted at the sessions of the International Labor 
Conference and to the ratifications of those conventions—as well as to 
action taken in accord with the recommendations of the Conference—by 
the parliaments of the states which are members of the ILO, as the 
criteria of the results of the ILO would lead one to conclusions which are 
superficial and inaccurate. Marshall’s analysis of the relations between 
demand and supply and price by using a fourfold division of time is sug- 
gestive in the analysis of the results of the ILO. We shall, then, consider 
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frst, the results which have been immediate or direct; secondly, those 
which, while not direct, have nevertheless been quite immediate; and 
thirdly, those results which may be said to be the long-run consequences. 

As to the immediate or direct results, the ILO has produced 31 draft 
conventions and 88 recommendations” at the 15 annual sessions of its 
Conference which have taken place in the years 1919 through 1931.”° 
The draft conventions have dealt with what may be termed “conditions 
of employment,” namely, hours of work, placement of workers, treat- 
ment of seamen and agricultural workers, industrial diseases, compulsory 
labor, and related questions. By January 31, 1932, a total of 452 ratifi- 
cations had been obtained from the governments of the 56 member states 
of the LLO on the 81 draft conventions.” 

Any attempt to estimate the significance of these draft conventions 
and their ratifications on the economic life of the member states, to say 
nothing of the significance which these measures have for a non-member 
such as the United States, is extremely complex.** An examination of 
such evidence as is available on this point quite definitely confirms the 
view held by the ILO that conventions have both “stimulated progress 
and stiffened resistance to regression.” In particular the research work 
in preparation of these measures” has brought together a tremendous 
amount of scientific data, defined industrial-labor problems, thrown pene- 
trating light on all aspects of the issues, and for the first time in history 
provided for a balance of conflicting interest in the regular discussion 
of questions of mutual concern. What direct significance has this to the 
United States? While not commensurable, the significance is that the 

®Space permits neither a statement nor a discussion of the main principles of 
these conventions and recommendations. The texts are given in the publication of 
the ILO. Draft Conventions and Recommendations Adopted by the International La- 
bour Conference, 1919-1930 (Geneva, 1930). 

“The sixteenth session (1932) has just taken place. No report at this date is 
available in this country on the results of the conference. 

"No direct measure of the results from recommendations can be made. They 
differ from draft conventions in that the recommendations indicate the policy which 
member states are asked to follow in formulating their national legislation, whereas 
the convention must be ratified (or rejected) as it stands. With recommendations, 
however, as well as draft conventions the requirement of Article 405, Part XIII, 
of the Treaty of Peace is the same in one respect, namely, that within 18 months 
both types of measures must be brought before the national parliaments of the ILO 
member states for enactment of legislation or other action. 

Ratifications of the ILO conventions by the leading industrial countries have been 
(up to March 15, 1931); Germany, 18; France, 16; Great Britain, 17; Italy, 16; 
Japan, 10. The rate at which ratifications have occurred has been: 50 in 1925; 48 
in 1926; 35 in 1927; 34 in 1928; 79 in 1929; 44 in 1930; and 38 in 1931 (Cf. Report 
of the Director, International Labour Conference, 1931, Part II, “Annual Review”). 

“Cf, ILO, The International Labour Organization (Geneva, 1931), pp. 289-310, 
where a suggestive, although brief, analysis is attempted. See also the statement of 
William Graham, president of the British Board of Trade, Report of the Director, 


International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1931), Part I, p. 4. 
“Cf. pp. 456-457 below. 
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measures of the ILO have been productive of keeping the foreign levd 
of industrial competition somewhat higher and also in assisting to bring 
about such legislation that will come only on the basis of similar and 
simultaneous action by other nations, as has been pointed out in the 
preceding section of this paper. And such results cannot be meaningless 
to this country. ; 

To turn now, in the second place, to those results of the work of the 
ILO which, while not direct, have nevertheless been quite immediate. These 
have been threefold: first, the less advanced industrialized nations have 
been furnished with standards of industrial regulation and an almost 
complete code of industrial and labor law; secondly, industrial unrest 
has been reduced ; and thirdly, organization of employers and employees 
has been hastened. 

Concerning the first of these, a striking fact may be noted when one 
turns to the ratifications of the ILO conventions by, for example, Luxem- 
burg which has ratified every one of the first 25 (of a total of 81) con- 
ventions! Similarly the following figures of ratifications are certainly 
indicative of the stimulation which the smaller countries have received by 
means of international action provided through the ILO: Bulgaria, 25; 
Estonia, 18; Greece, 13; Hungary, 14; Irish Free State, 21; Latvia, 17; 
Poland, 14; Roumania, 16; Yugoslavia, 19; and Czechoslovakia, 11.” 
These countries are agricultural, of course, and industrial-labor legisla- 
tion is as yet of little importance and, in fact, of quite nominal signifi- 
cance. But the important fact is that such legislation has resulted in an 
industrial equilibrium having been “created,” in advance of industrializa- 
tion, on a higher plane than that which would result competitively. So 
far as this legislation is enforced in these countries industrialization will 
not occur until effectiveness of capital and management rather than 
“cheap,” sweated labor makes for competitive strength. The significance 
of this to the United States—as well as for England—can be found in 
the statement made by Ramsay MacDonald in the House of Commons, 
February 16, 1925: 

Will the Government, instead of trying to put up a wall against sweated 
goods that experience shows can never be fully effective, help us to eliminate 
sweated goods altogether, so that they will not be available either for home 


or for foreign consumption? Up till now they have done nothing. Our other 
proposals are found in the International Labour Office at Geneva.”* 


Little needs to be said regarding the other two consequences of the 
ILO mentioned above as part of the results which, while not direct, were 
*ILO, Annual Review, op. cit. 


* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 2/16/1925 (quoted in Report of 
the Director, International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1931), p. 4). Cf., also, state- 
ment of Stanley Baldwin, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 2/2/1926. 
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nevertheless quite immediate. These were that industrial unrest has been 
reduced and organization has been furthered.” To this statement it 
might well be objected that industrial-labor conditions during the last 
two years would certainly deny such a contention. It is, of course, true 
that industrial unrest has increased and labor organization has weakened 
during this period. But it is equally true that during the first five years 
(and no doubt for the first ten years, that is, from 1919 to 1929) the 
ILO was positively instrumental in reducing industrial unrest and fur- 
thering organization especially of laborers and to a considerable extent 
also that of employers. In this connection one might only observe that 
while the ILO, as constituted, did not meet labor’s demand for an in- 
ternational parliament whose acts would have the validity and force 
of national laws,** nevertheless the whole support of the largest labor 
organization in the world, the International Federation of Trade Unions 
(IFTU), was given to the ILO from its inception. The strength of this 
support is to be found not only in its union of more than 20 national 
trade-union centers, having a total of approximately 14,000,000 mem- 
bers, but rather in the leadership found within the IFTU. This leader- 
ship has thrown its support behind the ILO; and men who have led the 
laborers in the whole of the post-war period (and are still their leaders) 
are now to be found in the various offices and activities of the ILO. Space 
does not permit here an analysis of the development of the IFTU and 
the significance of its relation with the ILO; but that industrial unrest, 
especially in Europe, would have been tremendously increased had the 
IFTU thrown its lot with the Red International of Labor Unions 
(RILU), instead of with the ILO, is obvious. How close the IFTU came 
at times, from 1920 on, to swinging to the side of the RILU with its 
program of “world revolution” and “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
can be seen clearly by a systematic analysis of the official publications of 
the IFTU.* 

=Cf. Sir C. E. Low, “India and the Washington Conference,” International 
Labour Review, V (no. 1, Jan., 1922), 8-11; also, G. E. diPalma Castiglione, “Asia 
and the ILO,” Asiatic Review, XXI (no. 67, July, 1925), 385-397, and see footnote 


28, below. 

*This in fact was demanded by the workers’ representatives, and also by cer- 
tain government representatives, during the peace negotiations. While not going so 
far, the British delegates to the peace commission appointed to prepare the labor 
part of the treaty had the same general idea, for they desired that the member 
states should be required to communicate to the director of the “Labor Organiza- 
tion” their formal ratifications of the conventions drawn up by the “Labor Organiza- 
tion” except when the states’ legislatures should formally disapprove. (Report of 
the Director, International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1921), pp. 45-46.) 

“Cf. The International Trade Union Movement (official organ of the IFTU), 
a bi-monthly publication beginning Jan., 1921. This is a very useful source of in- 
formation giving the view of organized labor as expressed by such labor spokes- 
men as Sassenbach, Fimmen, Oudegeest, Jouhaux, Mertens, and others. 
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Now, in the third place, we have pointed out above that some result; 
of the work of the ILO will manifest themselves only over the longer. 
run period. The twelve years of work of this organization point to two 
such results—namely, that the continued functioning of the ILO will 
broaden its scope; and secondly, that the ILO has provided experimenta- 
tion in the analysis of labor problems which clearly points to a method of 
attacking, if not solving, economic problems which are essentially of an 
international character. 

Concerning the first of these two long-run results, it seems certain that 
the continued functioning of the ILO will, over a long-time period, create 
an international economic organization which will not restrict its work 
to that of “labor conditions” and leave the so-called “economic” and 
“social” problems*—as it is now the practice of the [LO—for the Eco- 
nomic Section of the League of Nations. This differentiation seems arti- 
ficial and quite untenable. Its continuance will mean, precisely, that the 
ILO cannot, or at least can only inadequately, cope with the fundamental 
problems of production, namely, increased output and real wages, and 
decreased unemployment. Yet to fail to do so will greatly restrict the 
importance of the ILO if not destroy it completely. Any reply to the 
effect that the field of production is the field of the Economic Section 
of the League of Nations is simply beside the point.”° 

And herein the significance of the ILO to the United States can prob- 
ably not be overstated. The Labor Office of the ILO with more than 30 
nationalities represented upon its permanent staff of over 400, has no 
limitation as to language, technical training, or even as to financial sup- 
port. It has ready access to the services of specialists throughout the 
world and to increasing unsolicited financial assistance. To these un- 
equalled facilities for economic research must be added the advantage pos- 
sessed by the Labor Office in drawing not only upon the official sources 
of more than 50 governments which are members of the ILO but also upon 
the information in the hands of numerous national and international as- 
sociations of employers, workers, and others interested in social and eco- 
nomic problems. It is needless to say that economic problems are to a 
greater degree becoming international problems. The importance to us 

®=To define the real field and program of the ILO, in light of the broadness of 
the nine principles (see n. 7 above) in accord with which it is intended to function, 
is difficult. Then too the implications in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which give the ILO almost unlimited scope (ef. Art. 427, Part XIII), have led 
to much discussion whether or no the ILO could engage in activities concerned 
with “economic” or “soci problems rather than merely questions of “labor con- 
ditions.” (See, e.g., Report of the Director, International Labour Conference (Geneva, 
1921), pp. 250-255; ibid., 1931, Part 1, p. 42; and also Sir Lynden Macassey, “Labour 
and the League of Nations,” Edinburgh Review, vol. 234, no. 478, Oct., 1921, 24+ 
264. 

a it seems, is recognized by the Director of the ILO. Cf. ILO, Interna- 
tional Labour Organization (Geneva, 1931), p. 185. 
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of the tremendous research facilities of the ILO can hardly be over- 
emphasized.** 

It has been pointed out that the second long-time result of the ILO will 
be that of developing a method of attacking economic problems which 
are essentially of an international character. That method is the com- 
bination of research, of the international technical conferences,” and 
of the general conference. Not any of these taken independently is new; 
but with the ILO they have for the first time been unified in their ap- 
plication, regularized in their use, and universalized in their supervision. 
With the ILO has originated the combining of constant world-wide 
research with that of regular conferences, first of a technical character 
and secondly of a general international sort. Furthermore, to the im- 
portant feature of regularity of these conferences has also been added 
the feature of balancing the interest of the employers, the workers, and 
the public in the solution of problems in which these groups have a mutual 
concern. And finally to this has been added that which we have referred 
to above as universalized supervision—a supervision which is achieved 
by means of focusing the examination of 56 member states on the annual 
reports submitted by those governments which have ratified conventions 
as to what action has been taken to make such conventions effective. 


* The remarkable prominence given in the reports of the director to the collabora- 
tion of individuals, organizations and public agencies in the United States with the 
ILO in its extensive research shows a rapidly growing valuation in the United 
States of this work. Information and data have been furnished by the ILO to our 
federal government on various questions, to the Bureau of Economic Research 
and to other organizations, as well as to our universities. Three particular projects 
carried on for, and financed by, Americans are of special interest. These are : (1) 
an international study of real wages for the Ford Motor Company; (2) the con- 
tinuous study of developments in industrial relations by Industrial Counselors, 
Inc. (financed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.), which has assigned an American ex- 
pert for full-time service with the ILO; and (3) the International Management 
Institute created in 1927 (financed by Mr. Filene and Mr. Dennison) to carry on— 
also continuously—international studies in scientific management and “rationaliza- 
tion.” 

*The maritime, native labor, and coal problems, considered by the ILO (and 
which led to the adoption of conventions) may be cited. Of the 56 member states 
of the ILO, only 20 are maritime countries; only 9 are countries possessing colonies 
and, therefore, concerned with native labor; and also only 9 are coal producing 
countries. Before submitting the coal convention, for example, to the International 
Labor Conference a special technical conference was held composed of coal mine 
owners, miners, and government officials of these 9 countries at which standardiza- 
tion (uniformity) of terms and data was decided upon, a complete examination of 
technological differences as between the different production areas was made, and 
a full discussion of employers, workers, and government officials as to what shorten- 
ing of the working day was possible and acceptable was agreed to. The economy of 
this method of harmonizing conflicting interests, even if applicable and successful 
only to a small degree, is obvious as compared to the destructive method of agita- 
tion and industrial strife in each of the nine countries! (Cf. H. B. Butler, deputy 
director of the ILO, Problems of Peace (Geneva, 1930), pp. 29-48; and also, Re- 
port of the Director, International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1930), p. 24.) 
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IV 


What then, are the conclusions which may be drawn with respect to 
the economic importance of the International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations and its significance to the United States? 

The International Labor Organization, in my judgment, presents ap 
important experiment in the field of international economic relations, 
Due to its world-wide membership, its unique balancing of conflicting eco- 
nomic interests, its peculiar breadth of program, and its possibility of 
adaptation, it deserves careful attention. And in that it is an experiment 
of this character lies its real significance. The importance of the work 
of the ILO is to be found not in the work it has done but rather in laying 
the foundation for, and in the shaping of, a method of international 
economic collaboration which the experience of recent years has proved 
to be increasingly necessary. Needless to say, anything which assists 
in such collaboration and contributes even to a small degree to economic 
stability and progress in other countries is highly important to the 
United States although the effects, in the first instance, are indirect 
rather than direct. 

Thus, it seems to me, the view is well taken that the ILO is one of the 
most important steps in the general evolution of an “international eco- 
nomic community,” whose organization will be less directly subordinated 
to the policy of the governments and more in harmony with the needs 
created by the ever-growing economic, social, and political interdepend- 
ence between states and individuals.” It is clear that the need of some sort 
of organized “international economic community” has been fully demon- 
strated in the post-war period. The Brussels Conference, the Genoa Con- 
ference, the Geneva Conference, the World Economic Conference, and 
the Tariff Truce Conference—each of these directed attention to economic 
problems of an international character calling for international solu- 
tion. And each of these conferences by its inefficacy pointed conclusively 
to the sorry lack of some sort of organized “international economic com- 
munity.” In an important measure, the ILO suggests the organization 
which is essential; and, judging from the failure of these post-war inter- 
national economic conferences, the features which an organization must 
possess to make international collaboration effective are fourfold. 

In the first place, there must be a separation of the “economic” from 
the “political”—so far as this is at all possible. Political bodies are 
necessarily dominated by questions of expediency and the legalistic point 
of view. And this suggests the advantage from the economic point of 
view of the ILO over that of the Financial and Economic Committee 
associated, as the latter is, with the political structure of the League of 


*R. Teltsik, “The Ratification of International Labour Conventions,” Jnterna- 
tional Labour Review, XVIII, (no. 6, Dec., 1928), 716. 
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Nations. And it suggests further, one might say parenthetically, the 
complete autonomy of the ILO (which it now enjoys in fact)* and a 
broadly conceived program for the [LO—which, indeed, then should not 
hear the misnomer of the “International Labor Organization” but rather 
the title of “International Economic Organization.”* 

In the second place, continuity and regularity are essential. This nec- 
essarily follows from the fact that the forces which give rise to such in- 
ternational problems as those whose solutions were attempted by the 
yarious international economic conferences to which we have referred 
above—-such forces are not passing phenomena to be dealt with once 
and for all, somewhat incidentally and intermittently. 

In the third place, research of a comprehensive and continuous nature 
is necessary. In this respect international efforts toward the solution 
of economic problems have been extremely inadequate. The research work 
for such efforts is particularly difficult. This the work of the ILO fully 
substantiates. Not only because of the extreme scope of the research 
needed but more so because such work necessitates the development in 
the different countries of standardization of collecting data, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there be continuity in research in order that com- 
parisons and conclusions can be made and carried forward. 

In the fourth place, balance of interests must be provided by allow- 
ing for the collaboration of the social classes whose support is needed 
in order to put into effect those measures which might be necessary for 
the solution of the problem. For most economic problems this requires 
representation of the workers, the employers and the government. So far 
as concerns workers and employers, such balance of interests will be 
increasingly important with the further development of organization 
and centralization on both sides. And to the extent that the solution of 
the problem calls for public measures or legislation, it is obvious that the 
representation of the governments of those states which are concerned 
is essential for quick and direct support. 

Section XIII of the Peace Treaty gives the ILO a complete self-governing 
structure and relates it to the League on but two points—namely, its membership 
is made up of those countries which are members of the League of Nations, and 
in the second place the budget of the ILO is voted by the Assembly of the League. 
(The 56 states members of the League contributed 33,687,994 Swiss francs for the 
1932 budget, of which the ILO received 8,710,290—almost exactly the same sum as 
for the previous years of 1929 and 1930. Cf. League of Nations Official Journal, 12th 
Year, no. 10, Oct., 1931, p. 1986.) 

"One might say, incidentally, that complete autonomy of the ILO would also 
solve the problem which has never been solved, namely, Does membership in the ILO 
necessitate membership in the League of Nations? This question is, of course, of 
special interest to a country such as the United States which, in keeping with its 
traditional foreign policy, would refuse to accept membership in a “political” in- 
ternational organization but which might not hold the same view toward an in- 


ternational economic organization, such as the ILO, if it were actually and en- 
tirely separated from the League. 
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These four basic features, which are fundamental in an organization 
that will begin the groundwork in the creation of an “international eco. 
nomic community,” are precisely those which the ILO has possessed from 
its very inception. Herein lies the real future significance of this institu. 
tion—a significance which is not limited to the European nations alone 
but which also extends to the United States. , 

It is clear that the development of an international economic or. 
ganization (or “community”) will depend largely upon the conviction 
that there is a field of activity for such an organization. This convic- 
tion has been developing and has been frequently expressed. Apropos of 
the need of international organization, the statement of the late Professor 
Allyn A. Young in his presidential address to the American Economic 
Association in 1925 was as follows: 


There is reason to hope that (with) the increase in the number and variety 
of contacts between the peoples of different countries national antagonisms 
will diminish. . . . The real ground for hope is that with the growth of 
communication and of economic interpenetration new forms of economic or- 
ganization will have to be designed, . . . The world’s political organization 
has not kept pace with its economic organization. . . . Increasing interde- 
pendence asserts itself in economic life... . National states, each acting only 
for itself, are inefficient guardians of these joint interests.*? 


Finally, it mig 


g 
I 


ht be said that the ILO has for the first time not only 
eatures, referred to above, which are essential to an 
organization that is to make possible, and effective, international eco- 
nomic collaboration, but also it has that method and spirit of pro- 
cedure which is in harmony with the present-day social point of view. 
The procedure and spirit to which I refer is that which characterizes the 
above-board, publicly formulated multilateral agreements of the ILO. 
A clear definition of an objective economic problem, separated as com- 
pletely as possible from political implications; a complete examination 


provided those 


of the views of all countries upon the subject in hand and a thorough 
fact-finding research into all aspects of the problem; a technical pre 
paratory conference of experts fully qualified to supply the exact techni- 
-al information upon which alone can be determined whether, and to what 
degree, the treatment of the problem permits the standardization essen- 
tial to the drawing up of a multilateral agreement; and finally, a public, 
general, international conference which provides for discussion and vot- 
ing from all sides (namely, the workers, the employers, and the public) 
upon the adoption or rejection of the multilateral draft convention— 
this whole procedure of the ILO is in keeping with our present outlook, 

*“Fconomics and War,” American Economic Review, XVI (no. 1, Mar., 1926), 7: 
Italics mine. Cf. also, the presidential address of M. B. Hammond to the Ameri- 


can Economie Association in 1931, “Economie Conflict in International Affairs”, 
American Economic Review, XXI (no. 1, Mar., 1981), 1-10. 
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and is in sharp contrast with the formulation of the bilateral treaties 
of the past. 

As important as the achievement of an organization is its promise. 
The very nature of the method of the ILO will be productive of frank, 
public, and democratic international collaboration in a wider field of 
econonic problems than that to which it is now applied. That the ILO 
can do much to develop this type of collaboration by creating the social 
outlook upon which such collaboration is based is its most important 
potentiality. The view expressed by Professor Allyn A. Young is again 
precisely in point in this connection: 

Just now the content of international economic agreements is not so im- 
portant as it is that agreements should be reached. .. . The more important 
aereements of this general sort made before the war were unsuccessful. The 
dificulty with them was that they were eaceptional arrangements. . . . To 
be really effective, such agreements must establish a general rule, not an 
exception to the rule. They must in some way create a new standard of thought 
and conduct.** 


This indicates the importance of the International Labor Organization 
of the League of Nations; it is an achievement and a promise not to the 
European countries alone but also to the United States. 

C. J. 

Harvard University 


* Op. cit., p. 12. Italics mine. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
A Fundamental Error in Keynes’s “Treatise on Money” 


In this brief note attention is called to an important error in one of Keynes’s 
fundamental equations. The implications of this discovery and its significance 
for an appraisal of the whole book require extended treatment which wil] 
be attempted by the author at a later date. 

Mr. Keynes’s first equation—that dealing with the price level of consump- 
tion goods—is derived from the self-evident proposition that PR=E — §. 
From this equation as the starting point the final form p=4 +! = 


is reached by identifying I’, the cost of new investment, with ES, the 


ratio of the physical units of capital goods to the physical units of output 
as a whole multiplied by the earnings of all the factors of production includ- 
ing the normal! returns to entrepreneurs. 

This identity, while true for the base year, does not hold for subsequent 
years except under one condition which is probably never found in the actual 
world, This condition is that changes in the technique of production must 
affect exactly alike the efficiency earnings of the factors producing capital 
goods and those producing consumers’ goods. To illustrate: suppose a new 
technique doubles the efficiency of the workers making capital goods, but 
no technical advance is made in the field of consumers’ goods. It follows that 
C has doubled, O has increased by an amount equal to the additional output of 


C (let us say by perhaps one-seventh or one-tenth). Ee has therefore in- 


creased, But there is no reason to suppose that the money expenditure in- 
curred in producing the larger volume of C is any greater than before, since 
the increased output is due, not to the employment of more factors, but to the 
greater technical efficiency of the factors making capital goods. In short, 


C 
while E> has increased, I’ remains constant. 

It will be seen from this illustration that in years other than the base year 
E os is equal to I’ only when technical progress takes place simultaneously 


and to the same degree in both the capital goods field and the consumers’ 
goods field. 
Arvin H. Hansen 
University of Minnesota 


Comment on ‘Incidence of Real Estate Taxes” 


Mr. Simpson’s article in the Review for June is a commendable bit of 
work, in so far as it is descriptive of the extremely complex problem of tax 
shifting. But in times such as these, when all governments are finding it 
nearly impossible to conjure up sufficient income to meet current expenses, 
his point seems to be ill-taken that taxes should be so constituted that they, 
to use his concluding words, “will have less of the character of an invarying 
fixed charge and will be adjusted with some reference to the business situa- 
tion and financial capacity of the taxpayer.” 

1I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my colleague, Mr. Herbert Tout, for 


the suggestion that perhaps the difficulty might be located in Mr. Keynes’s method of 
measuring the physical unit of output. 
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It is extremely difficult to conceive of a system of taxes which would meet 
his requirements. Government expenditures represent at present a practically 
irreducible minimum, on account of the reluctance to abandon or even diminish 
any service once started. And furthermore, their natura] tendency to increase 
through the assumption of still additional services, which is far more pro- 
nounced in periods of economic distress, predicates the necessity for increased 
revenues at a time when land, income, and other taxables are declining in 
value. 

Accepting this condition as one which will stand the test of historical in- 
vestigation, there is but one course available as a means of enabling taxation 
to conform to business conditions—the maintenance, or even reduction, of 
prevailing rates, and the financing of the deficit so incurred by bonds to be 
paid off in more prosperous times. Anyone at all cognizant of the absolute 
inability of a considerable number of municipalities to borrow on any terms 
at present will readily perceive the impracticability of this solution. 

Of course, if it should be deemed desirable to shift the burden of a depres- 
sion from the shoulders of the real estate owners to those of other classes of 
society, land taxes might be so reduced that they could be shi‘ted to tenants, 
or even eliminated altogether; but the proportion of taxes to total expenses, 
including mortgage interest, on hypothecated property is so small that its 
complete elimination would offer but a scant additional margin of safety to the 
unfortunate land owner. A reduction of his fixed debt burden would be vastly 
more welcome. Furthermore, the other bases of taxation are little, if any, bet- 
ter suited to bear increased rates at a time when all values are shrinking. 
And there is no justification for relieving the land owner at the expense of 
other taxpayers. 

Instead of employing one’s energy in the direction of evolving some means 
of salvation from the dilemma of taxation for the real estate proprietor, 
wouldn't it be far better to use this energy in the direction of discovering 
methods of preventing or minimizing the growth of booms which lead him to 
enter upon commitments at a higher cost than future returns will justify? 
Or, why not nationalize land completely and thus remove any possibility of 
private owners being caught in the inexorable gears of a reduced income 
meshing upon the cog of a stable tax rate? 

Epwin Asuiey LaMke 
The Brookings Institution 


The Effect of Taxation on a Monopolist 


Edgeworth, in 1897, formulated an example to show that, in a monopolistic 
régime, the effect of a tax may be quite different from what one would ex- 
pect. He considered a monopolist who sold a commodity, and who also sold 
a cheaper substitute commodity. To get a specific problem he took these as 
two classes of railroad tickets. He then set up certain rather plausible con- 
ditions under which the imposition of a small tax per unit on the more 
expensive commodity (that is, the first-class tickets) would lead the monopo- 
list to lower his selling price on both commodities. Edgeworth returned to 
this phenomenon in a number of his later papers,’ and it is now ordinarily 
connected with his name. 

A study of Edgeworth’s result led me to an investigation of the simpler 
case where the monopolist sells a single commodity. While no paradox as 


‘Papers Relating to Political Economy, vol. i, pp. 132, 148; vol. ii, pp. 98, 400, 427. 
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striking as the above can occur in this situation, a number of interesting jmized ' 
results can be obtained. Some of them, it should be mentioned, can be ip. the own 


ferred from passages in Evans’ Mathematical Introduction to Economics profit v 
but they are not explicitly brought out there. profit w 
It is fairly obvious that certain types of taxes will not lead a monopolist The 
to raise his selling price. Perhaps the best examples are a percentage tax on cult, us 
net profits, and a tax of a single sum, perhaps a license fee, perhaps a tax the con 
on the value of a factory. We are not concerned with such taxes, but rather larger, 


with those which are ordinarily passed on, to a greater or lesser extent, to Of e 
the consumer, in particular, a tax of a certain amount per unit sold, or 4 change. 
tax of a certain percentage of the selling value, that is, an ad valorem tax, k is a 

Let us assume that the demand is a linear function of the price, that is, demanc 
y = ap + b, where y is the number of units of our commodity which con- profit » 
sumers will buy per unit of time when the price per unit is p, a is a nega- value \ 
tive constant, and 6 a positive constant. Further, let the cost of producing the me 
u units per unit of time be Bu + C, where B and C are positive constants, amoun 
This is a simple but reasonable assumption; it means that there is a fixed which 
overhead cost of C per unit time, and that the cost of production is then ly true 
B per unit. The profit of the monopolist will be his gross proceeds, or yp, this ce 
minus his cost of production, which will be By + C, since he will produce illustr: 
only as much as he can sell. Expressing everything in terms of p, and using Fin 
P to represent profit, we have P = ap*? + (b — Ba)p — Bb — C. This the m 


has its maximum value when the derivative of P with respect to p, which we our th 
shall denote by P’, vanishes, or when p = (b — Ba)/(—®@a). This is the only | 
price which the monopolist will (ordinarily) set. advan 

Now what effect will a tax have on the monopolist’s selling price? We Supp 
shall show that a tax of ¢ per unit produced (or sold) will lead the monopo- twent 
list to raise his price by an amount half as large, while an ad valorem tax in am 


may not cause him to raise it by any appreciable amount. The first of these earlie 
statements follows easily. A tax of ¢ per unit simply changes the monopo- The « 
list’s cost function to (B + t) u + C, and it can be seen at once that the tive € 
price which will maximize the profit is the same as before, except that B is calcu 
to be replaced by B + t. This is equivalent to an increase in p of t/2. To of p; 
illustrate the other, let us assume a special case. Suppose that the demand tae 
for theater tickets at a small moving picture house is represented by y = make 
—10p + 780, where p is expressed in cents, and suppose that the cost to differ 


the owner of caring for y patrons is 2y + 7000. This means that his fixed very 
expenses, such as rent of film, salary of operator, ticket seller, etc., and 
lighting, are $70 per night, while the expenses per customer total only 2 
cents. This would include cost of tickets and programs, paper towels and 
drinking cups used, and might include usher service. 

The results of the last paragraph show that the owner should sell his 
tickets at 40 cents, which will net him a profit of $74.40 per night. If the 
government imposes a tax of 4 cents per ticket, it will be advantageous for 
him to raise his price to 42 cents. His profit will thereby be reduced to 
$59.60, but if he kept the price at 40 or raised it to 44 his profit would be 
reduced, in either case, to $59.20. Suppose now that the tax is not 4 cents 
per ticket, but 10 per cent of the selling price. The owner’s expenses are 
now increased by yp/10, and his profit is now represented by P = yp — 
cost — yq/10, or by P = — 9p?+722p — 8560. This new profit is max- 


Sections 28-82. 


) 
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imized when p is a trifle over 40.1 cents, which is equivalent to saying that 
the owner will not find it desirable to raise his price at all. At 40 cents, his 
profit will be $59.20, as before, but if he raises it even to 41 cents, his 
profit will drop, though only slightly, to $59.13. 

The reader may be interested in generalizing this result. It is not diffi- 
cult, using the demand and cost functions of paragraph (4), to determine 
the conditions under which an ad valorem tax will cause a smaller, or a 
larger, rise in price than a tax of t per unit. 

Of course, if different demand or cost functions are used, the situation will 
change. Suppose the demand for a commodity is given by y = k/p’, where 
is a positive constant. This represents, to be sure, an extremely elastic 
demand. If the cost function of the monopolist is linear, as before, his 
profit will now be P = k/p — Bk/p*? — C, which takes on its maximum 
value when p = 2B. Any change in B, as a tax of t per unit, will now cause 
the monopolist to raise his price to 2(B + t), or to raise it by twice the 
amount of the tax. On the other hand, conditions can be set up easily under 
which a similar tax will cause a very small increase in price. This is especial- 
ly true if the cost function is quadratic in u, and not linear. Evans considers 
this case in section 28 of his book, and the reader can supply numerical 
illustrations. 

Finally it may be interesting to consider a type of taxation under which 
the monopolist will actually be led to lower his selling price. Of course, if 
our theater owner were selling tickets at 40 cents, and a tax were imposed 
only on tickets selling at 40 cents or above, he would probably find it 
advantageous to lower his price. A not so obvious case is the following. 
Suppose the tax is graduated, 1 per cent on ten cent tickets, 2 per cent on 
twenty cent tickets, or, in general, the tax on a ticket selling at p is p?/1000 
in amount. The owner’s profit is now yp — cost — p?y/1000, or, using our 
earlier demand and cost functions, P = .01p* — 10.78p? + 800p — 8560. 
The derivative of P is P’ = .03p? — 21.56p + 800, and setting the deriva- 
tive equal to zero gives a quadratic equation. The methods of differential 
calculus show that the smaller root of this equation gives the maximum value 
of p; the larger root, in fact, has no meaning in our problem. We find then 
p = 89.25. The reader can verify that, at 39 cents per ticket, the owner will 
make $68.87 per night, while at 40 cents he will make 5 cents less. The 
difference would naturally not be great, for the tax we have assumed is a 
very small tax. 

Raymonp Garver 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The Economists’ Committee on Anti-Trust Law Policy 


Many economists have viewed with grave concern the propaganda for 
the material modification or repeal of the Sherman act that has been carried 
on for the past two years, apparently under the leadership of a Committee 
of the American Bar Association. From time to time, as at the Washington 
meeting last winter, comments have been interchanged on this subject, and 
regret has been expressed that the interests of the general public and of the 
rank and file of producers and business men appeared to be receiving no 
consideration or public defense. Especially of late, the assertion that the 
Sherman act is responsible in large part for the present depression was felt 
to call for denial by economists who recognize the absurdity of such a view. 
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Action at length was prompted late this spring by the general belief a; 
expressed in the press that at least one of the major parties and Possibly 
both might incorporate in their platforms a pro-monopoly plank. Then , 
little group of economists who had given this subject attention came together 
quite informally and interchanged views, holding meetings successively jn 
Princeton and at the Harvard Club in New York City. The sentiment was 
found to be strong in favor of the maintenance of the present anti-trust lay 
policy in principle, and for the more efficient enforcement of the laws, and 
their strengthening in some details rather than their weakening. Opinion 
was unanimous against the pending proposal to confer upon trade associa. 
tions the right to make monopolistic agreements, to exercise monopolistic 
control over conditions of production, and to fix prices even though linked 
with some nominal] public supervision by the Federal Trade Commission o; 
some similar body. 

It was felt that, in view of the conditions, economists had a peculiar public 
duty at this time as private citizens and in no partisan spirit to give ex- 
pression to their views based upon special studies and knowledge of the sub- 
ject. It was resolved to prepare through a subcommittee a brief statement 
to be presented to the Committees on Resolutions of the two major parties, 
The original signers of this statement were Messrs. Atkins, Bogart, Bon- 
bright, Commons, Daniels, Fetter, Sharfman, Thorp, and Viner. It was 
then sent to a limited list of economists, usually to but one in an institu- 
tion, with the request that he submit it to his colleagues. The academic year 
was ending, and in many institutions the faculty had already dispersed, but 
replies to the number of about 100 were promptly returned before the Re- 
publican Convention, and some 27 more in the next few days in time for sub- 
mission to the Democratic Convention. The signatures came from 48 institu- 
tions in 24 states. Among the signers were seven former presidents of the 
American Economic Association. The statement was given to the press and 
to the National Committees at the headquarters of both parties in Washing- 
ton, June 13, and was sent with covering letters by air mail to the chairman 
of the Resolutions Committees in Chicago. 

Besides the 127 authorized signatures, a number of other replies were re- 
ceived expressing agreement “heartily” or “fully” with the general policy 
embodied in the Statement, but attaching minor conditions with slight changes 
of phraseology which made it impossible to use their signatures. A number 
of others in entire accord with the Statement, some even who took part in 
the conferences, felt it necessary on account of various professional con- 
ditions (happily not academic) to withhold their names. A few replies were 
received which expressed more serious dissent in various degrees, ranging 
in one case down to a desire for complete repeal of the Sherman act. These 
came mostly from schools of business rather than from liberal arts faculties, 
one of them particularly from a region where there was one of the “sick 
industries.” One correspondent agreed fully in opposing any change in the 
present anti-trust laws, but would not sign for the unique reason that he 
thought the laws were already thoroughly enforced and completely success- 
ful in suppressing monopoly. 

The Statement as drafted, even after some helpful amendment, gave to 
some readers an unexpected and unintended impression of a static policy that 
was hostile to “experimental departures from the anti-trust laws when ac- 
companied by alternative protections to the consumer in the form of regula- 
tion” (as one of the original signers expressed it). This is to be regretted, 
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for the statement was meant primarily to be interpreted as opposing the 
American Bar Association amendment, and not to forestall enlarging, in 
the light of experience, either the field of public utilities with adequate com- 
mission control, or the range of public ownership or management. A strong 
sentiment in favor of such possibilities was reflected in a number of the 
replies of those signing. 

The outcome as to the party platforms is now known. Although spokesmen 
for various organizations appeared before the Republican Resolutions Com- 
mittee favoring the proposed modification plank, and although James R. 
Garfield, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, has since expressed 
himself at the Virginia Institute in favor of so amending the Sherman act, 
the Republican platform was silent on this subject. The Democratic plat- 
form, though brief in expression, embodied essentially the principles expressed 
in the Economists’ Statement. 

The text of the Statement as addressed to the two parties, together with 
the names of the 127 signers, follows. The institutional connection is given 
merely for identification and not, it is hardly necessary to say, to indicate 
oficial responsibility or institutional action. The Committee was hastily 
organized ad hoc, had no partisan purpose, has no subsidy or aid, and ex- 
pects to maintain no permanent organization. Inquiries, however, may be 
addressed to the present writer. The individual signers will follow any 
course they personally desire. The movement, while time-taxing to the few 
who did the active work, has been justified by its stimulation of interest 
among economists in this important subject, and numerous expressions of 
gratitude to those initiating the Statement came along with the answers, 
amply to repay our labors. 

Frank A, Ferrer 
Chairman pro tempore 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Statement 


The undersigned as independent students of the subject believe that the 
weakening of the Sherman Anti-Trust act would involve consequences of 
a radical nature, inconsistent with the very principles of private industry. 
The widening and extension of the realm of public price fixing in industry 
and commerce resulting from such action must impose an impossible burden 
upon governmental agencies of control and irreparable injury to the political 
and social, as well as economic, interests of the whole people. Without 
entering in detail into the reasons for these views, we respectfully urge 
the adoption of an anti-trust plank in the platform of the Party embodying 
the following propositions and principles: 

1. Opposition to the amendment of the existing anti-trust laws in any 
manner that would weaken them as agencies for preserving the policy of 
free markets for industrial products whereby individual and small corporate 
enterprise may be assured unhindered opportunity to demonstrate through 
eflicieney, service and low prices to the public, its right to survival in bus- 
iness. 

2. Reaffirmation of the essential principle of fair competition in all lines 
of industry not given over to public price contro] through commissions; 
recognition that unless there be such public protection the policy of free 
markets is essential to the interests of the great mass of people—the con- 
sumers, workers and multitudes of independent business men. 
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3. Rejection of the assertion made by those seeking to break down the 
Sherman act, that it makes necessary the development of excessive capacity 
and wasteful over-production, and the equally false assertion that this was 
one of the causes of the present industrial depression. On the contrary, the 
most competent economic opinion, as well in Europe as in this country, can 
be cited in support of the view that a strong contributing cause of the un. 
paralleled severity of the present depression was the greatly increased ex. 
tent of monopolistic control of commodity prices which stimulated financial 
speculation in the security markets. There is growing doubt whether the 
capitalistic system, whose basic assumption is free markets and a free price 
system, can continue to work with an ever widening range of prices fixed 
or manipulated by monopolies. 

4. Recognition that the anti-trust law legislation has been frequently vio- 
lated with impunity, and has been inadequately enforced throughout much 
of the period since its inception; this has resulted in the control of large 
areas of the industrial field by great combinations and by monopolistic prac- 
tices having neither legal nor economic justification. 

5. Pledge, for the party, of a genuine and effective enforcement of exist- 
ing laws aimed to secure regulated competition, with needed publicity in 
large corporation affairs, and to this end such changes in administrative 
practices as are needed to correct well recognized evils and to redress the 
injured right of citizens in their business relations. 

6. Pledge of further legislation to remedy widespread evils manifestly 
resulting from the abuse of the corporate fiction, and from the enormous 
excesses of the holding company device. 


Names of signers: 
Arizona: Univ. of Ariz.—E. J. Brown 
California: Mills Coll.—Glenn E. Hoover 
Occidental Coll—Arthur G, Coons, John Parke Young 
Pomona Coll.—George S. Burgess, Kenneth Duncan 
Stanford Univ.—M. K. Bennett, Eliot Jones, Holbrook Working 
U.C.] ». Clendenin, Constantine Fannunzio, N. S. Noble, 
George W. Robbins, Marvel N. Stockwell, Gordon S. Watkins 
Colorado: State Agr. Coll—D, N. Donaldson, L. A. Moorhouse 
Connecticut: Trinity Coll—G. A. Kleene 
Wesleyan Coll.—Clyde Olin Fisher 
Yale Univ.—Winthrop M. Daniels, Clive Day, James Harvey 
Rogers 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution—C. O. Hardy 
Georgia: Emory Univ.—L. E. Campbell, T. J. Canley, M. G. Evans 
Illinois: Rawleigh Foundation—H. R. Mohat, W. J. Rawleigh 
Univ. of Chicago—Paul H. Douglas, S. E. Leland, H. A. Millis, 
S. H. Nerlove, Henry Schultz, Jacob Viner, Chester W. Wright 
Univ. of Ill—E. L. Bogart, David Kinley, N. A. Weston 
Indiana: Indiana State Teachers Coll.—Waldo F. Mitchell 
Iowa: Iowa State Coll—A. G. Black 
Massachusetts: Amherst Coll.—Willard L. Thorp 
Mass. Inst. of Tech.—Carroll W. Doten 
Michigan: Univ. of Mich.—H. L. Caverly, Z. C. Dickinson, M. Elliott, Howard 
Ellis, Max Handman, W. A. Paton, Shorey Peterson, %. 
Sharfman, Fred M. Taylor, V. P. Timoshenko, Leonard Watkins 
Minnesota: Univ. of Minn.—Ralph Cassady, George Filipetti, Frederick B. 
Garver, Alvin H. Hansen, E. A. Heilmar, Arthur W. Marget, 
Bruce D. Mudgett, Emerson P. Schmidt, J. Warren Stehman 
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Missouri: 
New Hampshire: 
New Jersey: 


New York: 


Ohio: 


Oklahoma: 


Texas: 


Virginia: 
Washington: 
West Virginia: 


Wisconsin: 


Washington Univ.—I. Lippincott 

Dartmouth Coll.—William A. Carter 

Dana Coll.—William L. Nunn 

Princeton Univ.—J. Douglas Brown, Denzel C. Cline, Frank T. 
De Vyver, Frank H. Dixon, Harold W. Dodds, Frank A. Fetter, 
Frank W. Fetter, Leslie T. Fournier, Stanley E. Howard, 
George F. Luthringer, A. M. McIsaac, George M. Modlin, Vernon 
Mund, James G. Smith, Raymond C. Whittlesey 

Brooklyn Law School—Henry Ward Beer 

Univ. of Buffalo—Shaw Livermore, Thomas L. Norton, Charles S. 
Tippetts 

Columbia Univ—James C. Bonbright, John Bates Clark, Reavis 
Cox 

N. Y. Univ.—Willard E. Atkins, Lewis H. Haney, Walter E. 
Spahr 

N. Y. City—John Bauer, James E, Pope 

Union Coll.—W. W. Bennett 

Ohio State Univ—M. B. Hammond, F. E. Held, C. C. Huntington, 
Virgil Willit 

Univ. of Okla.—Arthur B, Adams, Frederick L. Ryan 

Bucknell Univ.—A. B. Biscoe 

Haverford Coll—Don C. Barrett, John G. Herndon, Jr., Frank 
D. Watson 

Univ. of Pittsburgh—A. E. Boer, Prentice Dean, George McCabe, 
Francis Tyson 

Swarthmore Coll.—Robert C. Brooks, Herbert F. Fraser 

Washington & Jefferson Coll.—M. C. Waltersdorf 

Univ. of Texas—George W. Stocking 

Univ. of Va.—A. J. Barlow, Abraham Berglund, E. A. Kincaid, 
T. R. Snavely, G. T. Staines 

Univ. of Wash—S. J. Coon, T. S. McMahon, H. H. Preston, 
H. E. Smith 

W. Va. Univ.—Arnold W. Johnson, Louis A. Rufener, E. H. 
Vickers 

Lawrence Coll_—M. M. Bober, W. A. McConagha 

Public Service Commission—E. W. Morehouse 

Univ. of Wisconsin—John R. Commons 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World. By Atviy H. Hansey. 
(New York: Harcourt Brace. 1932. Pp. ix, 384. $3.00.) 


That we are living, at the moment, in “an unbalanced world” may 
fairly be taken for granted. Also Professor Hansen is probably right in 
taking for granted that modern societies are determined to strive for a 
greater measure of security and stability. Here is presented an economic 
problem of the first magnitude. Of those who have essayed to attack it, 
many have appeared to find in our present unbalanced state a novel situa- 
tion, upon which neither past experience nor accepted economic doctrine 
may be expected to throw light. Prosperity in 1928-29 painted a rain- 
bow-picture, in which poverty was abolished, the business cycle put to 
rout, and orthodox economics refuted. Crisis and depression, in smudging 
out this picture, served only to cast further doubt upon economic theory 
and to invite superficial analysis and many a fantastic panacea. 

The present book is of a different sort. Clearly believing that the prin- 
ciples of orthodox economics have as a whole lost neither their validity 
nor their usefulness, its author boldly sets forth to apply these principles 
to the elucidation of our world problem. This is a hard task. The prob- 
lem itself is dishearteningl y complex, and the economic principles involved 
are not to be reduced to words of one syllable. The reader of this book 
must be prepared for some hard going. This was probably unavoidable; 
those exponents of the new economics who find themselves able to explain 
modern economic phenomena in relationships as simple as two-and-two- 
make-four convict themselves at the outset of ignorance or a willing 
superficiality. This book is frankly theoretical and a fine example of keen, 
scholarly analysis. 

So much for point of view and method of attack. Professor Hansen 
seeks first to expose the causes of instability, with special attention to 
their international character. In this part he discusses, historically and 
theoretically, such factors as reparations and war debts, foreign invest- 
ment of capital, tariffs, the mal-distribution of gold, and Russian dump- 
ing. Parts II and III of the book are devoted respectively to world-wide 
unemployment and population stabilization. In Part III, he develops his 
conclusions as to the possibility and the means of economic stabilization 
under the capitalistic régime. 

In forging toward his goal, the author finds himself compelled to clear 
the path of numerous popular fallacies. The unprejudiced reader will 
derive no little satisfaction from these debunking excursions. For exam- 
ple, Professor Hansen leaves scant foundation for the popular notions 
of over-production and a “surplus” that can be absorbed only by finding 
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foreign consumers. He rejects the corollary that government spending 
(of money raised by taxation) is needed to make good the deficiencies 
of private spending. No justification is found for the theory that the 
development of new industries is essential to prevent unemployment, as 
‘Jlustrated by the widespread belief that the fortunate expansion of the 
automobile industry, radio, road building, etc., caused the good times of 
1923 to 1929 and that, if prosperity is to continue, new products must 
be found when these have reached their saturation point. 

Finding undoubted maladjustments between the rates of investment 
and of savings, Professor Hansen sees no validity in the popular notion 
that they result from too much saving. “It is a serious fallacy to assume 
that over-capacity can be eliminated by a curtailment of the volume of 
savings, or that a country which saves a relatively small proportion of 
its income will enjoy more equal wealth distribution.” These matadjust- 
ments “result from the dynamic character of industry” (pp. 153-155). 

There is demonstration of the fallacy in the popular notion, dear to 
the hearts of American labor leaders, that unemployment may be cured 
by a shorter working day and stricter limits upon the labor of young and 
old persons. These devices would indeed serve to take up the slack in any 
period of depression, but they would do nothing to minimize the seasonal 
or cyclical causes of unemployment, which would thereafter tend to be 
just as serious as before. 

Professor Hansen has much to say of wages and of the current theories 
thereof. “The popular notion that high wages increase the total national 
consumption and hence production is a great fallacy” (p. 152). In har- 
mony with the view of orthodox economics, he finds that unduly high 
wages, so far from promoting stability, have been a cause of unemploy- 
nent. As might be expected, he finds it “extremely unfortunate that the 
wholly erroneous theory that depression can be minimized by maintaining 
wage rates rigidly at the former level, despite the fall in prices, has gained 
such wide currency” (p. 366), and he sees in President Hoover’s policy 
of 1929-30 an influence maintaining social stability but inimical to eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Professor Hansen’s general analysis of the case for social control will 
not please the friends of socialism. Nor, on the capitalistic side of the 
fence, will it bring encouragement either to the extreme advocates of 
social control or to those (if there still be any such) who think that, left 
to itself, the economic world will find the prosperity of 1928-29 “just 
around the corner.” 

Regarding unemployment, Professor Hansen reaches what he himself 
calls a pessimistic conclusion. “A controlled economy is less flexible, less 
adaptable, less capable of finding adjustments to disturbing changes, 
than a free market economy” (p. 194). Yet he recognizes that the opera- 
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tion of natural forces, in thus serving the interest of the whole, is ruth. 
less toward the weaker individuals. Hence public opinion demands cop. 
trol, and the United States must eventually adopt some plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

As to the broad problem of stabilization, Professor Hansen finds that 
“a planned economy is so alluring that many business executives, eco- 
nomists, and politicians have concluded that some sort of planned econ- 
omy is the way out for capitalism” (p. 361). His analysis of laissez- 
faire (Ch. 21) and of the new trends in capitalism and socialism (Ch. 22) 
leads to the observation that capitalism and socialism are converging 
and that social control is theoretically possible under capitalism, as well 
as under socialism, provided that the price system be maintained. Other- 
wise individual freedom would perish and efficiency be impaired. 

Professor Hansen speculates upon the possibility that capitalism is 
doomed, through the squeezing out of profit between the upper and nether 
millstones of labor’s demand for higher wages and government’s tax exac- 
tions. Anyway, if capitalism is to continue under a free market, it must 
secure a greater degree of stability than has been attained during the 
past decade. 

On the other hand, the current schemes for securing stability are 
shown to be mostly fallacious. Stabilization by expenditures on public 
works is an illusion, the theoretical possibility being overwhelmed by 
practical and political difficulties. Nor does the author see hope in cur- 
rency inflation. He takes sharp issue with Keynes here. He does not be- 
lieve the monetary structure of the world can sustain the 1929 price level. 
Inflation will not solve the depression, and it is not a sound remedy, since 
it carries with it the seeds of subsequent maladjustments. In this connec- 
tion, interest attaches to the observations on the results of post-war in- 
flation in England, Germany, and France contained in Chapter 1. 

So far we have not succeeded at all in controlling the price level; and, 
lacking such control, social control in other directions serves only to in- 
tensify our economic difficulties. Even the control that would be possible 
could prices be regulated would be definitely antithetical to economic 
progress. Progress in its very nature implies change, creates instability. 
The author seriously questions whether we have yet reached a standard 
of living high enough to warrant the luxury of security at the cost of 
progress. This thesis is developed at length, brilliantly and convincingly, 
in Chapter 21. 

It becomes apparent that this review is fated not to arrive at any one 
simple conclusion. But then, neither does the book—which is one mark of 
its sincerity. It is no surprise to find Professor Hansen unable to avoid 
the conclusion that a certain degree of fluctuation is inevitable in a dy- 
namic society. Elimination of the business cycle may be accomplished 
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only by destroying human freedom and deadening economic progress. 
That is too high a price to pay. We must pull ourselves out of the pres- 
ent depression, not by “the soothing and agreeable device of inflation,” 
but by “hard work and readjustments that are painful,” under the opera- 
‘on of natural laws. “Industry is slowly but surely making the required 
readjustments. Wastes are being eliminated. Fixed charges are being 
sealed down—Money wages are being adjusted—Cost per unit of output 
is being reduced.” This “entails unemployment and suffering while the 
readjustment is going on. In the depression period society suffers the 
birth pangs of an improved production technique that paves the way for 
higher material standards” (p. 378). 

‘The author, as he acknowledges in the preface, has addressed his book 
toa mature audience possessed of some knowledge of general economic 
principles. Very probably only such will have the patience to read this 
book or the background to comprehend it. Though possibly unavoidable, 
that is too bad. For it is precisely those persons whose knowledge of fun- 
damental economics is insufficient to protect them against the current 
flood of pseudo-economics who would be most profited by an understand- 
ing of the profound truths which this book sets forth. 


Frep Rocers 
Yale University 


Economic Behavior: An Institutional Approach, By Wiiuarp E. Art- 
xINs, DonaLp W. McConne tt, Corwin D. Epwarps, Cart Ravusu- 
enBUsH, Anton A. Friepricn and Louis S. Reep. Vols. I and II. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1931. Pp. xiii, 601; iv, 562. $3.00 
each.) 

Introductory chapters point out that the economies of hymenoptera, 
like those of men, involve want, scarcity, effort, proprietorship, fixed 
capital structures, inventories, and the proportioning of factors; that 
the peculiar attributes of human economies are the social habits and 
customs which constitute culture; that different human economies are 
built around different “economic habits”—the Melanesians’ economy 
around head-hunting, ours around money-making and spending. 

The remainder of Book I is devoted to the machine industry, the mone- 
tary system, and business organization. In the discussion of internal 
business organization departmentalization is slighted. Book II deals with 
fnancial enterprises, the money market, and the federal reserve system. 
The student is thus introduced to the functioning of supply and demand 
by the case method without the presentation of a schematic “law.” In- 
cidentally the bearing in this market of the functioning of supply and de- 
mand upon economic control is emphasized. The treatment of commercial 
banking is sketchy. In the reviewer’s opinion it would have been better 
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to introduce the student to balance sheets before discussing the banking 
system and also before discussing the corporation. 

Books III and IV present generalizations regarding our system of 
prices, exchange, and distribution. The nature of the authors’ economic 
theory may be indicated by a partial list of topics: sales effort; the rise 
of manufacturer dominance; contrasting price policies on standard and 
branded goods; overhead costs, cut-throat competition and branding; 
resale price maintenance; the conventions and varied practices of cost 
and income accounting; the relations of accounting to price policy, to 
insider speculation and to public regulation; the varieties of market 
organization; organized exchanges as approximations to the perfect 
market modified by “crowd psychology”; excessive competition in coal 
and oil; following the leader of the market; competition, its functions, 
unfair forms, and when it raises costs; the system of prices; changing 
price levels; business cycles; standards of living and folkways of con- 
sumption; defects in existing market information and consumer educa- 
tion; existing inequalities in distribution of wealth and income; the 
sources of large fortunes. 

Book V deals with the position of employees in modern society—eco- 
nomic insecurity ; inated labor, its forms, extent, policies, and tac- 
tics; employment management; the attitudes of government. 

There are a variety of problems treated in Book VI: the process of the 
penetration of our pecuniary culture into other cultures; the relation 
of government to private industry and trade; public utilities; govern- 
ment ownership; the tax system; the population problem; the socialist 
movement; Russia. The “new capitalism” is briefly dismissed. It is ap- 
propriate that a text which emphasizes a genetic and historical ap- 
proach should conclude with a chapter on “whither bound?”; but the 
subtlety of argument in this chapter is likely to hamper its usefulness 
for many readers. 

There is a conspicuous absence in this text of the simple, schematic 
generalizations of traditional theory, with their necessary ambiguities 
of conerete significance for the functioning and problems of our present 
order. There are, however, many generalizations specifically limited and 
specifically applicable to our present type of organization. In spite of 
diversity in authorship these two volumes succeed in maintaining a defi- 
nite unity of viewpoint. The style is attractive, the exposition is clear, 
and illustrations and historical perspectives are well worked out. If the 
use of statistical measurements is not very evenly distributed through 
the text, and if the statistical compilations cited have not been refined by 
the writers, this text at least compares favorably with others on the 
statistical side. Perhaps the chief defect is that, while in the chapter on 
business administration it is casually mentioned that “private property, 
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contracts, money-seeking, and competition bring about the organiza- 
tion of economic society,” there is no one portion of the work devoted 
to a systematic elaboration of this theme. Those teachers who have a 
strong urge to inculcate in others the traditional schematic principles 
which have been inculcated in them, will probably reject these volumes as 
lacking in discipline in rigorous thinking. But training in logical thought 
does not require any particular set of assumptions. The book compares 
favorably in logical consistency with most of the more orthodox texts. 
Those who prefer realism to the elaboration of over-simplified abstrac- 
tions will find the incidental references to important pioneers in economic 
thought adequate for an introductory course and will heartily welcome 
the appearance of this text. 


Morris A. CopeLanp 
University of Michigan 


Economics. By Ina B. Cross, (New York: American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 1931. Pp. 552.) 

This is an elementary economics textbook specifically prepared for 
the use of students in the American Institute of Banking. The reviewer 
can lay no claim to a knowledge of the specific sort of economics that 
the American Institute of Banking wishes to be studied in its classes. 
In the review he can merely consider whether the volume constitutes a 
good description of the present economic order and explains the under- 
lying principles in such a fashion that the beginning student can under- 
stand them clearly. 

Professor Cross states in the preface that “the volume contains a 
minimum of economic theorizing and the amount of theory that has 
been included is necessarily most general in character.” One would nat- 
urally expect the material to be very largely descriptive, and there is 
an undoubted place for descriptive literature in the field of economics. 
Professor Cross, however, has discussed in 589 pages of large type 
most of the principles, theories, and problems that are ordinarily han- 
dled in elementary textbooks of twice that length. The treatment in 
many cases is inevitably superficial. 

An example of this is in the treatment of the marginal productivity 
theory of distribution. In six pages Professor Cross sets forth the 
theory and then to his own satisfaction demolishes it. Leaving aside the 
question as to whether Professor Cross has done justice to this theory, 
the reviewer after some twelve years of teaching in the elementary course 
simply does not believe that the beginning student will know what it is 
all about after such a summary treatment. Since the author states in 
the preface that he has seen fit to throw aside the old idea of functional 
distribution and that his concern is with personal distribution, it would 
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have been better for purposes of clarity not to discuss the determinant; 
of wages, interest, rent, and profits than to have done it so inadequately, 
In the same manner, value and price are treated in a brief chapter which 
strangely enough appears immediately preceding the final chapter oy 
suggested methods of reform. If value is to be treated at all, it should 
have been done more adequately and should have appeared early enough 
so that value and price principles could have been used in conhectiop 
with problems such as taxation, railroad rates, etc. 

Of criticisms of individual theories or treatment of material in the 
individual chapters any economist of whatever school could probably 
bring forth plenty. This is probably due in large part to the inadequate 
treatment given the various theories and topics. The reviewer only sug- 
gests a few places with which he would disagree. Renting houses, hiring 
automobiles, and the like are called non-productive activities (p. 107). 
It seems a strange definition of production that rules out such an jm. 
portant type of economic activity. 

Capital is defined as “the funds (money and credit) employed to ob- 
tain the use of both human and non-human elements for a productive 
purpose” (p. 109). To the beginning student this would probably iden- 
tify the capital supply of any period with the amount of money and 
credit in existence at that period. No distinction is made between re- 
turns and costs. In fact, the author specifically states that the railway 
system represents a business of increasing returns or of decreasing costs 
(p. 182). It is possible that a railroad may be in the stage of decreas- 
ing returns and of decreasing costs. It is stated that over-capitalization 
such as putting $10,000 in a peanut stand (this really means over- 
investment) is of no serious concern to the public unless the business 
fails (p. 204). This overlooks the problem of the proper allocation of 
the productive factors, a question of most serious concern to the pub- 
lic. 

The reviewer agrees that most economists pay too little attention to 
personal distribution, but that is not to say that functional distribu- 
tion should be eliminated. Functional distribution is most important in 
considering the organization of production. Socialism would not destroy 
interest and rent. Nor does Professor Cross eliminate them; for after 
his tilt with the marginal analysis, he sets up the bargaining theory and 
most surprisingly has a chapter on profits when he has previously proved 
that entrepreneurship as a separate factor of production does not 
exist. Although the reviewer believes that the distinction between land 
and rent and capital and interest has been overdrawn by most econo- 
mists, yet he feels that there is a sufficient difference between the rent 
of land and the “rent” of a dress suit that the return of both should 
not be lumped under the same distributive share. 
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Professor Cross constantly emphasizes that he is describing things 
as they are and not trying to establish an ideal set of terms and defini- 
“ions. Then why state that gains on the stock market are not income 
(p. 878) ; for certainly with things as they are the federal government 
taxes such realized gains as income. And finally one doubts the realism 
of the following: “In the past many ways of obtaining wealth and in- 
come have resulted in the enrichment of a few at the expense of many. 

.. Today, however, we find the situation greatly changed. . . . Wealth 
must be so obtained and so used and business of all kinds must be so 
conducted as to redound to the interests of society as a whole and not 
to the interest of any particular class of people” (pp. 67-68). 

R. Sixes 

Dartmouth College 


The Theory of Protection and International Trade. By Minaiz Man- 
or.esco. (London: P. S. King. 1931. Pp. xxxi, 262. 12s. 6d.) 


In this volume by a prominent Rumanian economist and statesman we 
have a new, and in some respects refreshingly novel, approach to the prob- 
lem of customs protection and the whole vast subject of international 
trade. Mr. Manoilesco begins with the proposition that there is not, in the 
voluminous literature on the subject, a full-fledged theory of protection. 
Innone of the numerous existing treatises does he find anything approach- 
ing scientific proof of the economic validity of the protectionist argu- 
ments. Even in Friedrich List he finds, as the underlying motive, a belief 
that only free trade is a scientifically justifiable rule of conduct in inter- 
national economic relations, with the idea of protection being put forward 
by the famous German economist as merely a transitional stage to ul- 
timate free trade. Accordingly, Mr. Manoilesco, an ardent believer in pro- 
tectionism, undertakes to set up a scientific theory of protection as an 
economic aim in itself, 

He does this by discarding the classical theory of comparative ad- 
vantage and substituting for it a rather ingeniously defined concept of 
productivity. By comparing the value of product per man in industry and 
agriculture, he concludes that the former is much more productive than 
the latter. In the same way, he builds up a scale of productivities relating 
to various branches of production, and argues somewhat as follows: The 
fact that it requires the labor of 8300 Rumanian workmen to produce 
a quantity of cloth which can be produced by the labor of 100 British 
workmen does not necessarily mean that it is more advantageous for 
Rumania to import cloth from England than to manufacture it at home. 
If, in order to pay for the imported cloth, Rumania has to export a 
quantity of wheat in the production of which she had expended the labor 
of 500 workmen, then to produce the same quantity of cloth at home would 
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represent, in the national labor account, a saving of the labor of 200 wort. 
men and would, consequently, be more beneficial to the country than ty 
import it—no matter how high a duty it may be necessary to impose op 
the imported product in order to protect the domestic producer, and no 
matter how much the price to the domestic consumer may rise as the re 
sult. On this basis, he makes the following startling assertion: 


Indeed, if we are in such an exceptionally inferior state of national pro- 
duction that for certain goods the productivity of national labor is so small 
in relation to what it is abroad that the price of the national goods should be 
three times bigger than the price of the foreign goods, and if, in spite of this, 
the degree of productivity required for the creation of the goods at home is 
still superior to the highest degree reached by any other goods in the country, 
then a customs tax of 200 per cent would be practically and theoretically justi- 
fied, and would establish equanimity with foreign prices and would allow the 
production of the goods in the country. Thus, in spite of the considerable 
comparative inferiority with abroad, the country would have an advantage 
in introducing a new activity with a degree of productivity not before at- 
tained by any other home production. (P. 136.) 


And again: 


We believe that we have shown that it is protection alone which gives na- 
tions with a smal! degree of productivity the possibility and liberty of in- 
creasing their average level. On the contrary, free trade, by preventing cour- 
tries from raising the productivity level, becomes for them a system of con- 
straint. Summing up: protection is liberty; free trade is constraint. (P. 152.) 


Mr. Manoilesco brings to his work an immense erudition (he shows an 
intimate familiarity with the economic literature of all important coun- 
tries) and a large practical experience (in addition to private business 
activity, he has served, successively, as his country’s Undersecretary of 
State for Finance, Minister of Trade and Industry, and Governor of the 
National Bank). His work is admittedly but the beginning of his re- 
searches: all through the volume he deals with nations as units, leaving to 
a future treatise the consideration of the interests of individuals and 
groups within national boundaries. An appraisal of his theory should, in 
all fairness, be deferred until he has published his conclusions on this all- 
important phase of the subject. But even as it stands, his work arouses 
one’s admiration by the acuteness and logic of his analysis and merits 
serious and close attention. 

Leo Pasvotsky 

The Brookings Institution 


NEW BOOKS 

Amantia, A. Principii di economia politica. 8rd ed. (Catania: Stud. Ed. 
Moderno. 1931. Pp. viii, 535. L.20.) 

Béum-Bawerk, E. von. Grundziige der Theorie des wirtschaftlichen Giiter- 
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wertes. Reprints of scarce tracts, no. 11. (London: London School of 
Econ. and Pol. Sci. 19382. Pp. 150. 5s.) 


Carver, T. N. and Apams, G. M. Our economic life: a general social science. 


(Philadelphia: Winston Co. 1932. Pp. x, 437.) 


Datta Vorta, R. Scritti vari di economia e finanza. (Firenze: Seeber. 1931. 


Pp. 624. L.20.) 


Decut Espinosa, A. La forma e la sostanza dell’economia, (Firenze: Casa 


Ed. Poligrafica Universitaria. 1931. Pp. 89. L.5.) 


Det Veccuio, G. Lezioni di economia applicata. Part 2. Politica economica. 


4th ed. (Padova: A. Milani. 1931. Pp. ii, 558. L.58.) 


EpcewortH, F. Y. Mathematical psychics. Reprints of scarce tracts, no. 10. 


(London: London School of Econ. and Pol. Sci. 5s.) 


Eisrer, L., editor. Wérterbuch der Volkswirtschaft. Band II. Galiani— 


Regalien. 4th ed. (Jena: Fischer. 1982. Pp. viii, 1214. Rmk. 56.50.) 


Jounson, E. A. J. American economic thought in the seventeenth century. 


(London: P. S. King. 1982. Pp. xi, 292. 12s.) 


Loncrietp, M. Lectures on political economy. Reprints of scarce tracts, no. 


8, (London: London School of Econ. and Pol. Sci. 1931. Pp. xii, 267. 
5s. ) 


McCuttocn, J. R. Letters of John Ramsay McCulloch to David Ricardo, 


1818-1828. Edited by J. H. Hortianper. Reprints of economic tracts, 
ser, 4, no. 1. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1931. Pp. 44. $1.) 


Mott, B. Gerechtigkeit in der Wirtschaft? (Berlin: Paul Parey. 19382. RM. 


5.20.) 


Panrateont, M. Principii di economia pura. 2nd ed. (Milan: Frat. Treves. 


1931. Pp. 428. L.80.) 


Parrerson, S. H. Readings in the history of economic thought. (New York: 


McGraw-Hill. 1982. Pp. xi, 745. $4.50.) 


The readings selected by Professor Patterson begin with Mandeville 
(1714) and end with Robert Ellis Thompson (1895). Doctrinally, they are 
intended to span the economic literature between the beginnings of English 
classical thought and the emergence of neo-classicism. Excerpts from easily 
available treatises like The Wealth of Nations or the Principles of Ricardo 
or J. S. Mill are intentionally excluded. These three writers are represented 
by selections from their minor works. 

Against the grouping of Mandeville, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and J. B. 
Say, there can be no objection. In the group desigy.ated as the ““Malthusian 
controversy” (illustrated by excerpts from Franklin, Godwin and Malthus) 
there seem to be as many reasons, or more, for including Siissmilch, Wal- 
lace or Condorcet as there are for including Franklin. “Classicism and 
utilitarianism” comprises selections from Bentham, Ricardo, James Mill, 
Senior, J. S. Mill, and Cairnes. Jevons and Béhm-Bawerk represent “‘mar- 
ginalism” with not even a suggestion that Jevons was influenced by Gossen 
or that the roots of the mathematical school were being nurtured during the 
haleyon days of classical thought. The grouping of “optimists” with “na- 
tionalists” unfortunately distorts the meaning of “‘optimism’”’ as a descrip- 
tive term in economic methodology; while the inclusion of Robert Ellis 
Thompson as a significant figure in the history of economic thought is a 
doubtful appraisal. 

Professor Patterson’s excuse for excluding the German Historical School 
is scarcely acceptable, namely, that selections “have been made from the 
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point of view of English speaking students.” Although the British His. 
torical School has left its mark on economic thought, Ingram, Leslie, Bage- 
hot, and Toynbee (who are included) cannot compare in influence with 
Roscher, Knies or Schmoller, to say nothing of the other German writers, 
To group an incurable romanticist (Ruskin) with Sismondi, who, although 
he is at times sentimental, is always a realist, is inaccurate and misleading, 
Robert Owen might well have had a place with Fourier, Proudhon, Marr 
and Engels as representing “socialism and economic radicalism.” .Henry 
George, F. A. Walker and Simon Patten are indeed worthy of inclusion, 
They deserve, however, a better description than “miscellaneous American 
writers.” 

The editorial work has been confined to 33, one-page, biographical articles 
in which there are frequent typographical errors, mistakes in titles of 
books, and misspelled words. Simon Patten, we learn, “founded no school 
of thought except in the hearts of his associates” (p. 707); while Ricardo 
“embraced Christianity and married a Christian” (p. 191). Is it important 
for the student to know that Fourier ‘was somewhat pedantic in mind and 
dissolute in character, but withal he possessed a mild disposition and a vivid 
imagination” (p. 580)? We are told that Jevons’ “distinction between total 
utility and marginal utility gave the key to Smith’s famous paradox of 
value” (p. 324). The assertion that the “theoretical objective” of List’s 
National System of Political Economy ‘was the shattering of Smith’s gospel 
of free trade (p. 380) is misleading for the simple reason that List’s system 
made free trade the ultimate consequence of nationalism. 


E. A. J. Jounson 


Rosinson, E. A. G. The structure of competitive industry. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace. 1932. Pp. viii, 184, $1.25.) 

Scunewer, E,. Reine Theorie monopolistischer Wirtschaftsformen. (Ti- 
bingen: Mohr. 1932. Pp. 175. M.14.40.) 

Seta, E. Dottrina del valore. (Padova: A. Milani. 1981. Pp. vi, 270. L.82.) 

Spaur, W. E., editor. Economic principles and problems. Vols. I and II. 
Questions and problems to accompany Economic principles and problems. 
(New York: Long & Smith. 1932. Pp. ix, 655; v, 627; viii, 48. $6.) 

SrePHENsON, J. and Branton, N. Economics of production and exchange: 
an introduction to economic theory. (London and New York: Pitman. 
1932. Pp. 474.) 

Vocet, E. H. Grundzuge einer sozialorganischen Privatwirtschaftsverfas- 
sung. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 1931. Pp. vi, 129. R.M. 7.80.) 

This volume is another contribution to the already voluminous litera- 
ture on the “new economic” order which is seen emerging from the 
“ruins” of present day capitalism. Taking apparently for granted that 
the present economic régime is doomed, the author attempts to sketch the 
rough contours of his ‘‘ideal’’ economic society. He summarily rejects the 
Marxian conception of collective economy as authoritarian and inimical 
to economic progress, and equally opposes the neo-romantic conception 
of a “‘stindische Wirtschaft” as urged by Spann and his school, because 
it recognizes and sanctions the existence of separate classes in society 
whose conflicting interests, implicitly assumed, will call for continuous ad- 
justment of an intervening state. Professor Vogel emphatically denies the 
existence of class conflict between employee and employers, rejects the 
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concepts of class consciousness and would have his society organized on 
the basis of trade or rather enterprise consciousness. The unit of his 
<cheme of economic organization is thus the enterprise, which embodies 
the common interests of worker and owner alike. Consequently, the work- 
ers should share in the management of the enterprise which is the ulti- 
mate source of profits as well as wages. The enterprise would thus be- 
come an organic unit rather than a bundle of conflicting interests acci- 
dentally thrown together by the impersonal forces of the market. Enter- 
prises of similar nature would combine into trade associations with the 
Volkswirtschaftsvertretung composed of the representatives of the various 
industries topping the economic hierarchy. 

The treatment is obviously too sketchy and leaves much to be desired 
in the way of clarity as to compatibility of private ownership which the 
scheme retains with workers’ effective participation in management which 
it advocates. There is also little said about the distribution of jurisdic- 
tional competence among the various autonomous bodies. The discussion 
has the air of unreality characteristic of most studies of this nature; and 
the author’s frequent appeal to the spirit of national solidarity which 
would infuse life into his structure is a somewhat disguised attempt to 
gloss over difficulties inherent in grafting the principle of social control 
upon a system of private enterprise. The author leaves the reader doubt- 
ful as to the workability of his sozialorganische Privatwirtschaft and still 
more doubtful as to whether his scheme will represent the next stage in 
economic development as the author firmly believes. 


Natuan Reicu 


Economic History and Geography 


The Populist Revolt: A History of the Farmers’ Alliance and the Peo- 
ple’s Party. By Joun D. Hicks. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
Press. 1931. Pp. xiii, 473. $4.00.) 

Professor Hicks here presents the first general, authoritative account 
of the agrarian movement which swept across the Middle Border and 
through the South during the eighties and nineties. The time has elapsed 
for the acquisition of the necessary historical perspective ; while the way 
has been prepared for a comprehensive treatment of Populism, both in 
its economic and in its political aspects, by the publication during che 
past decade of much valuable monographic material. The author’s own 
researches in the field and his complete mastery of the work of other 
scholars have given him a thorough understanding of the widespread 
and complex forces which underlay the revolt. Moreover, in addition to 
knowledge, Professor Hicks has sympathy, tolerance and good humor. 

The Populist movement was essentially an uprising against the proc- 
esses of the capitalistic system. The story Professor Hicks tells, with an 
abundance of illustration and analysis, is a depressing one. Following an 
‘ra of expansion which involved a large and rapid movement of popula- 
ton and of eastern capital to certain sections of the West and South, a 
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period of overproduction and falling prices ensued. Facile optimism 
yielded to gloom and then to anger as the farmer contemplated his dire 
status. Caught securely in the toils of an economic organization which 
discriminated against him at every turn, the farmer became class cop- 
scious. ‘The author concisely depicts the exploitation of the railroads, 
the trusts, the middlemen, the money-lenders, and the bankers, which was 
rapidly submerging agrarianism and causing the farmer to organize 
politically in his own defense. 

The agency was at hand in the various agricultural organizations jn 
the West and South, particularly the Northern Alliance and the South- 
ern Alliance, both of which were well organized by the late eighties and 
engaged in certain social and quasi-economic activities, 

No new party is ever born without a philosophy, and from the heated 
debates of the Farmers’ Alliance there developed a comprehensive pro- 
gram. The basic demands are familiar, but the author justifiably treats 
fully the little known subtreasury plan. This project, based on a system 
of commodity credit rather than specie credit, involved a government 
subsidy for agriculture. But a philosophy or program avails little with- 
out organization and voting strength, and the threat to use them. The 
usual difficulties in organizing a third party were accentuated by the 
differences between the two sectional alliances and by the political situa- 
tion in the South. 

The author weaves into a carefully documented whole the story of 
successive national conventions, 1889-1891, from which emerged the 
People’s Party, “a party of principle” (p. 237). Its platform was a 
startling bill of particulars against the existing economic and political 
order, with a specific program intended to relieve the producer. Its his- 
trionic leaders, whom Professor Hicks treats in a vivid and friendly 
fashion, were picturesque and perhaps distinctive but lacked the intellec- 
tual leadership to combat successfully the prejudice and contempt of the 
East. 

The success of the party in 1890 was, however, an ominous warning to 
the old organizations. Its creed included finance relief, government own- 
ership of railroads, and land reform; but the chief response came from 
the free silver demand although that issue had been distinctly secondary 
in the general Populist program. After 1894 there was a steady drift 
toward silver as the chief issue with the obfuscation of the subtreasury 
plan. The dreams of the Populist leaders for success in 1896 were rude- 
ly shattered when the Democratic party adopted the free silver plank 
and certain other Populist demands. The advocates of fusion triumphed. 
Professor Hicks indicates that in 28 states there was a fusion of Demo- 
cratic and Populist electors and of state and congressional tickets. But 
the Populists were everywhere at a tactical disadvantage, and their 
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acceptance of the free silver program and of Bryan completed their ruin. 

By 1898 dissension in the ranks, the return of prosperity, and the in- 
crease in the world’s gold supply, combined to undermine the Populist 
party, which died a lingering death as a separate political entity a dec- 
ade later. 

It seems to the reviewer very unfortunate that the proposals for gov- 
ernment relief for agriculture were abandoned and other questions 
slighted to concentrate upon the weaker issue of free silver. Principles 
were sacrificed for victory, but victory was not won. 

The author, in his concluding chapter, makes out a good case for the 
persistence of populistic beliefs and for the partial triumph of most of 
their reforms. In its more significant aspects, however, the Populist re- 
volt was unsuccessful. The agrarian interest, a minority property inter- 
est, was unable so to refashion the economic order and the political state 
as to achieve its objective, the equality of agriculture with industry. 
With the failure of their great political effort the deflation of agricul- 
ture has steadily proceeded; an agrarian economy has yielded to a capi- 
talistic economy. 

Tuomas S. Barcray 

Stanford University 


Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783. By 
Marcus W. Jernecan. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1931. 
Pp. xiii, 256. $3.00.) 


While relations with England, political and commercial, were of the 
utmost importance to colonial America, and while the frontiersmen and 
pioneers seem, at this distance, interesting and picturesque, it should 
not be forgotten that the seaboard colonies had internal lives of their 
own which presented many of the problems of older communities. 

Professor Jernegan has left the beaten track of colonial history and 
with patience and insight has looked at certain aspects of life hitherto 
neglected. He has assembled in this monograph three groups of essays. 
The first deals with the religious and industrial training of the negro 
and the character and pursuits of indentured servants; the second with 
public education, and the third with public poor relief. The study is 
confined to Virginia, as representative of the South, and to the New 
England colonies. This leaves out the middle colonies, but Mr. Jernegan 
is satisfied that these would not add to nor modify the picture. It leaves 
out too the free journeymen, mechanics and artisans; and this is a pity, 
for neither economists nor historians have gone back of the Revolution 
to study this class. 

The most original of these essays are those which deal with public 
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education. The author emphasizes the importance of compulsory public 
education quite outside the schools and shows that, through indenture; 
and apprenticeship, compulsory education was enforced far beyond the 
capacity of the few public schools in the North. Our public school sys- 
tem has played so large a part in the life of the nation that most writers 


} 


on the subject have identified public education with public schools. Mr. 
Jernegan discloses in great detail the fallacy of this identification and 
the importance of compulsory home instruction in the colonial period. 

In 1642 Massachusetts passed the first general act making for free 


education of all children by parents and masters and attaching penalties 
to its non-observan “We have here,” says Mr. Jernegan, “one of 
those cases where an essentially new institution was created. . . .” This 
law was twice revised and was copied by Connecticut in 1650 and by the 
New Haven colony in 1655, while in 1660 the New Haven colony went 
beyond the rest by requiring all boys to be taught to read and write 
and all girls to be taught to read. By 1671 all the New England ter- 
ritory except Rhode Island was under a compulsory system of educa- 
tion. There was a reaction from 1675 to 1689 because of the Indian 


wars and the Andros régime and the ground lost was not regained be- 
fore the Revolution. 

In Virginia, Mr. Jernegan finds fewer educated leaders, a weaker 
religious interest, social stratification, a terrain and economic organiza- 
tion detrimental to the growth of a general system of public instruction. 
In the South compulsory education was for special classes of dependent 


children, orphans, children of the poor, illegitimate children and mulat- 


tos. But less than a year after the passage of the first educational 
act in Massachusetts, Virginia enacted a law to compel guardians of 
orphans to see that these were educated; and in 1748, when the previous 
laws were codified, an addition was made requiring that all apprenticed 
children, boys and girls, should be taught to read and write. This was 
in advance over even the New Haven colony in its interest in girls. 

Thus Virginia unlike New England assumed that the state was re 
sponsible only for children whose parents could not themselves provide 
education. And while the Virginia laws were less elaborate than those 
of New England in | eventeenth century they were equal and in some 
respects superior, in the eighteenth century. 

The last section of the book deals with the adaptation of the English 
poor laws to colonial conditions. In both Virginia and New England the 
poor seem to have been reasonably well supported, but in the North 
great care was taken to exclude from residence those who might be- 
come public charges. In one case, however, a New England town, Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts, supported a widow in a style quite beyond the 


imagination of modern social work. In less than six weeks in 1767 widow 
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Magery was given three gallons, three quarts of rum in addition to other 
necessities. 
Norman J. Ware 
Wesleyan University 


England Today: A Survey of Her Economic Situation. By F. Crnin 
James. (London: P. S. King. 1932. Pp. xii, 238. 6s.) 

England Muddles Through. By E. Scarsoroven. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1932. Pp. vi, 265. $1.75.) 


These books have but one thing in common, they describe phases of 
modern British civilization; otherwise they are wholly unlike. Mr. Scar- 
borough deals primarily with social and cultural affairs; Dr. James with 
economic. The one, well known as London correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, addresses an audience which is expected to be chiefly 
American. Dr. James, we may be fairly sure, is English and writes for his 
fellow countrymen. Like most Englishmen he says England when he means 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Scarborough does confine himself to England, more particularly to 
the ways of the English people. He is interested in the English as mud- 
dlers, that is as people who display neither the efficiency of the American 
nor the logic of the French; and he tries to show how, despite the want 
of these virtues, they live happily and achieve some success. The discus- 
sion in which this task involves him has to do with the standards and man- 
ners of the different social classes: what they eat and drink, what they 
read, what they wear, how they treat their wives, how they spend their 
leisure, how they acquire their wealth and how they dispose of it. On all 
these topics he writes with good will and humor, and he brings to the 
consideration of them a fund of knowledge which is sound and stocked 
with amusing stories. The last chapter treats in the same spirit of Anglo- 
American relations, and ends with the opinion that “we are really very 
much like each other—particularly in our inconsistencies.” 

Mr. Scarborough’s is a readable, kindly, informing book, not brilliant 
or profound, not new in its comment, but sincere and personal enough to 
earn a place among the half dozen or so competent books of its kind 
which have been written in the post-war period. 

Dr. James has tried a more difficult task and has come much less near 
success in the performance of it. “I have attempted,” he says, “to explain 
the nature of England’s economic life, to show how that economy is re- 
lated to the larger world organization and to suggest how the health or 
sickness of both national and world economies influences the daily lives 
of all of us.” In explaining problems he is led to discuss policies, and in 
discussing policies to declare his own preferences. 


For this we should be grateful if the preliminary work of explanation 
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had been done with care; if Dr. James himself, having spoken of the eyils 
of doubt and misunderstanding, had had regard for clear definition and 
straightforward \ 

Quoting from I ruyere on p. 23 he says, “A man is rich whose income 
is larger than his expenses.” This statement is at once transposed into 
“the standard of living of an individual depends not upon the number 
of pounds that he receives as income each year but upon the relationship 
between that income and the amount which he must pay for goods and 
services that he customarily purchases.” Later (pp. 24 and 106) the same 
thought is intended to be expressed again, but “profits” and “human wel- 
fare” take the place of “standard of living.” In these cases it is apparent 
that Dr. James wishes to repeat himself, and that he does not know he js 


confusing the reader by employing four different terms as equivalents, 

Worse still for the reader who expects all human affairs to be discussed 
with humanity and humor is Dr. James’s manner which in its earnest- 
ness and condescension recalls the Sunday school. But the reader will 


not lack amusement when he comes upon such passages as the sad mis- 
construction of a tation from Tomlinson (p. 181), and notes how 
the word “perhaps” can innocently suggest alternatives in the phrase “as 


boys (or perhaps § 

The weak phrase and the uncertain definition are common throughout 
this book and go far to discredit Dr. James’s discussion of the economic 
problems which faced Great Britain in September, 1931, and his advocacy 
of such reasonable policies as government control of the flow of new 
capital in Great Britain 

FreDERICK GEORGE MARcHAM 

Cornell Univer 


The Economic History of England. Vols. II and III. The Age of Mer- 
cantilism. By E. Lieson. (New York: Macmillan. 1931. Pp. viii, 
464; v, 542. $10.00.) 

In 1915 appeared the first volume of Mr. Lipson’s Economic History 
of England, which has already gone through five editions. That volume 
got as far as about 1550; the two succeeding volumes carry the story 
down to about 1700, though there is no exact date for the conclusion, 
because the author se to stop each topic of interest at the most 
strategic point. Ir neral, however, these two new volumes cover the 
period from about the beginning of mercantilism to about the beginning 
of the Industrial and icultural Revolutions. 

Mr. Lipson, in | reatment of the mercantile system, follows 
Roscher and Schmoller. Mercantilism was a policy that looked pri- 
marily toward the development of national self-sufficiency in agricul- 


ture, manufacture, shipping, and so on. It was not based upon a confu- 
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The fall of absolute monarchy in 1649 was “the turning point in the 
evolution of capitalism.” After the Revolution of 1688 capitalism was 
allowed a freer hand. During the dominance of Parliament in the eigh- 
‘enth century, business men challenged its right to defend labor, even 
where it might have been so inclined. In spite of the economic result of 
the Great Rebellion, the author does not emphasize economic aspects 
when he is explaining the origin of the civic trouble. To him it appears 
to have been, at the beginning at least, a religious and constitutional 
struggle. And yet he presents sufficient economic causes of discontent to 
start a rebellion—the monopolies and the imposts. He also pertinently 
calls attention to two events of 1640—the seizure of the East India 
Company’s pepper and the seizure of the bullion belonging to the mer- 
chants and private bankers. And of course, he might have added, behind 
it all there was a rising level of prices which made business flourish and 
caused the government to be hard pressed to meet its expenses. Indeed, 
Mr. Lipson’s scholarly attitude of conservatism is well illustrated at 
this point: he does not lightly depart from the traditional, and he does 
not close his eyes to the unorthodox. 

The shadow of the statute of apprentices (1563) stretches right 
across the period covered by these two volumes—and beyond somewhat 
into the nineteenth century. Mr. Lipson does not believe that the law, 
providing for the fixing of wages by the justices of the peace, prevented 
a rise in wages, for he finds that the actual rates were higher than the 
legal. Moreover, as it turned out, wages were not made to vary with 
prices. As the author says, “wages were not ground down to a minimum 
level of subsistence, but the working class laboured only sufficiently to 
maintain a traditional standard of life.” 

The fact that Robert Owen had a possible prototype will be of interest 
tomany. This was Ambrose Crowley, ironmaster and general social en- 
gineer in the county of Durham. Crowley had two kinds of workers, 
those in the plant and those working in small shops outside. Discipline 
was provided for by the activities of the surveyor, who was in charge of 
industrial processes, and the monitor, who was keeper of the time spent 
in labor, Paternalism reigned supreme in providing medical care, edu- 
cation, and relief from poverty. 

Mr. Lipson begins his two volumes with an analysis and description 
of manufacturing, which occupy about two-fifths of volume IT, the rest 
being devoted to foreign trade and agriculture. The author is not much 
inclined to emphasize economic genesis, but he does consider, or rather 
reconsider, the stages of industrial progress. The first stage that he ac- 
cepts is household manufacture, the second the gild system, the third 
the domestic system, and the fourth the factory system. The third sys- 
‘em, domestic, is really the commission or putting-out system. The term 
“gild system” is misused, because gilds do not belong to industrial or- 
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ganization at all. The other term “handicraft system” is preferable, 
though it is also not sufficiently discriminating. But the author sooy 
passes to the facts of development which are to him more interesting 
than the theory. 

Taken together, these three volumes, covering the period of the Mid. 
dle Ages down to the eighteenth century, are the most substantial and 
scholarly that exist. It is true that many themes are lightly dealt with 
or omitted, such as taxation, insurance, accounting, and Continental 
analogy. But the author has chosen his facts with care and has given 
us innumerable quotations from the printed primary sources. Often, 
when he is following the lead of a modern monograph, he illuminates the 
ance by a citation from a source independently discovered and se- 
lected. No student of history, economics, or economic history should be 
eithinat these three volumes; and of course, no library should fail to 
provide them for its clients 

N. S. B. Gras 


Harvard University 
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Though much of this book is devoted to a discussion of economic condi- 
tions and tendencies in various parts of the British Empire, the economic 
material is introduced chiefly because of its bearing upon the constitution! 
and political questions with which the author is primarily concerned. This, 
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however, does not detract from the interest and value of the book to the 
economist. On the contrary, he is likely to discover a new significance in the 
economic phenomena with which he is already familiar, when these phe- 
nomena are presented in their relationship to the political destiny of the 
peoples among whom they appear. This is especially true when the work 
of coordinating the economic and political factors is as well done as it is 
here. 

The book may be regarded as an attempt to answer the question, “Will 
the Empire hold together?” The economic conditions are summarized by 
the author as follows: “In the economic sphere this survival rests on Eng- 
land as the financial center of the world through banking, insurance and 
the directing brains of large-scale industrial organizations; as the greatest 
consumer of the raw materials of all British dominions and dependencies; 
and finally on the ability of its export trade, its manufacturing, shipping 
and its marketing agencies to hold their own in world exchange, supplying 
articles of as good quality, and to suit the market, more cheaply than com- 
petitors; or alternatively developing a competitive superiority in quality 
markets, turning from staple trades to specialization.” In contrast to M. 
André Siegfried and other writers who take a less hopeful view of the future, 
Professor Elliott believes the resources of the Empire are so enormous 
that, given peace and the organizing ability never lacking in the past, ““Eng- 
land can win through.” He thinks, however, that efforts to draw the Empire 
into a new economic unity through tariff protection will stiffen and render 
fatal the economic warfare of national systems. 

The book is a collection of lectures, originally delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute during the winter of 1931. Two-fifths of the space is taken up by 
appendices containing some of the most important public documents. The 
work shows indications of haste, especially in the matter of typographical 
errors of which there are an extraordinary number. One may also venture 
the criticism that Professor Elliott lays too much weight on the outcome of 
this imperial experiment. It is conceivable that the Empire might dissolve 
into independent nations without bringing upon the world either of those 
two calamities which the author contemplates—the intensification of bel- 
ligerent nationalism and the triumph of revolutionary communism. 


E. Freeman 


ty, R. T. Hard times: the way in and the way out, with a special consid- 
eration of the “seen and the unseen.” (New York: Macmillan. 1931. Pp. 
x, 193. $1.75.) 

As indicated by the title of this book, the author endeavors to explain 
the forces which brought about the present hard times, and to point out 
the policies which should be adopted to cure the business depression. 

According to Professor Ely’s analysis the forces which brought about 
our hard times consist of: (1) great expectation of profits resulting in ex- 
cessive optimism and foolish speculation; (2) overexpansion of industries; 
(3) disproportion of production in the different industries; (4) excessive 
increase in taxation and unequal taxation; (5) land speculation and mis- 
use; and, (6) war. These, according to the author’s view, are the under- 
lying forces which bring about all depressions. Banking and monetary 
problems are not primary causes. However, the excessive use of credit 
facilitates a boom movement which terminates in depression. 

The author believes that the lack of adjustment in our price system is 
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one of the fundamental causes of the occurrence of depression. He states 
that prices should be lowered as cost of production is decreased, whereas 
in 1922 to 1929 prices were not lowered as cost of production was de. 
creased. He makes no suggestions as to how to bring about an adjust. 
ment of prices to the cost of production or the volume of production, 

His suggestions as to the way out of the depression are as follows: (1) 
there should be further integration, pooling, and rationalization of indus. 
tries in order to overcome excessive competition; (2) he condemns the 
spending orgy as a remedy for the depression; (3) he does not believe 
that hard times can be cured by passing new banking laws and new 
credit acts, as hard times are more fundamental than money and credit 
problems; (4) we should have more efficient operation in business enter- 
prises and a re r spirit of public service on the part of business men; 
(5) there should be more harmony between political and economic life; 
and, (6) an extensive program of public works should be undertaken by 
the government to cure unemployment. 

The author advocates the organization of a peace-time army to be used 
in carrying forth projects of public improvement during hard times. The 
army is to consist of the unemployed and is to be paid for by the gov- 
ernment through the issuance of 25-year bonds. 

The book appears to overemphasize the importance of land economics 
as a factor in the present business depression. However, most students 
recognize the fact that overdevelopment of agriculture and excessive spect- 
lation in urban real estate were important forces in producing the present 
depression. This book lacks the clarity of presentation and vigor of ex- 
pression which are characteristic of Professor Ely’s earlier books, 

Artuur B. Apams 


Fautkner, H. U. American economic history. Rev. ed. (New York: Harper. 
1931. Pp. xv, 795. $3.50. 

This well known, general treatise has been extensively and thoroughly 
revised, with substantial additions to the text, to the notes, and to the maps 
and graphs. There are in all 72 new pages of text, divided almost equally 
between the portions prior to and subsequent to 1914. The extensive addi- 
tion to the discussion of post-war problems has resulted in the division of 
the concluding cl r of the first edition into two chapters. Some earlier 
chapters have been given new titles, and the sequence of chapters has been 
altered in two of the main divisions of the book. 

The additions to the text are largely based on new literature, though 
some additions in the early chapters are merely an expansion of the exposi- 
tory of descriptive mate rial of the earlier edition. There seem to be no 
notable changes in interpretation, though there has been a substantial ad- 
dition to the graphic presentation of statistical material and appropriate 
additions to text comment. The text reflects faithfully the main features 
of the primary special literature and basic sources. The vast mass of census 
material has been more effectively used and interpreted than it is in other 
treatises of this character, but it is to be regretted that there is no recogni- 
tion of the significance of the different properties of arithmetic and semi- 
logarithmic mode s of graphic presentation. The development of statistical 
technique should be of great value in the interpretation of historical move- 
ment. Professor Faulkner cannot fairly be criticized for his failure to use 
these newer methods, but positive leadership in this direction would have 
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contributed notably to the introduction of these modes of interpretation. In 
the end these new devices must needs become an established part of our 
historical technique. 

Assott Payson UsHer 


Gravson, T. J. Leaders and periods of American finance. (New York: 


Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall. 1932. Pp. xiii, 566. $4.) 


Grey, E. Speeches on foreign affairs, 1904-1914. (Cambridge: Harvard 


Univ. Press. 1982. Pp. 327.) 


Hacker, L. M. and Kenpricx, B. B. The United States since 1865. (New 


York: Crofts. 1932. Pp. xx, 775. $3.75.) 


The political and economic events of the period since the Civil War are 
set forth in considerable detail. The social and cultural results are briefly 
stated in separate chapters; but throughout the book we are provided with 
facts and generalizations for weighing the course of changing circumstances 
—from the point of view of the common man and of the scholar. The debtor 
class using the political means is somewhat better understood by the auth- 
ors than the creditor class relying chiefly upon the economic means. 

Money and banking are not handled in a way commensurate with the 
importance of the subject, and chapter does not always follow chapter 
in a convincing sequence. But the book is eminently readable, partly because 
it has a theme—the results of middle-class dominance have been unfortunate. 
The judgments are trenchant, the insight keen, the analysis penetrating. 
Both the general reader and the college student will be stimulated by this 
work. The classified bibliography (pp. 737-762) will also be widely ap- 


preciated. 


N.S. B. Gras 


Haren, L. R. The overland mail, 1849-1869, promoter of settlement, pre- 
cursor of railroads. (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Co. 1932. $6.) 

Hart, A. B. and Scuuyier, W. M., editors. The American year book: a 
record of events and progress for the year 1981. (New York: N. Y. Times 
Co. 1932. Pp. 937. $7.50.) 

Harrnoorn, M, A, G. De huidige crisis. (Batavia: Kolff. 1932. Pp. 45.) 

Hauser, H., editor. La vie chére au XV® siécle: la response de Jean Bodin 
a M. de Malestroit (1568). New ed. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1932. Pp. 
Ixxx, 184. 25 fr.) 

Heinecke, G. E, No more reparations. (New York: Europress Co. 1932. 
Pp. 80. $1.) 

Kincssury, S. M. and Faircuitp, M. Employment and unemployment in 
pre-war and soviet Russia. Report submitted to the World Social Eco- 
nomic Congress, Amsterdam, August 23-29, 1931. (The Hague: Interna- 
tional Industrial Relations Assoc. Pp. 132.) 


This report was prepared as one of a series of studies of several coun- 
tries in connection with the World Social Economic Congress held at 
Amsterdam, Holland, in 1931, under the auspices of the International 
Industrial Relations Association. The main theme of the Congress, Social 
Economic Planning, or the Necessity for Planned Adjustment of Produc- 
tive Capacity and Standards of Living, grew out of the disorganization in- 
cident to the world-wide economic crisis. The object of this report was to 
indicate changes in employment and unemployment in a country entering 
upon industrialization under a system of economic planning. 
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Although nominally limited to employment and unemployment in pre- 
war and post-war Russia, the report also contains statistical materia] oy 
population, production, productivity of the worker, wages, and standards 
of living. The material is largely statistical, drawn from Russian sources, 
and is accompanied by a running commentary and comparison of signifi- 
cant items. The material on standards of living is least adequate or sat- 
isfactory, but, aside from the inherent difficulty of the subject, the evi- 
dence seems to show that standards are certainly not worse than before 
the war and are steadily improving. The statistics indicate clearly the 
pronounced rate of growth in production since the institution of the 
planned economy, | the uniform increase in employment, productivity 
and wages. The report represents an excellent collection and analysis of 
material for those who cannot turn to the original Russian sources. An 
appendix includes an interesting discussion of the sources of the statistics 
and their reliability 


C. W. Hasex 


Kirk ann, E, C. A history of American economic life. (New York: Crofts. 
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of Chicago Press. 1932. Pp. xi, 548. $5.) 

Mitano, A. Ricercl e condizioni degli ebrei a Roma durante la clausura 
del ghetto, 1555-18 itta di Castello: Unione Arti Grafiche. 1931. 
Pp. 95.) 

Patenzona, A. La repubblica del Venezuela sotto V’aspetto economico e le 
sue relazioni con l’Jtalia. (Milan: M. Borroni. 1931. Pp. ix, 287.) 

Quesapa, E. Die Wirtschaftsbeziehungen zwischen Latein-Amerika und den 
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This short treatise by a distinguished Argentinian scholar presents the 
reaction of a Latin-American to the economic problems and policies of the 
two Americas. The hor begins his discussion with a brief comparative 
account of early Spanish and English colonial experiences in the new world. 
With this as his setting he proceeds to discuss in general the more complex 
economic relations xisting between North and South America, with 
occasional detailed references to his native country, the Argentine Republic. 
Short sections are devoted to Pan-Americanism, the tariff and an attempt 
to predict the economic future of the South American republics. 

Quesada directs a number of pointed remarks at the commercial policy 
of the United States, especially in his treatment of the tariff. He apparently 
sees nothing but disaster resulting from the large investments—on terms 
not always favorable to the debtor nations—of American capital in the 
South and Central American countries; he expresses grave fears of the 
strong arm of a military machine kept in readiness to support a creditor 
against a defaulting or reluctant debtor nation. Quesada’s analysis of the 
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n pre- statistics of Latin-American trade lead him to the conclusion that in the 
ial on future our sister republics must seek their economic ties across the Atlantic, 
dards not in the new world. Whether the author is justified in this conclusion re- 
urces, mains to be seen. Much depends upon the trend of the commercial policy 
ignifi- of the United States in years to come. Not infrequently in his interpreta- 
F sat- tion of these problems Quesada gives the impression of being politic rather 
e eH than logical. Significant of his viewpoint and the proud tradition of his 
refore race is the fact that he consistently avoids the use of the term American to 
y the designate the estadunidense; instead he accepts the word Usamerican, 
f the coined by a German scholar, Professor Ernst Schultze. 

tivity Feuix 
sis of 

8. An Renarus, K. The twelfth hour of capitalism. Translated from the German 
tistics by E. W. Dicxes. (New York: Knopf. 1932. Pp. 246. $2.50.) 


“If one pours into the bowl of a separator a quantity of milk and sets 
the separator in rotation, no change whatever is produced in the total 
quantity of the contents of the bowl. Total weight, total volume of the 
fatty and defatted portions together remain absolutely the same, so long 
as nothing is splashed over the top. Yet something quite different is made 
— of the milk: it is divided into full cream and skim milk. The public debt 


planation of the depression, the theory is one-sided and incomplete. It 


- Pp, service is nothing but a rotation of the national income. The total amount 
of the national income remains unaltered, but the private incomes are 
polis: divided into full cream and skim milk. The full-cream incomes collect 
1981 around the rim; out of income there has come, simply through the rota- 
‘tom tion, newly produced capital, which demands investment and ultimately 
tions, goes out of the country. The milk that remains grows thinner and thin- 
Univ. ner the longer the rotation continues, losing more and more of its content 
—its purchasing power.” 
—_— This quotation illustrates the lucidity and raciness of the writing and 
1981. summarizes the thesis of the book. The public debt service is regarded as 
the chief cause of the world economic depression. Of the billions that 
e le were paid out for interest and amortization during the years previous to 
1929 a larger portion was saved than would have been saved if the funds 
I den had been left in the possession of private persons. The weight of taxes 
, Vol. reduced the buying power of consumers and compelled producers to “‘ra- 
) tionalize’”’ in order to avoid losses. ‘Rationalization,’ stimulated by ex- 
s the traordinary savings, increased the productive capacity of industry and de- 
f the stroyed the balance of production and consumption. The present crisis is, 
ative therefore, a crisis of capital deflation. The economic system, burdened 
orld, with charges on a debt for which there is no corresponding productive 
iplex capital, tries, by virtue of its “mechanism of self preservation,” to bring 
with the total amount of capital on which it has to earn interest into con- 
iblic. sonance with the yield of production. 
empt Renatus has called attention to an important cause of economic dislo- 
cation. It seems reasonable to expect that, when vast wealth is taken from 
olicy the general fund and concentrated in the hands of the relatively few hold- 
ently ers of war bonds, much of the wealth will be misdirected and used to ex- 
erms pand the output of certain industries disproportionately to that of in- 
| the dustry as a whole. This raises an interesting question as to the wisdom 
the of the debt amortization policy pursued by the United States during | 
“a the five years prior to 1930. One may, however, object that, as an ex- , 
the 
| 
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seems a pity that the author felt it necessary to dispose in summary fash. 
ion of all rival explanations. Even the burden of public debt, which he 
regards as the « fundamental cause of our miseries, is not exhaustively 
treated. The mechanism by means of which taxes and debt charges are 
related to the condition of specific industries is not described. It might 
be difficult, for instance, to demonstrate the connection between public 
debt and the overproduction of wheat, cotton, sugar and many other crude 
foodstuffs and raw materials. He gives no figures to prove that post-war 
accumulations of « 11 were abnormal. 
Raven E. Freeman 


Sapori, A. Una compagnia di Calimala ai primi del trecento. (Firenze: Leo 
S. Oschki. 1982. Pp. 420. L.60.) 

Sippte, C. E. Britis eign policy since the World War. Stud. in the soc. 
sci., vol. x, no. 1. (Iowa City: Univ. of Iowa. 1932. Pp. 157.) 

A. L’amm izione finanziaria del regno italico nell’Alto Medio 
Evo. Biblioteca 1 Societa Pavese di Storia Patria, no. 2. (Pavia: Tip. 
Codéperativa. 1932. Pp. xvi, 287. L.20.) 

The book is a minute description of the financial and economic organi- 
zation of the Kingdom of Italy at the end of the tenth century, based on 
a very important ument entitled Instituta Regalia et Ministeria Camere 
Regum Longoba um Seu Honorantie Civitatis Papie (written in the 
first years of th enth century). On the basis of this and other mate- 
rials, Professor Solmi gives an interesting sketch of the financial organi- 
zation of medieval] Italy, on customs régime and commercial movement, on 
gold production and the mint system, on the crafts and guilds, and on the 
system of fees and excises. 

Riccarvo Bacui 


THompson, W. Gr r America: an interpretation of Latin America in re- 
lation to Anglo-Saxon America. (New York: Dutton. 1932. Pp. 275. 33. 
This is not a business manual, a textbook, or one of the travel books 

on Latin America which have appeared in such great numbers. 

Instead of choosing one of these points of approach the author dis- 
cusses actual devs ents in the republics southward which are trans- 
forming their ecc c and social life and bringing them into closer con- 
tact with the outside world. He speaks from long residence in Latin 
America, supplemented by an editorial experience which has given him 
unusual insight into current advance. He writes as an enthusiast, indeed 
not infrequent! ny of those who know Latin America will feel that 
his optimism and | nt style give his discussions, in spite of the quali- 
fications they carry, a rosiness of outlook which pictures promise rather 
than performance. But conditions in the southern continent are changing 
so rapidly that prophecy frequently becomes fact with unexpected prompt- 
ness. 

The opening chapters review the areas composing Latin America, their 
populations, and the immigrant tide which was rapidly modifying the 
ethnic character of some in the period preceding the World War. An 
analysis of the effect upon them of better communications and machine 
production follows. This is the most valuable portion of the book. New 
shipping lines, modern port works, railways opening the interior, airways 
reaching formerly inaccessible areas, improved mail services, better tele- 
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y fash- phone and radio systems have stimulated economic, intellectual and cul- 
hich he tural contacts. As a result there is developing among American republics 
istively the Greater America which through unity of interest rather than political 
Bes are integration Mr. Thompson visualizes for the future. 
- Might With the advance of the machine age, the author believes, the opening 
public of the mining resources will be continued and agricultural exploitation 
r crude increased by the elimination of the difficulties heretofore encountered 
»st-war through lack of an adequate labor supply. Further, especially with the 
development of water power and petroleum, the Latin American coun- 
‘MAN tries are to create a wide range of manufactures which will make them 
less dependent on foreign trade, raise the standard of life within them 
e: Leo and build up nationalities of greater stability. 
Coéperation with financial interests and coéperation with governments, 
he soc. especially the United States and Canada, in advantageous trade agree- 
ments will increase the rapidity of economic development. The distress 
Medio now prevalent in public finance and in private enterprise is temporary 
a: Tip. and will vanish as normal conditions reéstablish themselves in the world 
at large. 
organi- Progress in political and social organization is not yet commensurate 
sed on with that in economic lines, but some of the Latin American states are 
‘amere already making progress toward real democratic government; and all, 
in the Mr. Thompson believes, are destined to develop institutions of the western 
 Mate- European type, largely through the example of the United States. 
rgani- This is a volume which does not attempt detailed analyses. Its generali- 
ent, on zations are frequently subject to reservations; but it has the virtue of 
on the seeing the forest rather than the trees, and its wholesome optimism stands 
in strong contrast to much of the current discussion of Latin American 
ACHI affairs. Cuester Lioyp Jones 
in te- Ware, E. E. Business and politics in the Far East. (New Haven: Yale . 
D. 8.) Univ. Press for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1932. 
books Pp. x, 250. $3.) 
. Wena, W. P. The great plains. (Boston: Ginn. 1981. Pp. 525.) 
mr dis- Wenve.in, E, C. Subject index to the economic and financial documents of 
trans- the League of Nations, 1927-1930. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 
F con- 1932. Pp. ix, 190. $1.50.) 
Latin This is a serviceable index with ample cross-references. It includes 8,500 
n him items. On “gold” alone there are approximately 100 references. 
indeed Wurraxer, A. P., editor and translator. Documents relating to the commer- 
that cial policy of Spain in the Floridas, with incidental reference to Louisi- 
quali- ana. (De Land: Florida State Historical Soc. 1931. Pp. Ixii, 277.) 
rather Wittovensy, C, A. The economic and military participation of the United 
anging States in the World War. (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Command and 
rompt- Genera] Staff School Press. 1931. Pp. xi, 234.) 
I Cile: sviluppo economico e relazioni commerciali con l’Italia. (Rome: Soc. 
, their Tip. Castaldi. 1931. Pp. 178.) 
ng the L’economia della provincia di Padova: annuario statistico per il 1931. (Pa- 
~ An dova: Cedam. 1931. Pp. xvi, 740. L.90.) 
acnine Indiana: statistical report for the State of Indiana for the year ending Sep- 


New 


tember 80, 1931. (Indianapolis: State House. 1932. Pp. 236.) 


— Indiana: year book of the State of Indiana for the year 1931. (Indianapolis: 
r tele- State House. 19382. Pp. vi, 1263.) 


| 
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Memorandum no. 5. (Birmingham, England: Birmingham Bureau of Re. 

search on Russian momic Conditions. 1932. Pp. 24.) 
Contains chapters on “Remarks on the five-year plan”; “Agricultural 

collectivization”; and “Oil consumption and export.” 

Peru: statistical abstract of Peru, 1929-1930. (Lima: Dept. of Treasury 
and Commerce. 193 », xxi, 296. Gratis.) 

A picture of world economic conditions at the beginning of 1982. (New 
York: National Indust sectal Conference Board. 1932. Pp. xvi, 287. $3.) 

Quebec: statistical year book of Quebec, 1931. 18th year. (Quebec: H. M 
Stationery Office. 1931. Pp. xxv, 487.) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch deutscher Staédte. Amtliche Veréffentlichung des 
deutschen Stidtetages, Jhg. 27, Lief. 2. (Jena: Fischer. 1932. RM. 30.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


NEW BOOKS 
Acrerso, G. Le riforme agrarie del dopoguerra in Europa. (Firenze: Bem- 

poradi. 1931. Pp. 140 
Apams, L. P. Agricultural depression and farm relief in England, 1813- 

1852. (London: P. S. King. 1932. Pp. xiv, 191. 7s. 6d.) 

In analyzing the present depressed state of American agriculture and 
its antecedents, one is impressed by the many similarities which existed 
between this depression and that which affected the English agricultural 
classes following the Napoleonic Wars. Originally Mr. Adams intended to 
undertake a comparative analysis of these two agricultural depressions. 
This, however, was abandoned in favor of a detailed study of English 
agriculture from 1813 to 1852. 

Mr. Adams introduces his study with a chapter devoted to English 
agriculture during the Napoleonic Wars. Following this, there is a more 
intensive treatment of the Corn law of 1815. Considerable attention is 
devoted to the period of distress covering the years from 1817 to 1846 
The author believes that the factor chiefly responsible for this agricul- 
tural depression was prime wae | the falling prices of farm products brought 
about by several most abundant harvests, the inability of the industrial 
and commercial classes to consume farm products in any large quantity, 
and the return to specie payments by the Bank of England. Another fac- 
tor of importance was to be found in the “failure of expenses such as 
wages, tithes, poor rates and national taxes to come down in proportion 
to the fall of the prices of farm products.” In attempting to alleviate con- 
ditions Mr. Adams points out that the English government undertook to 
protect the agriculturalist through the maintenance of a high if not pro- 
hibitive tariff on foreign corn. The passage of the Poor law in 1834 and 
the Tithes Commutation act of 1836 were other relief measures. 

In arriving at these various conclusions the author of this very sugges- 
tive book has leaned heavily on well known printed sources. Hansard, 
Parliamentary Papers, the Farmer’s Magazine, and one or two other 
primary sources appear to have been used with considerable profit. Tooke, 
Porter, and Smart have been used to a great degree. No manuscript ma- 
terial seems to have been examined. In the main, the author presents 4 
convenient and fairly reliable narrative. 

For a more detailed and penetrating study, one of course should turn 


to Dr. D. G. Barnes’s History of the English Corn Laws, which probably 
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appeared too recently for Dr. Adams to utilize. The editing is satisfac- 
tory. The index is fair. There is no bibliography except as found in the 
foot notes. 


W. F. Garin 


Arnotp, R. and Kemnirzer, W. J. Petroleum in the United States and pos- 


sessions. (New York: Harper. 1931. Pp. xxi, 1052. $12.50.) 

The senior author of this volume, Mr. Ralph Arnold, well known in the 
field of petroleum geology and engineering, while the chief of the Oil and 
Gas Section of the Income and Excess Profits Tax Board of the Internal 
tevenue Bureau in 1918 “found the data of petroleum quite disorderly 
and infertile with consequent misconceptions of facts.” He thereupon re- 
solved “upon the necessity of some orderly presentation and significant 
interpretation of the salient data of petroleum.” For almost a decade he 
worked independently as time permitted. In 1927 he associated himself 
with Mr. William J. Kemnitzer, economic geologist. Since March of that 
vear the authors have maintained an uninterrupted program of intensive 
research. As their study progressed, its scope broadened. Their present 
program comprehends the publication of four books: (1) The Principles 
of the Geology, Technology, and Economics of Petroleum; (2) Petroleum 
in the United States and Possessions; (3) Petroleum outside the United 
States and Possessions; (4) Economics of the Petroleum Industry. Al- 
though the four books constitute a series of correlated studies, “each book 
is a separate entity so that the order of appearance or reading is of little 
concern. 

The second study is the first of the four volumes to appear. The presen- 
tation and analysis of material in this volume are said to be arranged 
along the lines of classification of data as outlined in the first volume, now 
under preparation. The present study follows a well organized and or- 
derly plan. It involves an historical sketch of petroleum production in the 
United States as a whole, a review of the geology of the United States, 
a technological and statistical review, an economic analysis and a fore- 
cast of the future. Each of the petroleum-producing areas within the 
United States and its possessions is then subjected to a similar review, 
as are also present non-productive areas. The economic sections of the 
study include inter alia the presentation of statistical data on the prices 
of petroleum by fields and years from the birth of the industry until 
1929, estimates with regard to the investment in petroleum production, 
and calculations of the average annual rate of return on total investments 
and on investments by fields. Forecasts are also made of probable future 
production by fields and for the country as a whole. 

The resources of natural crude oil in the United States on January 1, 
1929, are estimated to have been a little more than 50 per cent developed 
and less than 80 per cent exhausted. The authors estimate that at the rate 
wells were then being drilled “average full development would be reached 
in 30 years, at the end of which time would begin a long period of post- 
development production lasting 113 years to practical exhaustion.” The 
precise basis of these estimates is not presented. They obviously either 
involve a good deal of guessing or are based on doubtful assumptions. The 
same may be said of the estimates with regard to investment and rate of 
return. These latter are probably more acurate, dealing as they do with 
past facts rather than future possibilities. It should be observed, more- 
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over, that probably no existing calculations and estimates have been based 
on a more painstaking study or a more comprehensive mass of data. The 
authors contribute little in this volume in the way of economic analysis 
of the price-making factors in the petroleum industry and do not touch 
upon problems of control and stabilization. These problems are, perhaps, 
outside the scope of the present study, and no doubt the volume on the 
Economics of the Petroleum Industry will make good this deficiency. 

In addition to its approximately 1,000 pages of text, the present volume 
includes 91 tables and 37 figures and a list of selected and classified ref. 
erences running into the hundreds of titles. No one seriously concerned 
with the facts of petroleum production in the United States can afford to 
neglect this volum« 

Grorce Warp Srockine 


Basst, E. Granicoltura arida nel mezzogiorno continentale. (Piacenza: Fed, 
Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari. Pp. xiii, 156. L.10.) 

Bianpini, E. Inciesta sulla piccola proprieta coltitrice formatasi nel dopo- 
guerra. II. Calabria. (Rome: Frat. Treves. 1931. Pp. 71.) 

Carver, T. N. Principles of rural economics. New ed. (Boston: Ginn. 1939, 
Pp. xxiv, 401.) 

Duppy, E. A., editor. Economie policy for American agriculture. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1932. Pp. xi, 150. $2.50.) 

Contains papers presented at the conference on economic policy for 
American agriculture held at the University of Chicago, September 7-9 
1931. 

E1seNuowe_r, M.S. and Cuew, A. P., editors. Yearbook of agriculture, 1932. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1932. Pp. 979. $1.) 

Forpuam, M. Britain’s trade and agriculture. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
Pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 

Franciosa, L. Rapporti fra proprieta, impresa e mano d’opera dell’agricol- 
tura italiana, VIII. Basilicata. XI. Marche. (Rome: Frat. Treves, 1930; 
1931. Pp. 98; 82. L.15 each 

Gestetner, L. and ver, E. Die Ursachen der osterreichischen Agrar- 

krise und deren Behebung. (Vienna: Gerold. 1931. Pp. 102.) 

Kuiauper, G. and Scuonzere, M., editors. Beitrage zur landwirtschaftlichen 
Betriebswissenschaft. Eine Widmungsbage zum 60. Geburtstage des Herm 
Dr. Friedrich Falke. (Dresden: T. Steinkopff. 1931.) 

Loncosarpi, C. Pa reris. Extract from L’Egypte Contemporaine, Rev. 
de la Soc. Royale d’Econ. Pol., de Stat. et de Légis., vol. xxiii.. (Le Caire: 
Schindler. 1932. Pp. 34.) 

A study on the organization and working of the International Institute 
of Agriculture in the light of the experience accumulated during its first 
25 years of life. 

MacGisson, D. A. The Canadian grain trade. (Toronto: Maemillan, 1932. 
Pp. xiv, 503.) 

Messer, M. The agricultural depression of 1981: its nature and incidence. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1982. Pp. 32.) 

Ossorn, C. Oil economics: the application of economic facts and principles 
to the problems of management and investment in the petroleum industry. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1932. Pp. x, 402. $4.) 

Osrrotenk, B. The surplus farmer. (New York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xvii, 
135. $1.50.) 
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Dr. Ostrolenk’s thesis is that agricultural production has run so far 
ahead of demand, both domestic and foreign, that the only solution is to 
eliminate from 15 to 20 per cent of the farmers by shifting them to urban 
occupations and to remove sufficient land from cultivation so that pro- 
duction will be reduced to a volume that can be absorbed at prices profita- 
ble to those farmers who remain in the industry. 

The argument is logically presented and adequately supported by fac- 
tual data. The book is clearly written and is well organized. Its greatest 
fault is that it implies that the present agricultural situation is the result 
solely of failure to adjust production promptly to demand conditions and 
that farmers themselves are largely responsible for the unhappy situation 
in which they find themselves. No mention is made of credit conditions 
in agriculture, farm taxation, tariff policies, the labor situation, nor the 
drastic decline in agricultural prices, and other factors that cannot be 
ignored in a well rounded discussion of the agricultural situation. All of 
these have contributed to agricultural distress and none of them have been 
due primarily to the factors discussed by Dr. Ostrolenk. Because it deals 
with only one aspect of the farm problem the book fails to meet the an- 
nounced objective of the series of which this volume is the first, namely 
to acquaint readers with the “essential features and issues of problems of 
economic policy.” 


A. G. Brack 


Pucurse, M. La politica finanziaria ed edilizia del comune e del land di 
Vienna. (Pavia: Tip. Codp. 1931. Pp. 84.) 

Sevtesco, G. Codpératives et ententes agricoles pour la vente du blé. (Paris: 
Duchemin, Cauny et Quinsac. 1931. Pp. 190.) 

Sramp, L. D. An agricultural atlas of Ireland. (London: G. Gill. 1931. 
Pp. 60.) 

Tinat, A., editor. La crise des états agricoles européens et l’action interna- 
tionale (janvier 19380-mai 1931): documents recueillis et commentes. 
(Paris: Conciliation Internat. 1931. Pp. 366.) 

The agricultural crisis. Vol. II. (Geneva: League of Nations. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation. 1931. Pp. 113.) 

The agricultural outlook for 1982. U.S. Dept. of Agric. misc. pub. no. 144. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1982. Pp. 110. 10c.) 

The agricultural situation in 1930-1931. (Rome: Internat. Inst. of Agric. 
1932. Pp. viii, 426.) 

This volume, which serves as an economic commentary on The Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics for 1930-31, follows a plan very 
similar to the volume published last year. It is, however, more complete 
in regard to both the number of countries and of products dealt with. Be- 
cause of the numerous international conferences on agricultural problems, 
a special chapter on these international meetings has been added. 

The year was marked by a great increase in international discussions 
of the most pressing agricultural problems. This action took three prin- 

cipal forms: (1) agreements negotiated between groups of countries aimed 

at eliminating obstacles to trade in agricultural products between the 
countries in question, or else at establishing a common front on the part 
of countries whose interests with regard to foreign markets are more or 
less identical; (2) international conferences or meetings with representa- 
tives, if not of the whole world, at least of a large number of countries 
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having divergent interests; (3) purely practical initiatives taken by com. 
mon accord by the governments of several countries to bring the market 
in certain products under control. 

The principal international actions taken were: (1) agreements between 
Eastern European countries; (2) activities of the League of Nations and 
of the Commission of Enquiry for European Union; (3) the Inter-Amerj- 
can Agricultural Conference; (4) the Rome Wheat Conference; (5) the 
London Conference 6) the meetings of the Commission of Enquiry for 
European Union in May and June, 1931; and (7) several conferences op 
international agricultural credit problems. The government measures of 
farm relief in over 40 countries are described, and the action taken by 
voluntary organizations in the interests of the producers in over 80 coun- 
tries is discuss¢ 

The concluding chapter gives a résumé of the economic conditions of 
agriculture in approximately 50 countries, including the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. 

The volume is the work of the Bureau of Economic and Social Studies 
and the Bureau of General Statistics of the International Institute of 


Agriculture. G. F. Capiscu 


Agriculture, climate and population of the prairie provinces of Canada: « 
statistical atlas s ng past developments and present conditions. (Ot- 
tawa: H. M. Statio Office. 1931. Pp. 102. 50c.) 

This study is based on the 1928 census of the prairie provinces. The 
first part deals with basic physical controls and the extent to which they 
account for the existing systems of agriculture and the density and dis- 
tribution of population. The second section treats the changes in farming 
since the beginning of the century. Additional sections deal with livestock 
and animal product farm incomes, farm expenditures and farm values. 
The material is presented by means of maps and charts. 

Recueil de statistiques: basées sur les données de la compatabilité agricole, 
1927-28. (Rome Inst. Internat. d’Agriculture. 1931. Pp. xxiii, 412. L.80.) 

The story of anthra New York: Hudson Coal Co., 26 Liberty St. 1932. 
Pp. xv, 425.) 

“The purpose of ; work is to make clear the story of anthracite— 
to describe its origin, development, methods of mining and preparation, 
its human relationships and economic aspects—from the standpoint of 
experience.” Three chapters deal with labor relations and wage rates, one 
with cost of prod n, and one with marketing. 

Wheat studies. Vol. VII, Nos. 5 and 6. Russia as a producer and exporter 
of wheat. No. 7. Sut f the wheat situation, December, 1931 to March, 
19382. No. 8. The world wheat problem. (Stanford Univ., Calif.: Food 
Research Institu 1932. Pp. 277-375; 877-407; 409-444. $2; $1; $1.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 
Cueney, O. H. Supplementary report of the economic survey of the book 
industry: for bookbinding executives. Spec. rep. (New York: Employing 
Bookbinders of America. 1932. Pp. 70.) 


Cuerineton, P. T. The commercial problems of the woolen and worsted in- 
dustries. (Washington: Textile Foundation, 1932. Pp. xiii, 242.) 
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Jacoss, W. P. Problems of the cotton manufacturer in South Carolina. 
(Clinton, S.C.: Jacobs & Co. 1932. Pp. xviii, 193. $5.) 

Kozerka, R. L. Business fluctuations in the Northwest. Univ. of Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Inst., vol. i, no. 4. (Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1932. Pp. 29.) 

American Iron and Steel Institute: year book, 1931. (New York: American 
Iron and Stee] Inst. 1932. Pp. 564.) 

Central electric stations in Canada: census of industry, 1980. (Ottawa: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1932. Pp. 56. 25c.) 

Facts and figures of the automobile industry. 1932 ed. (New York: National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1932. Pp. 96.) 

New Zealand: statistical report on the factory production of the Dominion 
of New Zealand for the year 1930-31. (Wellington: Census and Statistics 
Office. 1932. Pp. xviii, 119. 3s. 6d.) 

The quantity of manufacturing production in Canada, 1923-1929. (Ottawa: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1932. Pp. 53.) 


Transportation and Communication 


NEW BOOKS 


Arrersury, W. W. Regulated railroads confronted by unregulated rivals: 
uncontrolled competition on the highways and waterways injurious to the 
nation’s business. Address before the Economic Club of New York City, 
March 29, 1982. (New York: Econ. Club of N. Y. City. 1932. Pp. 16.) 

BarristeELLA, R. La politica economica dei trasporti in regime fascista. 
(Naples: Chiurazzo. 1931. Pp. 218. L.16.) 

Bowie, C. P. Transportation of gasoline by pipe line. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, technical paper 517. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1932. Pp. 24.) 

CampneLL, C. D. British railways in boom and depression: an essay in trade 
fluctuations and their effects, 1878-1930. (London: P. S. King. 1932. Pp. 
125. 6s.) 

The burden of cyclical change in transportation may, if rates are ad- 
justed inversely to business prosperity, be made to fall mainly upon the 
trader; or, through the maintenance of stable rates in the face of fluc- 
tuating traffic, the stockholder may bear the brunt. This is the issue which 
was dramatized in the United States in the Fifteen Per Cent Case of 
1931; and this is the central question behind Dr. Campbell’s investiga- 
tion of British railway profits since 1878. While recognizing that the gen- 
eral disturbance due to inversely fluctuating railway rates is easily over- 
stressed, and while holding that ideally rates should move directly with 
business prosperity, he declares against the principle of year-by-year sta- 
bility of earnings—often inferred both from the British Railway act, 
1921, and our 1920 act—and favors rate stability as generally best. 

Minute statistical analysis of British railways from 1878 to 1913 re- 
veals that net earnings fluctuate more than gross—as one might conclude 
deductively on account of high fixed costs; but the difference is not strik- 
ing nor the correspondence in time close. The effect of increasing traffic 
may be largely offset by failure of rates to keep pace with such cost ele- 
ments as the price of coal. Maintenance outlay, moreover, is subject to 
considerable adjustment in time, and may be controlled to offset other 
variables. A comparison of net revenues in 1930 and 1913—the latter be- 
ing the standard year for the determination of fair return under the Act 
of 1921—reveals a substantial shrinkage. While traffic decreased, rates 
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were compensatingly raised; so that the critical factor appears to be th 
abnormal level attained by wages. 

The study is rigorously inductive, and of interest in its employment of 
statistical technique Suorey Perersoy 


Douxar, R. One hundred thirty years of steam navigation: a history of the 
merchant ship. (San Francisco: Author. 1931. Pp. 188.) 

FENnELON, K. G. Railway economics. (London: Methuen. 1931. Pp. 228, 55) 

——_—_—_——. Transport and communications. (London: Pitman, 199]. Pp, 
101. 2s. 6d.) 

Jounston, J. H., compiler. Western and Atlantic Railroad of the State of 
Georgia. (Atlanta: Georgia Public Service Commission. 1931. Pp. iii, 
364.) 

Mariotti, A. L’importanza economica del turismo. (Firenze: Giannini ¢ 
Giovanelli. 1931. Pp. 66. L.5.) 

Pecrum, D. F. Rate theories and the California Railroad Commission, 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1932. Pp. vii, 165.) 

WIEDENFELD, K. Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. V. Abt., 3 Teil. T ransport- 
wesen. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1930. Pp. viii, 150. RM. 9.) 

Fifty-four authors codperated in the writing of these outlines which 
are published in nine separate parts. The monograph under review, de- 
voted to an analysis of the various systems of transportation, is the third 
section of that part given over to the development and organization of 
the processes of trade and commerce, or what may be called the field of 
distribution. 

It is the purpose of the author to present in concise form a description 
and an analysis of the economic and political significance which the trans- 
port system of a nation involves. In the three chapters comprising this 
work he describes and discusses (1) the services rendered by transporta- 
tion agencies, (2) the importance and significance of our modern trans- 
portation system, and (3) the relationship of the government to the various 
transportation agencies. Transportation systems are conceived in broad 
enough terms so as to include not only land and water transport agencies 
but also the field of communications such as the telegraph, telephone, and 
the radio. 

An extensive list of references includes but three authors in the English 
language—Acworth, Hadley, and Johnson. Only two references are made 
to special conditions prevailing in the United States. 

Henry R. Trumsower 


Geschaftsbericht der deutschen Reichsbahn-Gesellscheft tiber das 7. Ge- 
schaftsjahr, 1931. (Berlin: Reichsdruckerei. 1932. Pp. 130.) 

Navigation laws of the United States, 1931. U. S. Bureau of Navigation. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1932. Pp. 468. $1.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
NEW BOOKS 


Akerman, J. Okonomischer Fortschritt und G6konomische Krisen. (Vienna: 
Julius Springer. 1932. Pp. iv, 137.) 

Crarx, G. Economic rivalries in China. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press for 
the Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace, 1982. Pp. 182. $2.) 
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Cownen, D. J. Measures of exports of the United States. (New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. 1931. Pp. 123.) 

Forpuam, M. Britain’s trade and agriculture: their recent evolution and fu- 
ture development. (London: Allen and Unwin. 1932. 7s. 6d.) 

trscure, J. Des crises générales et périodiques de surproduction. Vol. I. 
Le phénoméne. Vol. II. Causes et remédes. 4th ed. (Paris: Domat-Mont- 
chrestien. 1932. Pp. xiv, 377; 880-604. 70 fr.) 

Sirrer, J. A., and others. The world’s economic crisis and the way of 
escape. Halley Stewart lecture, 1931. (New York: Century. 1932. Pp. 
185. $1.75.) 

Somary, F. Die Ursachen der Krise. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1932. Pp. vii, 122. 


RM. 6. 

Vaxit, N., and others. Growth of trade and industry in modern ’ndia: 
an introductory survey. Stud. in Indian econ., vol. vi. (New York: Long- 
mans Green. 1932. Pp. 410. $5.) 

Varenziant, C. La politica preferenziale britannica. (Milan: Frat. Treves. 
1931. Pp. x, 403. L. 25.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and 
the Exchanges 


Short Selling: For and Against. By Ricuarp Wuitney and Wiiu1aM R. 
Perkins. (New York: Appleton. 1932. Pp. viii, 181. $1.25.) 

This book brings together the opinions of the foremost representa- 
tives of the opposing points of view on the vitally important and con- 
troversial subject of short selling. The volume consists of a collection of 
the Hartford and Syracuse addresses by Mr. Whitney, a reply to the 
Hartford address by Mr. Perkins, and the testimony of Messrs. Whit- 
ney and Perkins before the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There is also an appendix setting forth the provisions of 
the La Guardia Securities Short Sales bill. 

Mr. Whitney presents the theory of short selling long recognized by 
economists, that it is essential to an open and continuous market and 
that by “restraining inflation and cushioning sharp declines” it tends to 
stabilize the fluctuations of prices. Short selling facilitates trading by 
permitting speedy and safe liquidation of securities by distant sellers; 
and, by giving odd-lot dealers an opportunity to hedge, it makes possi- 
ble a small price differential between 100-share lots and odd lots of 
less than 100 shares. Mr. Whitney emphatically denies the existence of 
“bear-raiding” in recent years and points to the falling prices of bonds 
and unlisted securities to substantiate his contention that the decline 
in the prices of listed shares has not been due to short selling, but rather 
to unsatisfactory business conditions and to genuine liquidation. 

Short selling, by forcing down market values until margins are ex- 
hausted and “forced selling abounds” is, to Mr. Perkins, “a major pro- 
ducing cause” of the recent liquidation referred to by Mr. Whitney. In 
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reply to the arg :t that short selling restrains inflation, he points 
to the small short interest prevailing in late October, 1929, and affirms 
that “short selli x, true to the dictates of its profit making motive, 
takes place on a declining market instead of a rising market.” Denying 
that the prac “cushions” falling prices, he submits statistical ey}. 
dence in an attempt to show that “short selling, by its unnecessary ip- 
crease of selling-supply,” causes market breaks “beyond the ability of 
short covering to repair. 

Both sides use freely the data published by the New York Stock Ex. 
change, but th ver is inclined to agree with Mr. Whitney, that 
these statistics “do not prove conclusively that there is any direct rela- 
tionship between size of the short interest and the price of secur- 
ties.” Although Mr. Perkins’ position would appear well founded at 
times, it remains true that short selling is only one of many factors in 
a falling market, and is less dominant at some times than others. 

Short selling nly a small part of the whole of margin trading. 
Margin buying | hort selling is not an unmixed blessing, and the in- 
flation of the f r is followed by the deflation of the latter. The cur- 
rently discussed evils in our securities markets grow out of the privilege 
of margin trading; yet from this privilege a wider and more continuous 
market results. A balancing of speculative market forces is to be 
avoided; and the unbiased student will most likely conclude that perma- 
nent restrictions short selling are to be sanctioned only when the 
adoption of similar restrictions on margin buying is feasible and in the 
public interest. 

Warp L. Bisuor 

Lehigh Univ 


NEW BOOKS 


Baker, H. Statisti nalysis of twenty employee stock purchase plans, 
1925-1982. (Princeton: Industrial Relations Section. 1932. Pp. 23, litho- 
printed.) 

Borpen, N. H. P? sin advertising. 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
1982. Pp. xvii, $6 

Bristo., L H. P7 sin advance. (New York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xi, 180. 
$2.50.) 

Discusses tl ed of careful analysis to determine the probable trend 
of a business or individual product in order to prevent waste and loss 
of profits. 

Catpwe.t, F. C., Norman, C. A. and Youncrr, J. Economic attitudes in 
industry: analys * replies received in answer to an inquiry addressed 
to industrial and economists. 2nd printing. Experi 
ment Stat., cire. n Columbus: Ohio State Univ. 1932. Pp. 23.) 

Capes. J. Tested advertising methods: how to profit by removing guess 
work. (New York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xiii, 276. $3.50.) 

Cuure, A. H. Employee discounts and vacations in Ohio department and 
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dry goods stores. (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 1932. Pp. 65. 50c.) 


Cerrer, W. P. Business administration: a classification of the subject for 


library use. Prelim. ed., subject to development and rev. (Boston: Har- 
yard Univ. Grad. School of Business Admin. 1932. Pp. 229.) 


Deane, A. L. and Norton, H. K. Investing in wages: a plan for eliminating 


the lean years. (New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. viii, 155.) 


Dopp, A. Reducing the costs of distribution. Finan. manag. serv. 87. (New 


York: American Management Assoc. 1932. Pp. 12. 75c.) 


Donuam, W. B. Business looks at the unforeseen. (New York: McGraw- 


Hill. 1932. Pp. ix, 209. $2.50.) 


Freverick, J. G. The real truth about short selling. (New York: Business 


Bourse. 1932. Pp. 255. $4.) 

The thesis of this volume is contained in the pages to 198; and the 
remainder of the work is devoted to details of Senator Capper’s bills re- 
stricting short selling and to Mr. Whitney’s Syracuse address. 

In justification for this work, the author declares the economic virtues 
of short selling are fairly exploded; the old legal decisions are outdated 
and inadequate; unrestricted short selling on borrowed “Street” stock 
is dubious; unrestricted short selling in a depression is dangerous and 
against public welfare; and it is impotent to perform the services which 
are claimed for it. The market is down 78.3 per cent from 1929 and busi- 
ness only 25 per cent (p. 50); and predatory practices in the market 
are responsible for this discrepancy. Predatory short selling concentrates 
on key stocks and this undermines the whole market. To improve the situa- 
tion, the author recommends the following: prohibit short sales on bor- 
rowed “Street”? stock when the business conduct committee of the Ex- 
change decides that liquidation has become general and when it is evident 
that publie confidence is in a depressed state; publish the statistics of 
short selling regularly; and continue permanently the present exchange 
rule, that short sales be at a price no lower than the last quotation of 
sale for long account. 

The general business situation, the market movements and congres- 
sional investigation since the first of the year detract from the effectiveness 
of this work. It is evident the book was printed in haste, for occasional 
misplaced lines and mis-spelled words divert and distract the reader. 

Joy Lutuer Leonarp 


v 

Gavir, E. H. Performance of department stores: 1931. Michigan business 
stud. vol. iv, no. 4. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan. 1932. Pp. 148. $1.) 

The data on which the present study is based were secured from 27 

stores, located north of the Ohio River between Maine and Iowa. These 
stores had a sales volume ranging from $250,000 to $1,500,000. The re- 
sults of operation in 1981 were unfavorable. The study is exhaustive with 
many statistical tables, showing increase or decrease of sales by months, 
original mark-up, mark-downs, gross margin and stock-turn. 

Grier, G. J. and Mautner, O. Systems installation in accounting. (New 
York: Burrell-Snow. 1932. Pp. 500. $6.) 

Hart, E. R. Retail management: knacks, methods, policies. (Chicago: Bur- 
eau of Business Practice. 1932. Pp. 206.) 

Hooper, W. D. Operating costs of retailing coal in Columbus. Monog. no. 
20. (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press. 1932. Pp. 43. 50c.) 
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Hurrei, A. The security owner. Address delivered before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., San Francisco, Calif., May, 18, 19382. (New York: 
Prudential Press. 1932. Pp. 16.) 

Jounson, R. W. and Lyncu, R. W. The sales strategy of John H., Patter. 
son, founder of the National Cash Register Company. (Chicago: Dart. 
nell Corp. 1932. Pp. 844. $3.50.) 

Lanemuir, D. Constructing an investment program today: a restatement 
of principles. Address to the West Virginia Banker’s Assoc., May 27, 
1932. (New York: Distributors Group. 1932. Pp. 15.) 

Maynarp, H. H., Weipier, W. C. and Beckman, T. N. Principles of mar- 
keting. Rev. ed. (New York: Ronald. 1932. Pp. xxii, 790. $4.50.) 

Five years have slipped by since the trio of marketing experts of Ohio 
State University published the original version of this work.’ Significant 
changes in marketing methods and institutions have occurred during this 
period, and these changes are incorporated in this revised edition. The 
new edition contains nearly 100 pages more textual material than the 
former, 25 (instead of 15) statistical tables, and eight appendices, not 
to mention the numerous footnotes. The bibliography sparkles with refer- 
ences to recent volumes, further indication of the ‘‘down-to-dateness” 
of the book. Many (though not all) of the literary defects of the original 
edition have been corrected, and the form of the material has been im. 
proved by the addition of headings and sub-headings as a useful peda- 
gogical device. 

Among new features of the book are an enlarged treatment of channels 
of distribution illustrated by means of United States Census of Distribu- 
tion charts of various industries (pp. 36-46); a chapter on some factors 
affecting consumption based on Paul Nystrom’s Economics of Consump- 
tion; a chapter on voluntary chains (coéperative buying associations); a 
rather unsatisfactory chapter on wholesale distribution, inaccurately titled 
“Wholesale distribution of manufactured consumer goods” (since it in- 
cludes in its scope the entire field of wholesaling in its broader aspects), 
and taken largely from Beckman’s recent study, Wholesale Distribution, 
etc. (Bureau of the Census, 1931); an extended discussion of industrial 
marketing; some additional (though not very “‘significant’”’) statistical ma- 
terial on the costs of marketing; and a brief, non-committal account of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

The book has two fundamental defects. In the first place, it shares the 
common weakn of practically all textbooks in the field of marketing, 
namely, the lack of adequate data on operating expenses, which furnish the 
best index of marketing efficiency. The volume does contain, however, the 
most recent data that are available. In the second place, it smacks rather 
strongly of the school-of-commerce point of view. Claiming for itself 
social point of view (p. 18), it is tarred with the stick of individualism 
(pp. 428-432) and feathered with conservatism (C}japter 38). 

But there is another side to the shield; the book has definite merit. 
Short perhaps on economic theory, the validity of which in regard to the 
traditional concept of price it holds in doubt (p. 612), it is long on 
factual material that is both well selected and well organized. The con- 
clusions that are reached are open to little stricture. The index is useful 
and adequate. 


J. S. Roprnson 


1 Reviewed in June, 1928, pp. 303-305. 
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w York Meexer, J. E. Short selling. (New York. Harper. (1982. Pp. vii, 271. $4.) 
Ork: 


The case for short selling is treated in the first 152 pages of the book 
and the remainder consists of valuable appendices pertinent to the subject. 


— An interesting departure in form is found in the first chapter summary of 
aasaad the entire thesis with page references to the detailed treatment. The rea- 
i sons for and the mechanics of the short sale are followed by 13 arguments 
"i against and eight arguments for short selling. The experiences of seven 
pay 3, nations in attempts to check the practice are considered. The attitude of 
of mar the New York Stock Exchange and its practices relative to short selling 
.) during the decline since the break in 1929 is comprehensive in its treat- 
mnificant Declining security prices have been due not to overwhelming short 
ing this interests but to continued liquidation of stocks held both outright and on 
on. The margin. The bond market and unlisted stocks, on which no short selling 
al the is permitted, have also declined. The sterling crisis of September, 1931, 
on a was a contributing factor. Mr. Meeker maintains that statistical studies 
wed fer. of short interests during 1931 cannot show conclusively that such short 
ree” interests were a deciding factor in the market declines that took place. 
eitsins) The entire work is a restatement and an up-to-date treatment of this 
aan im. controversial subject. It is admirably suitable for collateral use with Mr. 
1 peda. Mecker’s The Work of the Stock Exchange; and it is also suitable for 
those who wish to acquaint themselves only with this phase of the stock 
Ricca, market. The work is timely, direct, detailed to the point and makes a 
Nistribu- good case for short selling. Joy Luruer Leonarp 
oe Moon, P. T., editor. Can prices, production and employment be effectively 
ons); a regulated? Series of addresses and papers presented at the annual meet- 
ly titled ing of the Academy of Pol. Sci., November 13, 1931. (New York: Acad. 
en of Pol. Sci. 1932. Pp. xii, 146.) 
spects), Ociessy, C. Business opportunities for women. (New York: Harper. 1932. 
ibution, Pp. 307. $2.50.) 
dustrial Ropkey, R. G. Preferred stocks as long-term investments. Michigan bus. 
eal se. stud., vol. iv, no. 8. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan. 1932. Pp. 80. $1.) 
t of the The major purpose of this study is to determine the merits of preferred 
stocks as long-time investments. In pursuit of this goal, the record of pre- 
ares the ferred stocks was compared with that of bonds (condition [1] below) 
rketing, and common stocks for the period from January 2, 1908, to January 2, 
nish the 1932, under the following three sets of conditions: (1) preferred stocks 
ver, the constantly preceded by bonds, (2) preferred stocks preceded by bonds 
; rather during part of the period, and (3) preferred stocks not preceded by bonds 
itself a at any time, 
dualism These conditions were put to test in a manner similar to that employed 
by Edgar Lawrence Smith in his Common Stocks as Long Term Invest- 
» merit. ments, and it was found that a diversified list of industrial preferred 
1 to the stocks not preceded by other senior issues exhibits striking investment 
long on merit. Such investment affords safety and stability of capital investment, 
he con- and at the same time yields a very satisfactory income. A diversified list 
; useful of railroad preferred stocks may not be regarded as a satisfactory in- 
vestment medium. Public utilities were not considered because of the pau- 
NSON city of these issues in 1908. 


While the results are exceptionally interesting and in most respects 
valid, undoubtedly the author would admit the following: 
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(1) aaah les of investment are of doubtful value, and in Spite 
of the resu his tests, he would probably select the preferred stock 
of the a 1s es eel Corporation (preceded by bonds) in prefer. 
ence to the preferred stock of Radio Corporation (not preceded by bonds 
and which appears as one of the securities in the supplementary test for 
the period 1921 

(2) Isolation of factors in such tests is virtually impossible. Thus, jp 
the analysis involving industrial companies with and without funtled debt. 
the companies with funded debt were not nearly as diversified as thos 
not having funded debt—clearly, this would affect the results. 

Witiiam H. Huspayp 


Scumauz, C. N. 0; y results of drug chains in 1929. Bull. no. 87, (Bos- 
ton: Harvard v. Bureau of Business Research. 1932. Pp. vi, 50, 
$2.50.) 

aan results of department and specialty stores in 1981, 
Bull. no. 88. ( Bost Harvard Univ. Bureau of Business Research, 1932, 
Pp. vi, 26. $3 

Sexvigman, E. R. A. and Love, R. A. Price cutting and price maintenance: 
a study in eco ew York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xiv, 539. $6.) 

Suaw, A. V. The « ainst short oe a reply to the New York Stock 
Exchange. (New York: Author, 74 Trinity Pl. 1932. Pp. 26. 50c.) 

Sou.e, G. A pla ty. (New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. ix, 295. 
$2.50.) 

Srreicutorr, F. H. 4 ed accounting. (New York: Harper. 1982. Pp. 
xi, 656. $4.) 

Tipper, H. T') lenge of distribution: the paramount industrial 
problem. (New York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xvii, 216. $3.) 

Tru, E. The ad stration of regulatory inspectional services in Amer- 
can cities. (New York: Municipal Admin. Service. 1982. Pp. x, 184. $1. 

VaiLe, R. S. G1 ling, with special reference to the effects of com- 
petition. (Minn niv. of Minn. Press. 1982. Pp. 48. 50c.) 

Wasusurn, W. and D ona, E. S. High and low financiers: some notorious 
swindlers and tl buses of our modern stock selling system. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-M: l. 1982. Pp. 315.) 

ae W. E. Money for tomorrow. (New York: Liveright. 1932. Pp. 

, 315. $2.) 

tn merican Institut {ccountants: examination questions prepared by the 
Board of Ea the examinations conducted from May, 1927, to 
November, 19 ’ New York: American Inst. of Accountants. 
1932. Pp. 281 

Bell Telephone reference tables and descriptions. (New York: 
Bell Tel. Securities 932. Pp. 62.) 

Bonds without saf New York: New Republic. 1932. Pp. 254. $1.) 

The Dow, Jone iges, with an explanation of the Dow theory: t 
Barron’s average rd ed. (New York: Barron’s. 1931. Pp. 128.) _ 

The financing of nal utilities in Wisconsin. (Madison: League of Wis. 
Municipalities. 1932. Mimeographed. 50c. ) 

The management of municipal utilities in Wisconsin. (Madison: League of 
Wis. Municipalities. 1932. Mimeographed. 25c.) 

Studies in securities, 19 Gth issue. (New York: Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 
1932. Pp. 145 
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Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


The Holding Company: Its Public Significance and Its Regulation. By 
James C. Bonsricut and Garprner C. Means. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1932. Pp. xv, 398. $4.00.) 


The major thesis of this book is that the holding company in the 
United States is not merely an important device for controlling large 
aggregates of capital, but is a leading means by which business has 
,voided social control. By this device, the authority of the anti-trust 
laws, of the public utility commissions, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of the National Banking act has been set at naught. 
The book is therefore a plea for the regulation of holding companies, 
vhich in their present state are seen as a grave public menace. 

It is apparent that to write a concise book on a topic of this scope 
calls for nice judgment in knowing what to leave out. An economic-legal 
institution such as the holding company has so many ramifications into 
diverse fields that only a few can be followed out. The authors have 
solved the problem in accordance with the bent of their own major in- 
terest and experience, by writing a study primarily of the holding com- 
pany in its public utility, and latterly, its railroad aspect. They have 
then rounded this out by inserting briefer discussions of the holding 
company in the industrial and banking fields, prefacing the whole with 
some introductory chapters on the nature and purpose of the holding 
company. 

The opening chapters constitute a competent treatment along estab- 
lished lines, of the significance and advantages of the holding company 
as a form of business combination. The chief alternative methods of 
consolidated control are briefly outlined; and the holding company is 
compared with each in turn. This part of the book is,an excellent ex- 
ample of logical expository writing. Though the treatment of alterna- 
tive forms is far from exhaustive, it serves to throw the main topic of 
the study into clear relief by means of contrast and comparison. 

After a chapter on the early history of the holding company, its use 
in the industrial field is taken up. Turning then to the public utilities, 
the authors devote a chapter to summarizing the rise and present or- 
ganization of the major systems in the gas and electric power industries. 
This, together with the corresponding chapter on the recent railroad 
holding companies, forms a factual and descriptive background of great 
value in appraising any proposed policy regarding regulative measures. 
The conditions under which the several systems arose are traced, with 
comparison of the differing financial expedients by which these condi- 
tions were met. 

The two succeeding chapters on the necessity and methods of regula- 
tion form the high point of the book. The oft-repeated advantages of 
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the holding company in effecting legitimate economies of operation ar. 
subjected to a critical scrutiny, and various types of holding company 
integration are compared. The view of utility spokesmen that regulation 
of operating companies renders superfluous any attempt to regulat. 
parent companies is fairly presented and decisively answered. The ay. 
thors conclude: “First, that the public utility holding company has been 
a great factor in the development of efficient electrical systems through. 
out the country, and second, that its almost complete freedom from 
regulation has become a major public menace. . . . We are no longer in 
pioneering days. The time has come when a lower premium should } 
paid for speed of development and a much higher premium for care 
fully evolved plans of codrdination dictated in the interests of engineer- 
ing efficiency and of the requirements of the community, rather than 
primarily in the interest of large profits for utility financiers.” 

Since, in the railroad field, thoroughgoing regulation long preceded 
holding company development of the Van Sweringen and Pennroad typ., 
the authors’ main thesis is concerned with the lack of consilience be- 
tween the I.C.C. consolidation proposals and the systems foreshadowed 
by present holding company extension. The brief discussion of bank 
holding companies imparts to the work a certain formal completeness 
and affords valuable contrasts with other uses of the device, but makes 
no pretense of exhausting this fertile topic. 

An appendix contains a résumé by Maurice Mound of the New York 
Bar of suits alleging mismanagement of subsidiaries by holding con- 
panies or parent companies. 

This is a skillful attempt to place between covers a topic too large for 
one book. But controversial questions of public policy such as this, 
large as they are, nevertheless demand action based upon such concisely 
summarized opinion as is here provided. The authors have not merely 
taken a forthright stand, but have performed the more difficult service 
of analyzing disinterestedly a question too often dealt with either by 
muck-raking sensationalists or by financially interested partisans. 

B. A. Turesner 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Economics of Public Utilities: A Reference Book for Executives, 
Investors, Engineers and Students. By L. R. Nasu. 2nd ed. (Nev 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1931. Pp. xvii, 508. $4.00.) 


The chief interest in a second edition of a widely used book lies in the 
author’s changes, additions, and improvements. The first edition was 
reviewed by C. S. Morgan in American Economic Review, vol. 16, p. 323 
(June, 1926). The major additions consist of an entirely new chapter 
on holding companies, and new or rewritten sections on depreciation, 
public relations, valuation, rates, and outstanding current problens. 
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4 few sections, or sentences, are rephrased to take recent developments 
into account; and statistics are brought up to date. 

Under the head of improvements, I discern no substantial change of 
pinion. The author, not unexpectedly, vigorously champions the point 
of view of utility operators. In this edition there is perhaps a somewhat 
nore defensive attitude, a disposition to ask the reader not to judge the 
yiilities as a whole by the activities of a few. On the other hand, Mr. 
Nash urges aggressive reply to critics of the industry who, according 
) him, are mostly “politicians or radicals.” Nevertheless, although Mr. 
\ash is a sturdy partisan, he is not wholly oblivious to misdeeds in his 
ovn household, and consequently he asks for some internal house-clean- 
Ing. 

‘As in the first edition, the chapters are of uneven merit. Those on 
public ownership and public relations are least satisfactory and most 
widently biased or short-sighted; those on depreciation and rates are 
the most satisfactory, considering the scope and purpose of the book. 
Broadly speaking, Mr. Nash is more convincing on subjects within the 
gecial province of the utility operator and least persuasive in the realm 
of public policy. He might profitably have expanded the former and 
curtailed the latter. 

A few outstanding topics warrant special mention. 

The new holding company chapter is distinctly defensive in tone, even 
including admission of need for some regulation and especially some 
«lf-correction by the industry. The conventional defense, that regula- 
tion of operating companies adequately protects rate-payers against 
any conceivable holding company abuses, is weak. Mr. Nash apparently 
believes the holding company is of permanent value. In my opinion this 
view is premature. We will be in a better position to appraise the legiti- 
uate sphere of usefulness of holding companies after the casualties of 
the present depression are fully recorded and examined. 

On valuation, Mr. Nash inclines toward the investment standard, as 
long as commissions do not go too far. The cost of reproduction theory 
isa useful shield against too stringent regulation. But he still believes 
in all the valuation frills, such as going value and generous overhead 
allowances, which can be used to build up even an historical cost rate- 
base to a point where rate control becomes attenuated. He has nothing 
very specific to say about the vital current question: Can utilities legiti- 
mately or wisely assert claims to returns on 1929 asset values, when 
nearly all other property values have shrunk to much lower levels? Ap- 
parently, the rigidity of public utility prices in a price revolution like 
the present is not worth mentioning or at least is justifiable under the 
“feast-and-famine” theory—utilities do not feast when other industries 
prosper and hence should not suffer famine in depressions, so the argu- 
ment runs. Generally speaking, Mr. Nash ignores the consequences of 
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the present drastic depression, though it was already two years old when 
he finished this edition. 

On depreciation, Mr. Nash’s well-known views are suggestive, but he 
goes too far in urging flexibility of depreciation allowances and reserves, 
To use depreciation for rate or dividend stabilization is dangerous doc- 
trine. 

In discussing distribution costs and the spread between residential 
lighting and industrial power rates, Mr. Nash is orthodox when he 
might have been challenging. This is a field destined for further study 
and experiment, in the light of changed technological and operating 
conditions. Mr. Nash, however, contributes nothing new. 

On the whole, Mr. Nash’s style is simple and his exposition clear. The 
value of the book is that it reflects in large measure the experience and 
attitudes of an able public utility operator. If used in classroom work, 
this slant should be kept in mind. 

E. W. Morenovsz 

Madison, Wisco1 


Is Capitalism Doomed? A Challenge to Economic Leadership. By Lav- 
RENCE Dennis. (New York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xi, 828. $3.00.) 

The chief interest of this book to the reader, as evidently to the au- 
thor, is that of an exposé, an interesting collection of “shocking” revela- 
tions; it is not to be considered under the head of economic analysis 
history. The preface begins with the admission that 
“realism, logical consistency and emotional sincerity are the aims... 
of this book.” Before one is through with the preface this first word, 
“realism,” with grammatical variants, realistic, realist, etc., has oc- 
curred twenty-one times, besides a liberal sprinkling of other terms for 
the same idea—sincere, genuine, courageous, fact-facing, know-the- 


or scholarly current 


worst, honest, true, sham, illusion, smug, concealment, self-deception, 
dissimulated, self-delusion and (of course) “wishful thinking” (three 
times) all in less than four full pages. The author also explains that 
his realism is “not for a sadistic joy in making certain people wince.” 

After this preface the economist will know what to expect and will 
read for pleasure, without looking for any serious study of the troubles 
of capitalism or proposal of remedies, or wasting time hunting a con- 
nection between what comes before and what comes after the word “there- 
fore,” which occurs rather frequently. The author does not think there 
is any difference between bank-credit and a loan from one party to ar 
other (p. 59 note). His explanation of crises, put in syllogistic form 
on page 86, is very clear: investments “cannot” accumulate indefinitely 
at compound interest, and “therefore” there “has to be” a liquidation 
once in so often. That it is the debtors who are liquidated in favor of 
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d when 


je creditors rather than conversely, is beside the point in this kind of 
,book on capitalistic economics. 


but he All this is perhaps additional reason why a person with some training 
Serves, , general economics may read the book with profit and without danger 
us doc- of injury to his education. The author is said to have had wide experi- 
ace in the diplomatic service abroad and in investment banking, and 
dential ome of his observations of life and human nature are interesting, if one 
hen he < not too much repelled by the bombastic fury in which the rhetoric 
"study gorms on from page vii to page 317. 
Tating Much of what is said deserves especial attention from economists, 
ince it tends to correct their peculiar one-sidedness of view. For in- 
Tr. The ance, one is glad to agree with the main conclusion of the work, that 
ce and ihe essential defect of capitalistic civilization is that it does not develop 


work, ‘spiritual leadership” (the title of the concluding chapter). If one could 
oly have a discussion beginning at this point and going on, instead of 
USE nding here! And, “incidentally,” if it would substitute “modern” civili- 
zation for “capitalistic” to begin with, and explain just what is the causal 
relation between “capitalism” and our spiritual and other human quali- 


’ Law- ties! Worth pondering also are the observations (in Chapter 4, the key 
0.) chapter) that “nations need activity more than they need goods” and 
he au- ‘hat “loafing by the rich is a form of vicarious enjoyment by the poor,” 
revela- vherefore “artistic loafing is a career of high social service which should 
al ysis be taken as seriously by the loafers as it is by their public.” The special 
n that weakness of American civilization is that we have no aristocracy which 
Per does this comparably with the nobility of European countries. That 
word, this is a phase of “spiritual leadership” will of course be apparent to 
AS OC- anyone whose mind is not too warped by the study of the classical eco- 
ns for nomics. So, in many ways, the book is an interesting experience. 

w-the- Frank H. Kyicut 
ption, University of Chicago 

(three 

; that NEW BOOKS 

ince,” Brooxines, R. S. The way forward. (New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. ix, 
d will 97, $1.) 

subles The author recognizes the need of a readjustment in the capitalistic 
eon: system. “This reform would consist largely in the rental of capital by 


the workers and management, stabilizing a fair rental return for it while 


there- leaving to the workers and management as theif remuneration all the 
there profits... . This measure of capitalism, which limits capital to its rental 
0 an- value and distributes all surplus wealth among the people, produces a 
form form of capitalism which retains all the fundamental value of family, of 
nitely independence of religion, of efficiency in terms of individuality and civic 
wi liberty, while correcting the present unjust distribution of wealth which 
ag has aroused the criticism of the best minds of all nations” (p. 73). The 


chapter headings are entitled, “Capitalism in evolution’; “The way for- 
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ward for industry in the United States”; “The way forward for agr: 
culture in the United States”; “The way forward for Europe”; “The y 
forward for Russia.”’ 
Hano ier, M.,, editor. The federal anti-trust laws: a symposium conducted 
Columbia University. (New York: Commerce Clearing House, 1939 
Pp. 229.) 

Contains addresses delivered at Columbia University in December 
1931. Among the speakers were Walton H. Hamilton, Frank A. Fetter 
Gilbert H. Montague, W. D. Hines, M. W. Watkins, A. R. Burns, A. " 
Berle, Jr., and Milton Handler. 

Haras, B., editor. Kapital und Kapitalismus. Band I and II. (Berlin: Reimar 
Hobbing. 1931. Pp. xii, 513; viii, 511.) 

On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding, the 
Deutsche Vereinigung fuer Staatswissenschaftliche Fortbildung inaugu- 
rated a series of related lecture courses which were devoted to a considera- 
tion of the basic changes which had taken place in the German political, 
legal and economic structure since the war. That the rank and file of the 
German intelligentsia might have a basis for the formation of an inde- 
pendent judgment on these problems, the Institute has made the lectures 
available in published form. The results of the first three of the courses 
have since been published under the titles Strukturwandlungen der deut- 
schen Volkswirtschaft, Reich und Staat im neuen Deutschland, and Volk; 
und Reich der Deutschen. The present volume is the latest of this series, 
the result of lectures conducted in the fall of 193° at Bad Pyrmont u- 
der the jurisdiction of the Institute by a group of outstanding authorities 
in the field of economics and politics. These volumes are published under 
the editorship of Dr. Bernhard Harms, as were the previous volumes, 

The general theme of the Pyrmont meetings was “The Facts and Prob- 
lems of Capital and the Capitalistic Economic System.” The lectures are 
published in two volumes to which there are 46 contributors and 48 con- 
tributions. These volumes are concerned inter alia with the character and 
meaning of capital and its significance in a capitalistic and a non-capital- 
istic society, its formation, its distribution among the various industries 
and countries, the forces making for the determination of interest rate 
in a capital market, the function of banks and banking in capital forms- 
tion and distribution, capital in agriculture, the shortage of capital in 
Germany, consumer financing, control of credit, and a host of similar 
problems of a technical economic sort. However, the discussion in its 
broader aspects, in the words of the editor, “inevitably leads to an analysis 
of the whole economic and social life of the present.” It has been given 
a certain unity by the choice and arrangement of specific topics. Both 
factual and theoretical aspects of the various problems are considered. 
Although designed in considerable part for consumption by the German 
layman genuinely interested in economic and political affairs, it is well 
worth the attention of economists interested either in the theoretical as- 
pects of these problems or in the facts of post-war German monetary 
and capital developments. Among the list of contributors are such well- 
known names as Sombart, Schumpeter, Wagemann, Palyi, A. Weber, Hil- 
ferding, and Naphtali. 

Grorce Warp SrTockine 
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louie, G. L. Men, money and mergers, with illustrations drawn from the 
electric power industry. (New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. vii, 321. $2.) 
avirs, B. A. Business and the public interest, trade associations, the anti- 
trust laws and industrial planning. (New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. 
xix, 304. $2.50.) 

Piwner-Hambure, W. Das Schlichtungskartell: ein Vorschlag fiir ein posi- 
tives Kartellrecht. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns. 1931. Pp. 44. RM. 3.) 

This is a plea for the strengthening of the position of the cartels by 
prohibiting or making it more difficult for members to withdraw from the 
cartel and secondly by creating an agency which would be authorized to 
declare the cartel agreement binding even for non-members in the same 
trade. The power would be analogous to that of the minister of labor to 
declare a trade agreement entered into between the union and the em- 
ployers’ association binding even in the unorganized portion of the trade. 

Natuan Reicu 


Srocxper, A. H. Regulating an industry: the Rhenish-Westphalian coal 
syndicate, 1893-1929. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1982. Pp. xii, 
159. $2.50.) 

Wurre, F. White on corporations. Vol. VIII. Non-stock corporations. By 
F. Kecumer. (Albany: Bender. 1932. Pp. 578. $7.50.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


The Government in Labor Disputes. By Epwix E, Wirte. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1982. Pp. xi, 352. $4.00.) 

Dr. Witte’s long expected book is probably the best American study 
to date on the relations between unionism and the various institutions 
of government. In addition to the usual subjects, such as conspiracy, 
injunctions, strikes, picketing, boycotts, and anti-union contracts, the 
author deals at length with such matters as criminal prosecutions aris- 
ing out of strikes, the problem of violence and the means used to pre- 
vent it, legal provisions for conciliation and arbitration, and the vari- 
ous proposals designed to relieve labor of the restrictions imposed upon 
it by the courts, including the Norris federal] anti-injunction bill, which 
was passed by Congress in the present session. The volume thus brings 
together much material which has heretofore been available only in 
widely scattered sources. The treatment is objective throughout most 
of the volume. The statement of Dr. Witte’s own position in support 
of collective bargaining, of the peaceful activities of trade unions, and of 
legislation designed to liberate unions from many of the restrictions im- 
posed by the courts is reserved for the concluding chapter. 

The chapter on injunction procedure adds little to the very complete 
treatment of that subject in Frankfurter and Greene’s Labor Injunc- 
tion, but it is based upon a study of 1845 injunctions issued since the 
1880’s by federal courts and by courts in every state, whereas the 
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earlier study confined its attention to the federal courts and to those 
of New York and Massachusetts. The treatment of this subject in the 
present volume is concise and effective. The author’s description of jp- 


junction procedure tallies in all important respects with the more thor. 
ough discussion in Frankfurter and Greene’s volume. Dr. Witte’s analy- 


sis of the results of injunctions is both original and important. He 


] 


points out that while injunctions designed to prevent the refusal to 


work on non-union materials and interference with anti-union contracts 
have been successful, this is generally not true of injunctions against 
ordinary boycotting, picketing, and strikes. It appears that when 
injunctions designed to handicap strikes have succeeded, they have done 
so because they create a condition of pessimism and panic in the minds of 
union men. Much more important than injunctions as means of hindering 
strikes are the thousands of arrests of strikers on charges of violating 
statutes and ordinances which prohibit such acts as rioting, assault, 
and unlawful assembly. The lesser importance of injunctions is further 
indicated by the exceedingly small number of contempt proceedings 
arising out of their alleged violation. 

One is driven to conclude, from the evidence presented in this volume, 
that one of the most important effects of injunctions in labor disputes 
is to make the workers believe that they do not receive just treatment 
in the courts. It appears, furthermore, that an effective method of deal- 
ing with the wholesale arrests of strike leaders and strikers on criminal 
charges which are rarely carried to trial, would, if labor were to de- 
velop it, be worth much more to its cause than getting rid of the evil 
of injunctions, serious as that is. Especially does one feel that the great 
amount of energy and sentiment devoted to obtaining jury trials in labor 
contempt cases deserves to be put to more important use, since the num- 
ber of such cases actually brought to trial is so small. 

The excellent volume under review is marred by a number of minor 
errors. Dr. Witte’s criticism of Adamic’s Dynamite is hardly justified 
in all points. On page 119, in discussing the Buck’s Stove and Range 
case, it is said that the three most prominent labor leaders in the coun- 
try were at one time under sentences of one year in jail. As a matter 
of fact the sentences of Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison were for one 
year, nine months, and six months respectively (221 U. S. 418, 425). 
On page 289 it is said that the railway arbitration act of 1888 was 
never used. It is t1 that its arbitration provisions were never used, 
but on July 26, 1894, President Cleveland appointed a commission un- 
der the terms of the law to investigate the Pullman strike. On page 
261 the firm of Hart, Schaffner, and Marx is said to have negotiated 
a trade agreement in 1910 with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
This union, however, did not actually come into existence until several 


years later. 
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On page 62 the author refers to the proposed Sherman amendment 
to exempt “any arrangements, agreements, or combinations by labor- 
ers” from the operations of the original Sherman anti-trust bill of 1890. 
Dr. Witte assumes that the phrase “arrangements, agreements, or com- 
binations”’ would have applied only to unions per se and not to union 
activities. Since, under the Sherman act, with one exception, only the 
activities of unions have been condemned, the adoption of the amend- 
ment, in his opinion, would not have made any difference to labor. This, 
however, does not seem correct. The Sherman act uses the terms “con- 
tract,” “combination,” and “conspiracy.” These terms have been ap- 
plied to labor activities. But in essence their meaning is the same as 


the phrase of the amendment, “arrangements, agreement, or combina- 


tions.” If the former terms apply to labor activities those used in the 
amendment would also have applied to such activities, and the enact- 
nent of the amendment would have made it improbable that labor would 
he restricted by the anti-trust act. The argument to the effect that 
Congress did not intend that labor should be reached by the anti-trust 
act rests essentially upon the nature of the debates and upon the fact 
that the act as passed was a different measure from the original Sher- 
man bill to which the labor exemption amendment was attached. 

Despite these minor points, however, Dr. Witte’s book is by far the 
most valuable treatment of its subject known to the reviewer. Its wealth 
of information, the wide scope of its subject matter, its valuable bibli- 
ographical notes, its excellent treatment of many topics heretofore ig- 
nored in works on the legal status of union activities, and the clarity and 
conciseness of its style should cause its acceptance as the standard work 
in the field. 

Epwarp BerMan 

University of Illinois 


NEW BOOKS 


Auten, R. The labor of women in the production of cotton. Bur. of Research 
in the Soe. Sci., stud. no. 8. (Austin: Univ. of Texas. 1931. Pp. 285.) 
‘This work is a most painstaking and thorough study of those women who 
are laborers for hire or whose families are engaged in the growing of 
cotton in the State of Texas. The number of selected samples is relatively 
small since it includes only 1,140 women from eight Texas counties, five 
in Central, two in East, and one in West Texas; whereas, in 1920, 99,958 
women were engaged in agriculture in the 254 counties in the state. While 
Miss Allen admits that she is merely touching the “peripheries of a realm 
of investigation” and insists that her study is not intended to form the 
basis for the drawing of “infallible conclusions,’ she ventures the hope 
that “the publication al these facts and suggestions as to further fields of 
examination [will] have a heuristic effect... .” 
With the above limitations in mind, it is implied or suggested that much 
cotton is raised on land sub-marginal for that purpose and consequently, 
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there is a misuse of natural resources. This might be true for one or more 
of three reasons: First, since the price of cotton does not yield enough 
to meet its costs of production (including an opportunity rent and wages 
it is necessary that the women help work the crop without receiving wages, 
Otherwise, the head of the household may not have a residual amount 
(after paying his rent) sufficient to supply a bare subsistence for his 
family. Second, much of the land, if used for cotton production, is not 
able to produce a gross return sufficient to enable the cultivator to pay 
the landlord a rent which is commensurate with what the land would yield 
if used for other purposes. This condition might be due either to relatiye- 
ly inefficient operation on good land or to efficient operation on poor land. 
And finally, it is maintained that since labor is so much more efficient jn 
industry, the cultivator cannot pay the going wage and hence must utilize 
his family to the maximum extent. 

If this is true, those farmers who hire labor must pay as little as pos- 
sible in money wages in order to compete with the grower who raises not 
only cotton but enormous families. Since this labor must be obtained with 
the minimum of expenditure of money or consumable goods, the cotton 
grower naturally turns to the group least able to resist a wage equal to 
the barest subsistence—women of the following classes: (a) those who 
are unable or unwilling to seek more lucrative employments elsewhere; 
(b) those belonging to casual families who wander about the face of the 
earth receiving a considerable psychic income in the satisfaction of their 
craving for travel; (c) negro women whose standards of living are low 
and who receive from their male associates nothing more than this very 
meager subsistence; and (d) a considerable sprinkling of Mexican women 
whose standard of living is even lower than that of the negro woman, and 
who seldom if ever participate in the family income. To quote Miss Allen: 


“When there are available in large numbers women who will work for six 
months in the production of cotton in return for a living such as that de- 
scribed in this paper and furnish a large part of that living themselves, 
why should anyone else be used to produce cotton?’”? 


LaurENcE R. Gray 


Asu, S. H. Accident experience and costs of accidents at Washington metal 
mines and quarries. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, tech. paper 514. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1932. Pp. 35.) 

Baxer, H. Statistical analysis of twenty employee stock purchase plans, 
1925-1982. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 
1932. Pp. iii, 23 

Bimpa, A. The Molly Maguires. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1982. Pp. 144.) 

An historical study based upon records of the Molly Maguire trials and 
documents in the libraries and historical societies of the anthracite coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania. 

De Scuweinirz, D. How workers find jobs: a study of four thousand hosiery 
workers in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 
1932. Pp. xiii, 199. $2.50.) 

This study reveals that the manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in 
Philadelphia—at a time when wages and earnings were high—(1) were 
not getting a selection of the best of the young people available in the 
city, (2) that they were training new workers for tasks in their individual 
1P. 199. 
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ember 


plants, when trained workers from other plants were idle and available, 
" More (3) that they were vicitimized by “job-shoppers” who accepted work with 
nough no notion of permanence, (4) that an excess labor supply was created for 
‘ages the industry as a whole in the Philadelphia market—all this because of the 
Wages, lack of organization of a labor market for the industry in that city and the 
mount lack of intelligent coéperation between plants in labor recruiting. 
or his The study brings together the results of an investigation into the meth- 
18 Not ods by which some 4,000 hosiery workers in Philadelphia obtained their 
© pay jobs. And, incident to complete understanding of this question, the study 
yield supplies some understanding of the full-fashioned hosiery industry in the 
ative. Philadelphia area—the growth of the business, its experience in pros- 
land. perity and depression, the extent and influence of labor organization in 
= in the Philadelphia market, the character of the various occupations within 
itilize the industry. But, what is most significant, most of the employees in the 
trade obtained their work, at a time of rapid expansion and marked profita- 
bleness, either by the sharing of information of employees of various 
plants with each other, or by definite invitation from some person already 
employed in the industry. Most of them obtained positions because a friend 
“spoke for them.” Although Philadelphia had and has a number of em- 
ployment agencies—both public and private—these practically played no 
part in the labor recruiting for this industry. Despite the fact that the 
industry offered a great demand and opportunity for young people, the 
services of the Junior Employment Service of the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem were not drawn upon. Nor did the union in the trade play much part 
in the matter of placements. The workers were chiefly young Americans 
of rather high class, earning high wages and living well—the very aristo- 
apa crats of the textile trades, half of whom were girls and young women. 
ies: This new, rapidly growing industry attracted and desired youth. Most of 
wn these workers came to work in the hosiery plants directly from school. 
or six Yet the consequence of haphazard labor recruiting yielded the results 
at de- tabulated in the first paragraph. Depression and the ensuing necessitous 
elves, readjustments simply reveal the true nature of the case. 

However, this study is not to be regarded solely as throwing light on 
tAY the placement situation in a particular industry in a particular city. The 
full-fashioned hosiery industry of Philadelphia is simply an industrial 
“Middletown.” To be sure, the author selected for study a business which 
is of recent importance, which was highly prosperous, and in which there 
is a high grade native labor force. These facts, however, should strengthen 
rather than weaken the acceptance of the results of the study as evidence 
by the case-method of the rather general lack of organization of the 
American labor market. As a contribution to the growing view of informed 
students that some public provision of efficient employment exchanges is 
imperatively demanded, Miss De Schweinitz’s study is highly important. 
Even the hosiery manufacturers should be convinced. 

Hersert Maynarp Diamonp 
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Press. ‘LeppErus, M. L., editor. International unemployment: a study of fluctua- 


tions in employment and unemployment in several countries, 1910-1930. 
ry in (New York: Internat. Industrial Relations Inst. 1932. Pp. 499. $2.50.) 
were ‘orp, A. A scientific approach to labor problems (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
n the 1932. Pp. x, 446. $4.) 

‘idual Personnel management is a partial integration of earlier developments 
in welfare work and scientific management. Students of management are 
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wont to believe, and consequently to assert, that the welfare motif j, 
waning; that personnel management is no longe er a sociological fril] hy 
an integral part of scientific management that pays its way by increased 
efficiency. Although the movement has undoubtedly made progress in this 
direction, ‘‘rule of thumb” methods still predominate. Relatively few firm; 
formulate their policies and methods on the basis of a rigorous analysis 
of performance records; technical analyses of jobs and workers are talked 
about more t! and few phases of personnel work have been esta). 
lished by cost analysis. Goodwill is still sought as a direct objective rather 
than treated as a by-product of good management. The comparatively 
little use of scientific method in personnel management may be accounted 
for in part by the fact that irregularity of employment and shortcomings 
in respect to internal organization and control render unprofitable the use 
of refined methods of personnel research in a majority of business enter- 
prises. The development of scientific methods of research is further handi- 
capped by the fact that comparatively few personnel managers command 
the necessary technical knowledge. 

The present volume is an attempt to provide the viewpoint and tech- 
nique for a si ic approach to problems of labor management. Althoug 
data are drawn from the physical, biological and social sciences, the ap- 
proach is mainly from the viewpoint of psychology. Part I deals with t 
field of personne] management in general; Part II, with technical problems 
of personne! measurement. 

Materials in the first part, developed in twenty-three chapters, fall into 
three major s¢ 3: “Production measurements”; ‘Policies of manage- 
ment’; and “S on.” Although much of the subject-matter dealt with 
is highly controversial, the presentation is judicious, and with few excep 
tions would doubtless |} uite generally accepted as sound psychological 
method. Particularly ‘thy of commendation is the emphasis given the 
need of an ade inalysis of performance records as a basis for evaluat- 
ing managerial policies and methods, and for devising and validating meth- 
ods of selection. The author does not, however, deal adequately with the 
question of econ applicability of the methods set forth. Much of his 
illustrative material is drawn from the electrical power and light industry 
in which the parative regularity and highly technical character of ¢ 
ployment make the use of scientific methods of personnel analysis more 
practicable than would be true for most other types of industry. 

The present ily technical elements of methodology in Part 
II pe 1 appea) ) brief to serve the needs of the non-technical reader 
and without no yr the technical reader so that, unfortunately, it fails 
of 

As an introd n to seientifie method in labor management this book 
has distinctive merits, but it is hardly more than an ane 


R. W. Srone 
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Hersey, R. B. Workers’ emotions in shop and home: a study of individual 
workers from hological and physiological standpoint. (Philadel: 
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wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung Deutschlands, (Niirnberg: Hochschulbuch- 
handlung Krische & Co. 1932. Pp. 77. RM. 1.60.) 

Leeps, M. E. and Batperston, C. C. Wages: a means of testing their ade- 
cuacy. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. Pp. xi, 79. 
$1.50.) 

This book is an interesting and worth-while study of the wage policy of 
the Leeds and Northrup Company. Standards by which the actual wage 
payments could be measured were developed based on: (1) a definite 
quantity of goods and services designated as a “minimum of health and 
decency,” (2) the Philadelphia prices of these goods and services, (3) 
the ages at which the typical worker joins the company and acquires family 
responsibilities. The typical male employee is hired at 19, marries at 26.5, 
has his first child at 28, his second at 31 and his third at 34 years of age. 
As his family responsibilities grow larger the “minimum of health and 
decency” budget increases. Thus a minimum budget may be calculated for 
the typical worker varying with his length of service. This is designated 
the “service budget.” The minimum requirements of each worker based on 
the actual size of his family may also be calculated. The typical “service 
budget’? and the “actual family budget’”” may now be compared with the 
actual historical earnings of each employee over the entire period of serv- 
ice with the company. 

This approach is distinctly superior to the customary budget studies 
which usually investigate only the needs of a typical family. The study 
under review attacks the problem from the standpoint of promotion policy 
and raises the question whether promotion and increase in earnings with 
length of service correlate with the typical needs of the worker as he ad- 
vances from young manhood to growing family responsibilities. 

A.tvin H. Hansen 


Manicnatar, L. La politica de los salarios. Pub. no. 27. (Madrid: Soc. para 
el Progreso Social. 1932. Pp. 39.) 

Sacervor:, P. Le associazioni sindacali nel diritto pubblico germanico. (Pad- 
ova: Cedam. 1931. Pp. vii, 282. L. 1.30.) 

Srymour, J. B. The Whitley Councils scheme. (London: P. S. King. 1932. 
Pp. viii, 253. 12s.) 

Srevenson, R. A. editor. Proceedings of the Minnesota conference on un- 
employment relief and stabilization, November 17-19, 1931. (Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1932. Pp. 95.) 

Taytor, P.S. Mewxican labor in the United States: Chicago and the Calumet 
region. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1982. Pp. vii, 284. $3.) 

Vincent, M. J. T'he accommodation process in industry. (Los Angeles: 
Univ. of Southern California Press. 1930. Pp. vi, 112. $2.) 

This is a study of “accommodation” as a conscious social process in in- 
dustry. Its purpose is to shed light on the nature of the process and to 
clarify the meaning of the term. Accommodation is defined as a social 
process which brings about conscious adjustment of conflict and which in- 
volves one or more of several things such as a gesture of peace or the 
willingness to compromise. Possibly these case studies of the labor situation 
shed some light on the nature of accommodation. That must be left for 
the sociologists to decide. But little or no light is shed upon the problems 
of industrial relations. On the contrary, the attempt to use a sociological 
vocabulary instead of matter-of-fact terms to describe labor situations 
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is confusing and distorting. Consider this explanation of why unions de- 
mand the closed shop: “Complete subordination of different persons or 
groups may create an unpleasant situation for the persons concerned. 
This will be the case, for instance, if the supervisors are themselves 
in opposition or in actual conflict. . .. Such is the typical situation of the 
man who has to serve two masters. Consequently, there is a desire on the 
part of the union to have the employer recognize the union in order to 
avoid the conflict which emerges when the worker seeks to serve doyally 
both the union and the employer” (pp. 96-97). If this is the kind of ex- 
planation which sociology has to offer, little help can be expected from it. 
A serious drawback to the usefulness of the concept of an accommoda- 
tion process in interpreting industrial relations arises from the fact that 
both sides are usually primarily interested in something other than ac- 
commodation. The most typical situation in industry is a conflict restrained 
by the desire of each side to avoid more serious and costly forms of conflict. 
Is this a process of accommodation or of conflict? Even when peace settle- 
ments are made, interest is far from solely in the accommodation. Each 
side is likely to be more concerned about gaining an advantageous posi- 
tion to begin another fight. 


S. H. S. 


Werner, E. C. An employment history of unskilled male office workers of 
continuation school age in Philadelphia for a period of five years. A thesis. 
(Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1931. Pp. 199.) 

Abolition of fee-charging employment agencies: supplementary report con- 
cerning agriculture. Internat. Labour Conf., 16th sess., 1932. (Geneva: 
Internat. Labour Office. 1932. Pp. 16.) 

Age of admission of children to employment in non-industrial occupations. 
Internat. Labour Conf., 16th sess., 1932, suppl. blue rep. (Geneva: Inter- 
nat. Labour Office. 1932. Pp. 8.) 

I contratti di lavoro nelle industrie tessili varie: raccolta sistematica a tutto 
Vanno 1900. (Milan: Archetipografia. 1931. Pp. 263.) 

The I.L.0. year-book, 1931, 2nd year of issue. (Geneva: Internat. Labour 
Office. 1932. Pp. xvi, 547. $3.) 

International unemployment: a study of fluctuations in employment and un- 
employment in several countries, 1910-1930. Contributed to the World So- 
cial Economic Congress, Amsterdam, August, 1931. (The Hague and New 
York: Internat. Industrial Relations Inst. 1982. Pp. iii, 496. $2.50.) 

International wage comparisons: documents arising out of the conferences 
held at the International Labour Office in January, 1929, and May, 1930, 
convened by the Social Science Research Council of New York. (Man- 
chester: Manchester Univ. Press. 1932. Pp. 262. 10s. 6d.) 

The title of this volume might seem to indicate that international wages 
are actually compared, but this is not the case. The necessary data are 
generally either lacking or presented in such a way as to make comparison 
questionable, if not impossible. Even if the data are carefully collected 
and presented in the form most suitable for international comparison, the 
differences in industrial organization and habits of consumption present 
almost insurmountable difficulties. Such are some of the conclusions found 
in this publication which is really a collection of documents that were pre- 
pared over a period of nearly three years following January, 1929, when 
the Social Science Research Council of New York convened its first con- 
ference at Geneva on international wage comparisons. 
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The various documents are presented as they were prepared rather than 


attempting to bring them up to date in this rapidly expanding field of 
statistics. As the preface indicates: 


“The documents should be consulted partly as an attempt to survey min- 
utely the wages and cost of living material in existence in the six coun- 
tries: Canada, France, Germany, Italy, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom; and partly as a record of changes which have gone on in this 
relatively short period. . .. if there is one continuous thread running 
through this volume, it is that the endless diversity of national statistics 
will never be reduced to the order and uniformity necessary for interna- 
tional wage comparisons except through an international agency, and that, 
however important may be the need for each country to strengthen its own 
statistics, the task of coérdinating developments of this kind along the 


lines which will ultimately yield the greatest degree of comparability is 
still more urgent.” 


The Committee on Wage Index Numbers which met under the chair- 
manship of Professor Gini, President of the Central Institute of Sta- 
tistics, Rome, formulated general principles for the guidance of experts 
of the different countries. It distinguished six different purposes for which 
index numbers may be compiled, and prepared elaborate and comprehen- 
sive resolutions on the methods to be adopted. These resolutions are really 
for future use since they indicate the best methods to to be employed when 
all the necessary data are at hand. Even though very few countries, if 
any, can now adopt these resolutions in their entirety to secure satisfactory 
index numbers of wages, they are valuable from the viewpoint of sta- 
tistical theory and practice, for all countries may use these guiding princi- 
ples in the collection and organization of data. 

This publication includes the report of Mr. John Jewkes, who was com- 
missioned to supplement the descriptive account of the statistical sources 
available in each country, which had been presented to the first confer- 
ence, by a collection and review of the chief indexes derived from these 
sources. This report is an excellent piece of work which provides students 

of wage questions with statistics of wages and cost of living as well as 
= a detailed explanation of how they were compiled. This report also pro- 
So vides a practical illustration of the great diversity of methods employed in 
the six countries to collect and present their wage and cost of living data; 
and it makes clear the difficulties of detail which face those who attempt 


to use the materia] as published for the purposes of international compari- 
son. 
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Labor organization in Canada: twenty-first annual report for the calendar 
year 1931, (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1932. Pp. 275. 50c.) 

I salari nelle industrie negli anni 1929 e 1930. (Rome: Inst. Pol. dello Stata 
1931. Pp. xxxix, 502.) 

Salary and wage policy in the depression. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1932. Pp. viii, 67.) 

Studies on industrial relations. II. Stud. and rep., ser. A (Industrial rela- 
tions), no. 85. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. 1982. Pp. v, 162. $1.) 

This second volume of studies includes the Zeiss Works, the F.I.A.T. 
Establishments, the Philips Works and the Sandvik Steel Works. 
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Wages in the United States in 1931. (New York: National Industrial Cop. 
ference Board. 1932. | p. x, 78. $1.) 

“While at the se of 1930 there was little indication that widespread 
reductions of wage } s had occurred, at the close of 1931 there was am- 
ple evidence that wage rates had moved downward. Average hourly earp- 
ings of all w: rs in the 25 manypfacturing industries combined 
were 6.2 per cen ver in the last quarter of 1931 than in the same quar- 
ter of 1930 and 7.8 per cent lower than in the same quarter of 1929, The 
largest relative d ne between the fourth quarters of 1929 and 193] jn 
average hourly « ngs in the separate manufacturing industries covered 
in the Conference Board’s surveys amounted to 14.0 per cent.” 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Banking. By Frevericx A. Braprorp. (New York: Longmans Green, 
1982. Pp. viii, 499. $3.00.) 

One of the L ’ economic series prepared under the editorship 
of Professor Bogart, is, in addition, the second contribution of the 
author to the series. His text on money, published in 1928, was accorded 
a favorable recept 1 this work will fare fully as well, for these 
twin volumes re} yntributions to available textual material. 

The 21 chapters of Banking fall into four fairly well-defined parts. 
The first includes ts five chapters of background and foundation 
many of the bett es of older texts along with essential new fea- 
tures. Thus we find central banking given a place in “The typical bank- 
ing system.” In lition, certain indispensable accounting fundamentals 
are treated, such as the ratio of net worth to deposits, which the gen- 
eral run of texts o yoks. 

Having brought unt of banking down to 1913, the author 
develops anothe: p of six chapters, which goes into banking in a 
more intensive \ the analysis of deposits the acute problem of 
investment of bo mand and time deposits is taken up in a manner 
that places the subject on firmer ground than any preceding text has 
given it. There is o distinct rit in the chapter “Reserves against 
deposits,” for it ; separate treatment of primary and secondary 
reserves while taki: count of the weaknesses of the present reserve 
system, including brought out in the Report of the Committee on 
Bank Re serves Ol! ‘ederal Re serve System. 

Then follows an « ent chapter in which secondary reserves and 
investments come in for further consideration. Here the text is again a 
distinct improveme1 nost predecessors, for it considers a phase 
of bank management which has been the source of vast losses to de- 
positors in recent yea ‘he treatment of “Loans and discounts” in 
cludes analysis of | ywers’ statements which should have been mor 
fully developed, but t ame criticism does not apply to the excellent 
discussion of “Deposits, reserves and loans,” for the author goes rather 
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fully into the divergent conclusions of Professors Phillips and Lawrence 
respecting the amount a bank within a system can loan “on the basis 
of a $1,000 surplus reserve.” It should be said that Professor Bradford 
follows Rodkey’s treatment with, perhaps, some improvement over the 
latter. 

‘Two well written chapters on foreign exchange are thrown in between 
“Deposits, reserves and loans” and “The bank statement,” an arrange- 
ment which could have been improved by bringing in foreign exchange 
after “The bank statement” and “Bank earnings and expenses” and 
along with the chapters relating to functions. Unfortunately, the treat- 
ment of “The bank statement” leaves something to be desired from an 
accounting angle and the instructor will find it necessary to supplement 
here, for this is a subject which cannot be slighted with safety. How- 
ever, the deficiency is somewhat offset by an excellent treatment of 
“Bank earnings and expenses.” 

A third group of chapters considers trust functions, investment bank- 
ing functions, and agricultural credit. The treatment of these indicates 
a grasp of recent developments and tendencies. Thus we find the author 
saving that “the sales force is given frequent and careful instruction’ 
concerning the details and desirability of each new issue. . . .”” Multitudes 
of investors would take exception to this, but the author saves himself 
by continuing, “. . . in order that it may be imbued with the knowledge 
and enthusiasm’ necessary to the disposal of the securities to investors.” 
There is brief treatment of bank bond departments and investment af- 
filiates, though the author makes it clear that he is aware of recent dis- 
closures respecting both, an observation which also applies to the chap- 
ter on “Agricultural credit.” 

The final group of chapters includes “Recent banking changes” in 
which Professor Bradford refers to the “manifest advantages” of branch 

nking and takes the position that “branch banking should be per- 

iitted to develop—where such an arrangement would furnish the most 

ellicient banking service.” Here, also, is substantial material relating 
to consolidation, failures and needed legislation. But even more valuable 
is his treatment of “Federal reserve banking development,” wherein he 
sets forth the “announced policy of 1923,” the failure to adhere thereto 
and the consequences, particularly since 1927. He leaves one with the 
impression that departure from the sound principles laid down in 1923 
goes far toward explaining the inflation of security prices and the sub- 
sequent collapse. The final chapter includes a short but useful account 
of the Bank for International Settlements. 

The book is remarkably free from minor deficiencies though one ap- 
pears, at page 41, where surplus is represented as “earnings which have 


‘Italics are mine. 
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been retained in the business,” thus overlooking paid-in surplus. The 
definition of eligible paper is hardly adequate. There is an excellen| 
bibliographical note at the conclusion of each chapter. 


E. A. Kincarp 


University of Virginia 
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A.uine, N. D. Modern developments in banking: the federal reserve system 
and other articles on the control of credit. (New York: Bankers Pub, Co, 
1932. Pp. 105. $1.) 

Anperson, B. M., Jr. The Goldsborough bill and the government security 
purchases of the federal reserve banks. Chase Econ. Bull., vol. xii, no. 9, 
(New York: Chase National Bank. 1982. Pp. 24.) 

———.. Proposed banking legislation: the Glass bill and the federal reserve 
proposal to base member bank reserves upon “velocity” of deposits. Chase 
Econ. Bull. vol. xii, no. 1. (New York: Chase National Bank. 1932. Pp. 
37.) 

Ascu, S. Monnaie et finance: le réle de la Banque des Réglements Inter. 
nationaux apres l’étalon or. (Paris: Alcan. 1932. Pp. vii, 182. 12 fr.) 

Brapy, J. E. Bank management of decedents’ estates. (New York: Banking 
Law Journal. 1932. Pp. 500. $6.50.) ‘ 

BresciaNni-Turroni, C. Le vicende del marco tedesco. Annali di Economia, 
vol. VII. (Milano: Universita-Bocconi. 1931. Pp. xxiv, 596. L. 100.) 


The author of this history of German currency inflation had oppor- 
tunities which few foreigners can have had for direct observation of what 
was happening. He was on the staff of the Reparation Commission sitting 
in Berlin. Afterwards when the Committee of Guarantees set up a control 
over exports, he was put in its charge. Still later he was one of the eco- 
nomic advisers in the office of the Agent-General. 

His book presents a wealth of information on the relation of the mone- 
tary development to the output of goods, to exports and imports, to gov- 
ernmental budgets, and to the fortunes of economic classes within the 
Reich. As far as he can make it so, it is a study purely of economic de- 
velopments, and he disclaims the attempt to discuss “political, psycho- 
logical, moral and intellectual” factors and aspects. This endeavor insures 
a certain consecutiveness of economic reasoning, but it inevitably breaks 
down whenever the motivation of critical actions has to be considered, 
as for instance in the discussion of the final collapse of the mark. 

The work suffers somewhat from being based on articles published from 
time to time. None the less it maintains a judicious spirit and at various 
points will be considered authoritative. 


R. F. Foerster 


D’Anprea, O. Il credito agrario in Italia e all’estero. (Macerata: Stab. 
Cromo. Tip. Commerciale. 1931. Pp. 50.) 

Davis, E. The use of building and loan associations in company programs 
for employee savings and investment. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. In 
dustrial Relations Section. 1982. Pp. iv, 48.) 

. The use of credit unions in company programs for employee savings 
and investment. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 
19382. Pp. ii, 43. 
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De. Veccuio, G. Grundlinien der Geldtheorie. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1930. 
Pp. xii, 158. M. 11.) 


In his translation of this work, Dr. Otto Weinberger has sought to make 
the studies of the Italian economist at Bologna available to a wider circle 
of readers. It is a condensation and unification of numerous articles ap- 
pearing over a number of years in the Giornale degli Economisti. Since 
all historical illustrations, as well as graphs and examples, have been 
omitted, we are dependent of the stern logic of abstract theory. Herein 
lies both the strength and weakness of his presentation. 

The quantity theory of money is found defective since it does not take 
into account production costs of money, and because the quantity of circu- 
lating goods is erroneously assumed to be of known magnitude. Since also 
the quantity of money in a given market is a fund and the quantity of 
goods a flow of goods and services, comparisons are difficult, if not out of 
the question. Valid only in a definitely limited market, this theory is re- 
duced to a hypothetical abstraction inasmuch as the quantity of circulat- 
ing goods remains an unknown factor of the money problem. Consider- 
able space is devoted to an analysis of bank credit and the rate of dis- 
count but Del Vecchio is noncommittal as to controversial questions re- 
garding the degree to which credit may be expanded and with regard to 
extent to which prices may be stabilized. He rejects emphatically the con- 
tention that possibility of credit expansion has no limits, since this exten- 
sion of credit results in an increase in the price level and this in turn re- 
sults in an increased demand for circulating media. 

Bordering on dogmatic assertions are the statements that demand for 
credit is not a cause of the rise of the rate of discount, but rather that the 
interest of the speculator in anticipating impending price changes is of 
prime influence. Is not the speculator’s demand curve a part of demand 
in general? To weigh separately the speculator’s influence would prove 
to be a difficult if not impossible task. In his concluding chapter the author 
takes issue with those who hold that a lower price level following a rela- 
tive shortage of money is the most important factor tending to restore a 
disturbed equilibrium in foreign trade. A lower price leve] is simply a 
stimulus to the restoration of a favorable trade balance by increasing 
exports and decreasing imports. 


Wa tter E. Rotorr 


De Srerani, A. La deflazione finanziaria nel mondo: la vendetta dei fatti. 
(Milan: Frat. Treves. 1931. Pp. vii, 348. L. 20.) 

Dieut, K., and others, editors. Wirkungen und Ursachen des hohen Zins- 
fusses in Deutschland. (Jena: Fischer. 1932. Pp. x, 928. Rmk. 46.) 

Dovetas, C. H. T'he monopoly of credit. (London: Chapman and Hall. 1931. 
Pp. 128.) 

Eowarps, G. W. Principles of banking and finance. (New York: Ronald. 
1932. Pp. xiv, 612. $4.) 

Ferrer, F. W. Monetary inflation in Chile. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 
1931. Pp. xiii, 213. $2.50.) 

This is one of the studies of the Princeton International Finance Section. 

It is an admirable account of the monetary and banking legislation of 
Chile through 1926. One page is devoted to events since then. The author, 
as a member of the Kemmerer Commission, had unusual opportunities in 
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Chile to interview persons who had played a part in the activities described 
and to get documentary material. As a result the history is given with yp. 
common attention to the economic, political, and social background of the 
legislation. 

The first issue of inconvertible paper money occurred in 1865 during 
the war with Spain. The long period of inflation started in 1878 with the 
suspension of specie payments, due fundamentally to poor government 
finance and unsound banking. The War of the Pacific increased the ‘inflation 
in 1879 and 1880. The Civil War in 1891 added still more paper. After 
various attempts, conversion was effected in 1895 into a gold standard 
with the peso equal to 18 pence. This lasted for three years. After that there 
was further inflation during the years 1898 to 1907 due to congressional 
irresponsibility and also more inflation during the World War. The te- 
sumption finally took place in 1926 when the peso was made equal to six 
pence, a central bank was established and the general banking law improved, 
The long continued inflation, is explained by the fact that the conservative 
aristocrats who controlled the country were landholders heavily in debt, 
who benefited by the depreciation of the peso. 

The author mentions the lack of statistics. It is particularly serious in 
the case of index numbers of Chilean prices needed to give the internal 
value of the peso. In some cases, evidence is presented about internal price 
changes, but there is no continuous series until 1913. So he depends on the 
external value as shown by the price of sterling exchange. He might well 
have tested the series of external and internal values after 1913 to see the 
degree of correspondence between them. In using sterling exchange as a 
measure of the value of the peso, no account is taken of the depreciation of 
sterling in terms of gold during the war. In another place the exchange rates 
on New York are given from 1913 on, but no comparison is made with the 
sterling rates. 

Another serious lack is in the statistics of the balance of international 
payments. The only figures given are for the exports and imports of goods 
including gold and silver. It would seem to be possible to construct a rough 
series using these figures along with estimates of the invisible items based 
on the records of public borrowing and the reports of the foreign nitrate 
and copper companies. 

From the theoretical standpoint it is of interest to note the explanations 
of the factors other than the quantity of money that must be considered in 


accounting for the changes in value of the peso; the relation of the unfavor- 
able balance of trade to inflation; and the curious situation in which tlie 
gold reserve was more than equal to the total value (as shown by the ex- 


change rate on gold standard countries) of all the outstanding paper money. 


James D. Macee 


Gaul, R. II saggio di sconto: studio sulla economia e sulla politica del cred- 


ito. (Firenze: Poligrafica Universitaria. 1931. Pp. 895. L. 30.) 


Gatvarriato, J. A. El Banco de Espana: constitucion, historia, vicisitudes 


y principales episodios en el primer siglo de su existencia. (Madrid: Banco 
de Espana. 1932. Pp. 416.) 


Grecory, T. E. The gold standard and its future. (London: Methuen. 1932. 


Pp. 115.) 
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ibed Haun, A. Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie des Bankkredits. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 
| un- 1930. Pp. 156.) 


the This is the third edition of a work which appeared first in the year 


1920 and was republished in the same form in 1924. The author has thor- 
ring oughly revised the work and has taken full account of the continental 
the banking history of the last eight years. His fundamental theories remain 
nent unchanged. He approaches the study of banking under the assumption 
ition of society furnishing a credit without money and rejects, therefore, as 
fter faulty older assumptions that banks loan money or goods or purchasing 
lard power. Banks create credits through the simple mechanism of creating 
here simultaneously new debtors and new creditors. He examines in detail the 
onal control devices for checking this money-less currency and shows that for 
| Europe, at least, it is useless to speak any longer of liquidity of banks in 

the sense of assuming that note circulation could ever be redeemed in 

metallic form. “Reduction of notes is possible only when they are not de- 

sired.’ Formerly notes could be redeemed because they affected only a 

small part of the total quantity of notes whenever one or another small 

bank became insolvent. But this condition no longer obtains. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that states should limit more and more the right to note 
issue until in practically all cases that right has been restricted to one 
central institution. 

It seems regrettable that in a study elaborating so fully many points 

at are perfectly self-evident the author should have condensed into a 
few passages his chapter on the limits to inflationary credit expansion. 

He finds that the possibility of this inflation is limited to a greater de- 
erce than is frequently assumed. In the first place, the rise of foreign ex- 
changes is a resistance point and secondly the rise in price level leads to 
mistrust in the purchasing power of a nation’s currency. This in turn leads 
to a great shortage of money and in case the central] bank seeks to keep 
down the rate of interest new doses of inflation are necessary until finally 
the whole economic system collapses. Incidentally, he criticizes sharply 
the policy of the German Reichsbank for not raising the rate of discount 
in 1922. It is further held to be erroneous that inflationary credit expan- 
sion in the course of time occurs only sporadically. The development of 

German economic life since 1870 may be viewed as a single era of con- 

stantly increasing credit inflation. And this inflation is not harmful ex- 


cept when carried to great extremes. 


Watrter E. Rotorr 


Kitnorne, R. D. Principles of money and banking. 3rd ed. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1932. Pp. xxii, 591. $4.) 

Lerevre, R. La circolazione metallica nel Regno d’Italia, 1862-1930. (Rome: 
Ist. Poligrafico dello Stato. 1931. Pp. 73. L. 5.) 

Mackenzir, K. The banking systems of Great Britain, France, Germany and 
the United States of America. (New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 259. 
>1.40.) 

Morn, R. O. Rural credit unions in the United States. (Raleigh: Edwards 
and Broughton. 1931. Pp. 187.) 

Sawyer, R. A,, compiler. The Bank for International Settlements: a list of 
references. (New York: N.Y. Public Library. 1932. Pp. 16.) 
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Scnacut, H. La stabilizzazione del marco. Translated by S. Scatran 


(Milan: Frat. Treves. 1931. Pp. xliv, 270. L. 20.) 
Scuumann, C. G. W. The world depression: South Africa and the gold ’ 
standard. (Cape Town: Juta and Co. New York: Stechert and Co, 1939 b 
Pp. vi, 153.) j 0 
Wacemann, E. Monetary and credit reform. (Berlin: Author. New York: ¢ 
Virgil Jordan, c/o McGraw-Hill. 1932. Pp. 64.) \ 
This deals primarily with the monetary difficulties in Germany, but jt I 

has a wider interest for those engaged in the study of monetary problems, I 
Waytanp, A. Are our banks betraying us? (New York: Anvil Press, 1939 ' 


Pp. 17. 25c.) 

A brief discussion of the hardships incurred through the calling of loans ( 
by banks in order to secure greater “liquidity.” Banks are criticized a; ( 
the chief hoarders. The author suggests a mortgage moratorium. | 

Woopwarp, D. B. and Rose, M. A. A primer of money. (New York: Me- | 
Graw-Hill. 1932. Pp. xv, 261. $2.) 

The purpose of this book is to give the layman the facts concerning 
money, banking and finance in plain, understandable English. The firs: 
part is devoted to a historical sketch of monetary and banking development, 
while Part II deals with modern monetary problems. A number of charts 
and plates are scattered through the book, and a statistical appendix and 
glossary follow the text. The authors have also appended a haphazard 
list of suggested readings which would be the death of any layman who 
conscientiously perused the lot. 

Messrs. Woodward and Rose have sedulously avoided taking sides on 
disputed questions, going, apparently, on the wholly unsound and danger- 
ous assumption that the layman, if presented with the facts, is capable of 
reasoning to correct conclusions. Mr. D. H. Robertson recently referred 
to the study of money as “‘a field of appalling intellectual difficulty,” and 
it is hardly fair to the man in the street to expect him to arrive at correct 
judgments regarding monetary and financial problems on so slim a basis 
as this little volume affords. One feels that the authors might have given R 
him a little assistance. 

The authors “‘earnestly hope for the scorn of pedants.” I regret that I 
am unable completely to fulfill this hope. While they have fallen short of 
their aim, which was to achieve the impossible, they have made a good 
attempt. 


Freperick A. Braprorp 
Un estudio del costo de la vida en Mexico. (Mexico: Ferrocarriles Nacionales 4 


de Mexico, Oficina de Estudios Economicos. 1931. Pp. 104.) 
Member bank income and expenses for the calendar year 1931: an analysis 
of the operating costs of 226 member banks in Federal Reserve District 
grouped according to percentages of time deposits to gross deposits. (Bos- 
ton: Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 1932. Pp. 4.) 
The £ and the $ or gold debts and taxes. (Paris: Vendome Press. 1932. 
Pp. 128.) 
The fundamental cause of the present crisis is the attempt to collect 
debts in gold which were contracted at war-paper prices. This is true in 
a special sense of the “non-productive” political debts owed the United 
States. The payment of these debts causes gold to flow to America where 


O_O 
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PATI it “stagnates,” and so prices fall and loans become frozen. The fall of 
prices discourages production and so reduces government revenues. The 
gold practical men in charge of the governments try to balance their budgets 
1932, by increasing consumption taxes (including import duties). These taxes 
on consumption “dry up” demand and prices fall still further. Thus, ac- 
ork: cording to the anonymous author, fiscal difficulties become a part of the 
vicious circle of deflation and falling prices. However, a point will soon 
ut it be reached where production is so small and credit so frozen that govern- 
lems, ments will be compelled to turn from taxes to paper inflation; and they 
932, will not be able to control the inflation. 
England should join with the Continent in demanding a revision of the 
oans debts owed the United States on the basis of the change in the value of the 
d as dollar since the debts were contracted. So far as the British debt is con- 
cerned, a “large portion, if not most or all,” has already been paid in 
Me- real value (p. 85). 
England, France, and the United States should establish an interna- 
ning tional currency stabilized in terms of commodities at a higher price level. 
first This currency should be redeemable in varying quantities of both silver 
rent, and gold; but no effort should be made to maintain a constant ratio be- 
arts tween the two metals. On such a basis, debts could be liquidated. 
and Taxes on consumption should be replaced by taxes on economic rent. 
zard It is impossible to expand markets so long as taxes curtail the consuming 
who power of the masses, 
The author does not believe his suggestions will be followed. He thinks 
; on the depression will continue until there is a general collapse, and that it 
ger- will be followed by uncontrolled paper inflation and then Communism— 
e of perhaps after sporadic attempts at Fascism. 
rred The argument of the book is not closely knit, and the facts are not al- 
and ways stated accurately; but the style is quite entertaining. 
rect Eimer Woop 
Asis 
iven Report of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee. (Geneva: League 
, of Nations. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1932. Pp. 83. 60c.) 
at 
onl Public Finance, Taxation and Tariff 
NEW BOOKS 
4 Appison, T. G. Reorganization of the financial administration of the Domini- ) 
can Republic. (Washington: Brookings Inst. 1931. Pp. x, 105.) 
ules Atexanper, M. W. A realistic approach to the problem of intergovernmental 
‘ debits. Address delivered at the 16th annual meeting of the Nationa] In- 
ae dustrial Conference Board on May 19, 1932, in New York City. (New 


York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1932. Pp. 18.) 

Atoisint, T. Introduzione alla studio della imposta di ricchezza mobile: 
” legislazione; principii generali. (Naples: Stab. Tip. N. Jovene. 1931. Pp. 
sa 80. L. 6.) 

Bernarpet, P, A. How foreigners are taxed in France. Edited by O. C. 
ect Zitiscu. (Washington: Brentano’s. 1931. Pp. xiii, 168.) 
In Berrers, P. V., editor. State centralization in North Carolina. (Washington: 
ted Brookings Inst. 1932. Pp. xi, 261. $2.) 
Includes discussion of taxation and state supervision of local finance. 
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Brooks, C. This tariff question. (London: Arnold. 1931. Pp. 271.) 


Buenter, A. D. General sales taxation: its history and development. (New y 
York: Business Course. 1932. Pp. ix, 378. $5.) F 
D’Avzerco, E. La crisi dell’imposta personale sul reddito: la riforma del!’ 
imposta nel Belgio. (Padova: A. Milani. 1931. Pp. 165. L. 20.) s 
De Srerani, A. Manuale di finanza, (Bologna: N. Zanichelli. 1931. Pp, xiy \ 
334. L. 80.) 
Fick, H. Finanzwirtschaft und Konjunktur. (Jena: Fischer. 1982: Pp. xvi, | 
110. RM. 6.) 
Fircu, E. M. Britain’s new tariff policy. Rawleigh Foundation bull., vol, ;, 
no. 2. (Freeport, Ill.: Rawleigh Foundation. 1932. Pp. 34.) 
Fossati, E. Le consequense finanziarie della querra: il problema delle rip- 
arazioni e i debiti alleati. (Padova: Cedam. 1931. Pp. vii, 423. L. 50.) ' 
Gries, J. M. and Forp, J., editors. Home finance and taxation: reports of 
the Committees on Finance and Tazation. (Washington: President’s Conf. 
on Home Building and Home Ownership. 1982. Pp. xiv, 278. $1.15.) 
Griziorti, B. Elementi di scienza delle finanze ad uso delle scuole. (Firenze: 
Bemporadi. 1932. Pp. 255.) 
Haw ey, G. M. B. The public lands of the United States: a public trust. 
(Tucson, Ariz.: Author. 1931. Pp. 23.) 
Lerrier, G. L. Wisconsin industry and the Wisconsin tax system. Bull. no. W 
3, 2nd ed. (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Bureau of Bus. and Econ. Re- 
search. 1931. Pp. 124.) 
Morss, E. The proposed import tax on copper a menace to our copper in- 
dustry. (Boston: Simplex Wire and Cable Co. 1932. Pp. 11.) V 
Morse.u, E. Compendio di scienza delle finanze. (Padova: Ist. delle Ed. 
Accademiche. 1931. Pp. 320. L. 15.) 
Murpnuy, L. S., Hernerr, P. A. and DeVries, W. E. Digest of forest tar ( 
laws in the United States in effect January 1, 1932. Progress rep. of the 
Forest Taxation Inquiry, no. 16. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1932. Pp. 73, ( 
mimeographed. ) 
Nicuo.s, P. Tazation in Massachusetts. (Boston: Financial Pub. Co. 1932. 
Pp. 196.) 
1932 supplement to 1922 edition. Contains legislation through 1931, 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States affecting taxation by 
the states, decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts af- 
fecting taxation, decisions of the Massachusetts Board of Tax Appeals, 


and rulings of the commissioner of corporations and taxation to Febru- 
ary 1, 1982. 

Rérvaci, F, A. Il costo della burocrazia dello stato. (Torino: La Riform 
Sociale. 1932. Pp. 38.) 

Rorrscuarrer, H. Selected cases on the law of taxation. 2nd rev. ed. (Chi- 
cago: Callaghan. 1932. Pp. xxv, 648.) 

Scumixpers, G. Die Ertragsfihigkeit der Getréinkesteuern: vergleichende 
Ubersicht iiber die Voraussetzungen der Alkoholbesteuerung im Deutschen 
Reich, in Grossbritannié n, Frankreich, der Schweiz, Dénmark und den 
Vereinigten Staaten. (Jena: Fischer. 1932. Pp. xii, 242. RM. 11.) 

Sevicman, E. R. A. and Suoup, C. S. Informe sobre el sistema tributario 
de Cuba. Translated by J. E. Cortinas y Gatvez. (Havana: Carasa. 1932. 
Pp. 469.) 

Sramp, J. The financial aftermath of war. (New York: Scribner's. 1932. Pp. 
149. $1.75.) 
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Tavssic, F. W. and Wurre, H. D. Some aspects of the tariff question: an ex- 
amination of the development of American industries under protection. 
rd enl. ed. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1931. Pp. xiii, 499. $4.) 
In revising and enlarging Some Aspects of the Tariff Professor Taus- 
siz and Dr. White have performed a distinct service. Long a standard 
work on both the theoretical and practical aspects of the tariff, particu- 
larly as it applies to American industry, the new edition with the material 
brought up to date becomes distinctly more usable for courses dealing 
with the tariff problem. 
In form, method, objectives and subject matter (with the exception of 
a new chapter on the rayon industry) the new edition differs little from 
_ earlier work. The first four parts of the book are presented substan- 
ally as they appeared in the 1915 edition. Part V is entirely new, con- 
si pe of a series of chapters on the development of sugar, iron and steel, 
silk, rayon, cotton manufacturing, wool, woolens and worsteds, in the pe- 
riod from 1910 to 1980. As in the earlier parts, the changes in the con- 
ditions of production in each industry are studied and the effects of re- 
cent tariff changes on the industry and on the country are weighed. 
Norman S. Buck 


Wuirney, R. Statement before the Committee on Finance of the United 
States Senate in regard to certain sections of the Revenue act of 1932. 
New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange. 1932. Pp. 24.) 

Discusses proposed taxes on transfers or sale of stock. 

Wick, H. Die indirekte Progression: ein Beitrag zur Untersuchung der for- 
malen Gestaltung von Steuertarifen. (Jena: Fischer. 1932. Pp. x, 153. 
RM. 8.) 

Cost of government in the United States, 1929-80. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1982. Pp. xii, 167. $3.) 

Customs regulations of the United States prescribed for the instruction and 
guidance of customs officers. Ed. of 1931. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1932. 
Pp. 975. $2.) 

Covers foreign and coasting trade by sea and waters of the frontiers, 
ustoms relations with contiguous foreign territory, customs relations with 
insular possessions, Panama Canal Zone, and Guantanamo Bay Naval Sta- 
tion, and importations by mail. 

Federal and state tax systems. 3rd ed. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 

2. Pp. 145. $10.) 

l’or the past several years there has been an increasingly persistent de- 
mand by business men, tax and other government officials, and the public 
in general for authoritative information concerning national, state, and 
local publie finance and taxation. This need has been partially filled by 
voluminous tax commission reports and studies by private organizations 
and individuals; but still there has been no material published in a com- 
prehensive form. The Tax Research Foundation has made a unique con- 
tribution with the third annual edition of the present volume. 

Containing 145 pages of well-organized charts and tables, this publica- 
tion depicts the tax systems of the United States, of the 48 states, and of 
23 foreign countries. The first section of 60 pages outlines in detail the 

United States tax systems—national, state, and local. All the graphs are 

uniform in arrangement, thus facilitating their use both in securing specific 

information and in making comparisons. The various columns show the 
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name of the tax, legal citations, type of payments required, basis and 
measure of the tax, the rates, the administrative machinery, disposition of 
funds, and dates of computation, of making returns, and of making pay. 
ments. Copious footnotes augment and supplement the columnar informa. 
tion, thus offsetting an important limitation to graphic presentation, 

The second division, requiring approximately 35 pages, is devoted to the 
tax systems of 23 foreign jurisdictions. Some tables included are those of 
Germany, Hungary, Iceland and Venezuela, and parts of Australia anj 
Canada. It appears unfortunate that tabulations for the other great pow- 
ers were not made. Editorial notes indicate, however, that the work will be 
extended as time and other factors permit. 

The remaining 49 pages, constituting the third section, deal with the 
“Status of certain tax matters in the various states.” This, to many, yill 
appear to be the most suggestive part, especially in projecting improve. 
ments in present state tax systems. At a single glance, a comparative study 
may be made of the several property, income, inheritance, chain store. 
public utility, or sales taxes; or the work of the various tax commissions 
and the tax collections of the states in 1930 may be reviewed in a brief 
period. 

Besides the limitations set up by summary presentation, the accuracy 
of such a study must suffer from the fact that legislatures constantly are 
changing tax laws and courts are rendering decisions which alter their ef- 
fect. It would be next to impossible to keep the graphs up-to-date at all 
times. The publication of annual editions, however, does much to offset this 
weakness. A minor restriction on the use of the volume is its size—111, x 
15 inches. Unfortunately, the graphs must be large. 

T. F. Haycoop 


Financial statistics of state governments: 1930. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
Pp. 8.) 

Sales taxes: general, selective and retail, (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1932. Pp. ix, 79. $2.) 

Die steuerliche Belastung des Haushaltsbedarfs durch Verbrauchsabgaben 
und Zélle, mit einem Beitrag zur Phasenpauschalierung der Umsatzsteuer. 
Edited by Statistisches Reichsamt. Einzelschrift zur Statistik des Deut- 
schen Reichs, no. 21. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. Pp. 328. RM. 18.50.) 


Population and Migration 


Bevilkerungsentwicklung und Wirtschaftsgestaltung zur Frage der 
Abnahme des Volkswachstums. By Paut Momsert. (Leipzig: Hans 
Buske. 1982. Pp. vii, 77. RM. 4.80.) 

Professor Paul Mombert is a recognized authority on population prob- 
lems. Among his outstanding works is his book on population theory 
Bevilkerungslehre (Jena, 1929). This new volume contains a stimulating 
analysis of the interaction between population-growth and the economic 
process as a whole. That there exists a relationship between the two is 
rather obvious: certain economic stages are conditioned on a certain 
density of population. An increase in numbers has long been considered 
as a prerequisite to economic expansion and as being conducive to a higher 
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+andard of living. But the recent slackening in the growth of population 
has been welcomed by many as a likely relief in the unemployment situa- 
tion; and the spectre of “over-population” is ever-present, although this 
condition is relative to other factors, and always “temporary,” as the 
author points out. 

It was in a dynamic society only, one with steadily increasing numbers, 

that Ricardo’s laws of rent and diminishing returns could be formulated. 
But if the present decreasing trend in population-growth were to become 
more pronounced or permanent, how would that affect economic life and 
general standards? This question the author tries to answer: under his 
nen it becomes a matter of fascinating speculation. 
Malthus’ contention that an increase in the means of subsistence will 
alwavs be followed by an increase in population is no longer shared by 
present-day economists. Experience has shown the population in most 
countries to remain far below the potential food supply. Nor does Karl 
Marx’s population-law of the “inevitable oversupply of labor under capi- 
talism” and the concept of the “industrial reserve army” find much 
credence outside of the ranks of the socialists. John Bates Clark attri- 
butes economic expansion to five causes: increase in population, accumu- 
lation of capital, changes in the methods of production, innovations in 
the organization of industry, and changes in the wants of the consumers. 
Mombert considers all of these factors, and discusses very poignantly the 
influence of population increase on the relative supply of labor, on pur- 
chasing power, on mass production and standardization, on capital ac- 
cumulation, and on the relative share of domestic and foreign markets. 
If some day the entire inhabitable earth should become as densely popu- 
lated as western Europe, I can see no reason why the old countries should 
“attempt to provide for their populations chiefly with products from their 
own soil,” as the author intimates (p. 72). I would strongly agree with 
his subsequent admission that “there would be no reason to anticipate a 
decrease in world-wide exchange of goods” (p. 74). 

Fluctuations in population are controlled by factors other than those 
of a purely economic order, such as social, biological or racial influences. 
Even religious considerations play a part, as in the Orient. Economic 
changes, on the other hand, may take place irrespective of an increase or 
decrease in population; they may be due to inventions, technical or fi- 
nancial, or even political causes. The author’s brilliant analysis of the 
interrelation between population growth and economic expansion there- 
fore remains somewhat inconclusive in its final results. The question as to 
which one of the two factors is of primary motivating influence upon the 
other is about as hard to answer as the old biological question “Which 
came first, the egg or the hen?” 

Joun Ricuarp Mez 

University of Oregon 
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Avancin1, M. Statistica del movimento turistico in Italia: anno 1928. (Rome: 
Castoldi. 1931. Pp. 133. 

Bureporrer, F. Volk ohne Jugend. (Berlin: Kurt Vowinckel. 1982. Pp, xyj 
448. RM. 9.50. 

Gini, C. Le basi scientifiche della pornos della popolazione. (Catania: 
Stud. Ed. Moderno. 19: P p. vi, 842. L.30.) 

Lamson, G. A study of agr Fash populations in selected Vermont towns, 
A report. (Burlington: Vermont Commission on Country Life. 1931, Pp. 
69.) 

Pacani, A. Problemi demografici. (Piacenza: Fed. Consorzi Agrari. 193}, 
Pp. 80. L.12.) 

Statistics of migration: definitions; methods; classifications. Stud. and rep., 
ser. N (statiatic s), no. 18. Ge neva: Intern: at. Labour Office. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 1932. Pp. iv, 152. $1.) 
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Social Problems and Reforms 
Highway Traffic. By Haroip M. Lewis and Ernest P. Goopricn. Re 
gional Survey, Vol. III. (New York: Regional Plan of N.Y. and 
Its Environs. 1927. Pp. 172. $3.00.) 
Transit and Transportation. By Harotp M. Lewis, J. Wi- 


cus and Daniet L. Turner. Regional Survey, Vol. IV. (New 
York: Regional Plan of N.Y. and Its Environs. 1928. Pp. 226.) 
Buildings: Their Uses and the Spaces about Them. By Tuomas Apans, 


Wayne D. Heypecker and Eywarp M. Bassett. Regional Sur- 
vey, Vol. VI. (New York: Regional Plan of N.Y. and Its En- 


virons. ) 


Neighborhood and Community Planning. By CLarence Artuur Penny, 
Wayne D. Heypvecker, Ernest P. Goopricu, Tuomas Apans, 


Epwarp M. Basserr and Rozert Wuirrten. Vol. VII. (New York: 
Regional Plan of N.Y. and Its Environs.) 

The Graphic Regional Plan: Atlas and Description. Regional Plan, Vol. 
I. (New York: Regional Plan of N.Y. and Its Environs.) 

The Building of the City. By Tuomas Apams, Harotp M. Lewis and 
Lawrence M. Orvron. Regional Plan, Vol. II. (New York: Re 


gional Plan of N.Y. and Its Environs.) 


Over nine years were devoted to the survey of the New York metro- 
politan region and to the preparation of the graphic regional plan. The 
regional survey is issued in eight volumes, of which four were reviewed 
in the American Economic oe w in the issue of March, 1930, pages 
155-158. The two volumes the Regional Plan (which together com- 


prise over 1,000 pages) et a résumé in graphic form and a co 
ordination and analysis of the findings of preceding volumes, subjected 
both to a philosophy of city growth and to detailed applications, district 
by district. 
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No volume in the series is devoted exclusively to economic factors for 
each problem is considered with reference to its social setting and to 
engineering and planning. Of primary interest to economists in Volume 
II] of the Survey would be the estimates of future growth of the city 
and its environs, the relation of motor buses and surface transit lines 
to highway traffic, periodic variation of traffic, length of haul, estimates 
of future traffic and the recommendations for relieving traffic conges- 
‘ion and for developing new facilities. 

The transit and transportation problem is divided into a study of 
present conditions and of types of transit facilities. Rapid transit and 
-he railroad transportation system as well as waterways and airways 
are studied in detail, and estimates of future traffic are made. A section 
of this volume is devoted to a study of new port and industrial areas 
and the possibilities of developing the Hackensack Meadows. Estimates 
are submitted on the amount and rate of increase required in each type 
of transit and transportation. 

Volume VI on Buildings: Their Uses and the Spaces about Them dis- 
tinguishes between public and private buildings and public and private 
spaces and studies the bulks of each with reference to population dis- 
tribution and transit and traffic facilities. An admirable chapter is de- 
voted to economic factors in connection with high building densities. 
Problems of the control of building bulks and uses are considered in 
three chapters. Eleven chapters are devoted to housing conditions in the 
New York region, one being entitled “General economic aspects of the 
problem in the New York region” and another “Conditions and trends 
in New York City.” The third monograph on “The control of building 
heights, densities and uses by zoning” deals with the principles of good 
zoning legislation and their application in New York City and the out- 
side region. Existing enabling acts for zoning within the region are 
analyzed and followed by suggestions for a model law. 

Neighborhood and Community Planning comprises a useful original 
study of the neighborhood unit, an equally original contribution on 


sunlight and daylight for urban areas and a third study dealing with 
the planning and subdividing of land for primary uses and for building. 
The latter monograph deals also with the principles of good subdivision, 
the planning and development of self-contained communities and the 


laws of planning unbuilt areas. 


The first of the two volumes of the Regional Plan comprises an atlas 
and description of the New York region. It contains proposals for the 
graphic regional plan, a section of 180 pages on ways of communication 
and 100 pages on land uses. Its conclusions cover electrification of trunk 
lines, unification of their management, creation and operation of belt 
lines, construction of express routes, elimination of grade crossings, 
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‘ ‘ jati 
development of satellite industrial communities, and recommendation: (ae. 


for future airports, parks, parkways and boulevards. ‘co 
The masterpiece of the series is, as it should be, the final volume of the only h 
Regional Plan entitled The Building of the City. Of its authors, Thomas will di 
Adams has brought to his problem the background of years of thought - ry 
and active practice in the field of city planning in England, Canada anj a 
the United States. He was able to view the problems of New York City 
with more philosophical detachment than has characterized earlier stud. TI 
ies, and throughout the process utilized to the full the privilege of cop- comp 
sultation with Charles Dyer Norton, the initiator of this study, who liar \ 
until his death was its guiding spirit, and also with Frederic A. Delano, ices | 
the present chairman of the Committee, as well as with the other Con- in cd 


mittee members, Robert W. de Forest, John H. Finley, John M. Glenn, are 
Henry James, George McAneny, Dwight W. Morrow, Frank L. Polk, costl 


Frederic B. Pratt and Lawson Purdy, and with scores of collaborators sum 
including Frederick P. Keppel, the late Nelson P. Lewis and others. bles 
Part I begins with a study of planning traditions in America and It 
the making and remaking of cities and towns in the New York region. pal 
Civic art is studied in relation to street planning and architecture as ciol 
well as to work and living conditions. The individuality of communities Fou 
and their common problems are analyzed. Part II on the guidance of larg 
building deals with proportions of building and open land; planning of con 
new developments; zoning with reference to its scope, methods, social hist 
and economic basis, and standards; houses and neighborhoods ; improve- 
ment of terminal facilities, and the fitting of streets to buildings. The I 


opportunities for rebuilding are considered separately for downtown, 
midtown and Upper Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and 


Staten Island, as well as for metropolitan New Jersey and the environs. on 
It is affirmed that the “cost of carrying out any proposal in the re- as 
gional plan is a cost substituted for one that will be made in any event ¢ 
and not an added cost. The need of guidance by planning is that of get- Bo 
ting a basis for wise planning.” ' 


The Regional Plan Survey is completed with these ten volumes and the 
carrying out of the plan has been turned over to the Regional Plan As- 
sociation of New York of which Mr. George McAneny, successor to Br 
the late George B. Ford, is now regional plan director. The nunc dimittis 
of the Committee is perhaps best expressed in the final paragraphs by 


Br 
Thomas Adams: 

And so we arrive at the chief difficulty and the final word—to express in- 
dividual wisdom in collective action. That is the great need, but how difficult 2 
to bring about and make effective in a community that glories in the strength 
of its individualism! And yet how essential for civic improvement! By educa- C 


tion the standard of intelligence may be raised; by plans, pictures and ideas 
individual citizens may be inspired and provoked; but without unity and as 
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ciation in citizenship, and the courage and passion that men may feel when 
acting in concert, what can we hope to achieve? 

~ The Regional Plan is a beginning and the next step is education. We can 
only hope that education will develop foresight, that the greatness of the need 
will develop a passion for improvement, and that both these things will lead 
to unity of action so that the New York-New Jersey metropolitan region 
shall achieve unique distinction among great city-regions for the order and 
true economy, the balance and true dignity of its building. 


There can be little doubt that this series of ten volumes is the most 
comprehensive and valuable urban study yet made in America. Its pecu- 
liar value, aside from this, lies in the continuous utilization of the serv- 
ices of engineers and of men with economic and sociological backgrounds 
in combination with the professional city planners. Many kinds of skills 
are represented in collaborative volumes abundantly illustrated with 
costly and elaborate diagrams, maps, graphs and tables. Useful general 
summaries precede each volume; recommendations are interspersed ; ta- 
bles of contents and indexes are unusually detailed. 

It is a series which should be available in every university and munici- 
pal library, a constant book of reference for city planners, urban so- 
ciologists, engineers, public officials and economists. The Russell Sage 
Foundation, by underwriting nine years of comprehensive study by a 
large staff of competent professional men and technicians, has made a 
contribution to constructive thinking and action which is notable in the 
history of American philanthropic foundations. 

James Forp 

Harvard University 
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Barnes, H. E. Prohibition versus civilization: analyzing the dry psychosis. 
(New York: Viking. 1932. Pp. 128. $1.) 

Bearp, C. A. A charter for the social sciences in the schools. (New York: 
Scribner’s. 1932. Pp. xii, 122. $1.25.) 

Bocarpus, E. S. Contemporary sociology. Companion volume to History of 
social thought. (Los Angeles: Univ. of Southern California Press. 1931. 
Pp. 483.) 

Bow.ey, A. L., and others. T'he social and economic aspects of the drink 
problem. (London: Victor Gollancz. 1931. Pp. 180.) 

Branpt, L. An impressionistic view of the winter of 1930-31 in New York 
City, based on statements from some 900 social workers and public health 
nurses. (New York: Welfare Council of N. Y. City. 1932. Pp. x, 91.) 

Burrs, F. M., and others. Social adjustment through commercial education. 
Proceedings of the Committee on Commercial Education, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 1929, and some later contributions. (New York: Pitman.) 

Canor, C. Q. The year of regeneration: an improbable fiction. Sponsored by 
J. C. Lawrence. (New York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xv, 220. $3.) 

Catcorr, M. S. and Waterman, W. C. Principles of social legislation. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. xix, 416. $3.) 
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Crowruer, S. A basis f tability. (Boston: Little Brown. 1932, Pp. ix, 
860. $3.) 

Duncan, H. G. Backgrounds for sociology. (Boston: Marshall Jones. 193). 
Pp. xx, 831.) 

Fantini, O. La legisla 1e sociale nell’Italia corporativae negli altri Stati, 
(Rome: Albrighi Segati. 454, L.20.) 

Fietp, A. W. Prot of women and children in soviet Russia, (Ney 
York: Dutton. 193: p. 241. $3. : 

Few people in w rn Europe and the United States appreciate the ex. 
tensive advance being made by Soviet Russia in the position of women, 
In the opinion of the viet government, the protection and care of the 
mother, whether real or potential, and of her young child is fundamental 
to that position. This k gives an excellent picture of the attention ac- 
corded to the subject in Moscow today. The chapters which describe the 
créche, its purposes and program as these influence the health and edy- 
cation of both the woman and the child, are especially commendable. They 
indicate the serious and scientific attitude taken by the Russians in this 
field. 

The author is at her best when she stays close to her subject. Her 
analysis of the hist il and ideological approach to the place of women 
and the attention to them in Soviet Russia is vaguely and, at times, 
not too accurately conceived. Her interpretation is at least debatable. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, Mrs. Field underestimates the economic as- 
pects of her subject criticism, if valid, affects only the opening chap- 
ters of the book, however, and does not detract from the body of the de- 
scriptive data. ‘I k lacks documentation and it gives evidence of 
hasty organization and preparation. It is, nevertheless, entirely readable 
and should be inte: ng to students of sociology and education, as well 
as to everyone concerned about Soviet Russia. It presents a picture which 
has deserved far more treatment than it has hitherto received. 

Mivprep 
Fire, E. D. Governmen codperation. (New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. 


845. $3.) 

After an opening cl er on the codperation of the states in forming the 
national government in 1789, the author takes up in turn codéperation be- 
tween the nationa ernment and the states in such matters as agricul- 
ture; public healt! hibition; interstate coéperation in legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial fields; departmental coéperation in municipalities, 
states and the nation; codperation in business at home and abroad; and 
international codperation in matters touching aliens, prizes, treaties and 
aviation. 

Franzen, R. H. Influence of social and economic factors in the health of the 
school child. (New York: American Child Health Assoc. 1932. Pp. xiv, 
144.) 

Gemmitt, P. F., and associates. Contemporary economic problems. (New 
York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xv, 673. $3.) 

GorsE.ineE, D. E. Th ect of schooling upon income. A thesis. (Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Graduate Council. 1932. Pp. 284.) 

Gries, J. M. and Forp, J., editors. House design, construction and equip- 


ment. (Washington lent’s Conf. on Home Building and Ownership. 
19382. Pp. xvii, 325 
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__—_——. Slums, large-scale housing and decentralization. (Washington: 
President’s Conf. on Home Building and Home Ownership. 1932. Pp. 
xviii, 245. $1.15.) 

Honason, J. G., compiler. Planning for economic stability. (New York: Wil- 
son. 1931. Pp. 219.) 

Hortanver, J. H. Want and plenty. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1932. Pp. 
69. $1.25. 

James, F. C The road to revival. (New York: Harper. 1932. Pp. xv, 235. 
$2.75.) 

kre, D. H., 2Nv. Educational sociology. (New York: Longmans. 1932. Pp. 
607. $3.50.) 

Leecu, H. The paradox of plenty. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1932. Pp. 
xviii, 203. $2.50.) 

Mancotp, G. B. Social pathology. (New York: Macmillan. 1932. Pp. xxii, 
736. $3.) 

Mims, M. and Moritz, G. W. T'he awakening community. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1932. $2.25.) 

Norru, C. C. Social problems and social planning: the quidance of social 
change. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1932. Pp. x, 409. $3.50.) 

Perrer, N. Educational experiments in indusiry. (New York: Macmillan. 
1932. Pp. 207. $1.50.) 

A study of adult education. Successive chapters treat of the history of 
this agency as carried on by corporations. The educational work of indi- 
vidual companies is synopsised. The concluding chapter on the value of 
vocational training is of special interest. 

Pinront, V. and Cosranzi, G., editors. Les habitations rurales en Europe. 
Contribution to the Conférence Européenne d’Hygiéne Rurale, Geneva, 
June 27, 1931. (Rome: Colombo. 1931. Pp. 52.) 

Rorem, C. R. and Fiscneuis, R. P. The costs of medicines: the manufacture 
and distribution of drugs and medicines in the United States and the serv- 
ices of pharmacy in medical care. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1932. 
Pp. xi, 250. $2.50.) 

Suatt, N. J. Some presidential interpretations of the presidency. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1932. Pp. 208.) 

Swuiru, T. M. The unemployment problem: a Catholic solution from the view- 
points of ethics, history and social science. (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co. 
1932. Pp. 237. $2.) 

Trott, E. The administration of regulatory inspectional services in Ameri- 
can cities. (New York: Municipal Admin. Service. 1932. Pp. x, 184.) 

Witson, R. S. Community planning for homeless men and boys: the experi- 
ence of sizteen cities in the winter of 1930-31. (New York: Family Wel- 
fare Assoc. of America. 1931. Pp. xiv, 144.) 

La IV asamblea de la Asociacién Internacional para el Progreso Social, 
Paris, octubre, 1931. (Madrid: Soc. para el Progreso Social. 1932. Pp. 
70.) 

Dudget for dependent families or children: for use by social welfare agencies. 
Cost of living studies compiled under the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics. (Berkeley: Univ. of California. 1932. Pp. 36, mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Child labor. Report of the Subcommittee on Child Labor, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. (New York: Century. 1932. Pp. 


XIX, 592, $5.) 
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Economic and business research in American colleges and universities, (New 
York: Business Research Council. 1932. Pp. 84.) 

A survey or census of research in the fields of economics and busines; 
in 92 colleges during 1929-31. The report consists of three sections: (1 
research projects; (2) recurring series of data compiled; (8) list of ip. 
stitutions included. The entries are briefly annotated. Under “money, credit 
and banking” are 53 projects listed. The committee sponsoring the report 
is composed of Donald R. Belcher, Professor C. O. Ruggles, W. J. Donald. 
and Professor J. H. Willits. 

Rural government. Proceedings of the fourteenth American Country Life 
Conference, Ithaca, New York, August 17-20, 1931. (Chicago: Univ, of 
Chicago Press. 1932. Pp. viii, 164. $2.) 

Social planning in community chests and councils: underlying principles, ex. 
ecutive technique, and methods of joint planning and action. (New York: 
Assoc. of Community Chests and Councils. 1931. Pp. 47.) 

Vocational guidance. Report of the Subcommittee on Vocational Guidance, 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. (New York: 
Century. 1932. Pp. xxiii, 396. $3.) 

This volume contains chapters on counselling, curriculum work, junior 
employment service and an extended bibliography. 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Carroii, M. R. Unemployment insurance in Austria. Pamphlet ser. no. 10. 
(Washington: Brookings Inst. 1932. Pp. 52. 50c.) 

Dusuin, M. The amount of life insurance in the United States. Misc. con- 
trib., no. 11. (Washington: Committee on Costs of Medical Care. 1932. 
Pp. 14.) 

Hvuesne_r, S. S., editor. Modern insurance developments. Annals, vol. 161. 
(Philadelphia: American Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1932. Pp. 284. 
$2.) 

Jones, F. R., compiler. Digest of workmen’s compensation laws in the 
United States and territories, with annotations. 12th ed. (New York: 
Assoc. of Casualty and Surety Executives. 1931. Pp. xxv, 567.) 

Quaip, W., Wotrenpen, H. H. and G. H. Three special lectures 
delivered in the Great Hall of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York on February 19, February 26 and March 4, 1982. Howe read- 
ings in insur., no. 14, (New York: Insur. Soc. of N.Y. 1982. Pp. 47.) 

Scunewer, W. R. and Corpses, F. J., Jr. The law of workmen’s compensa- 
tion: rules of procedure and commutation tables. 2nd ed. (St. Louis: 
Thomas Law Book Co. 1932.) 

Simons, A. M. and Sinai, N. The way of health insurance. Pub. of Commit- 
tee on Study of Dental Practice of Am. Dental Assoc., no. 6. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1932. Pp. 224. $2.) 

Report of the Committee on Statistics and Origin of Fires, May 26, 1932. 
(New York: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 1932.) 

Two unemployment insurance debates. Resolved: that the several states 
should enact legislation providing for compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance. (New York: Noble and Noble. 1931. Pp. 106.) 

Unemployment insurance: University of Wisconsin versus University of 
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Minnesota. Wisconsin plan of unemployment insurance: Franklin College, 
afirmative and negative. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 


Sovpps, A. H., editor. Financial and social success in welfare plans. (Kan- 
sas City: Intercollegiate Press. 1932. Pp. 267.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 


Core, G. D. H. Some essentials of socialist propaganda: a tract for the times. 
Fabian tract no, 238. (London: Fabian Society. 1932. Pp. 19. 2d.) 

Fiscuer, H. Karl Mara und sein Verhdltnis zu Staat und Wirtschaft. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1982. RM. 4.50.) 

Gamas, J. S. The decline of the ILW.W. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1932. Pp. 268. $4.25.) 

Dr. Gambs’s excellent study of the Industrial Workers of the World 
takes up the history of the organization where Professor Brissenden left 
off in 1917 and continues it to the present. In the book here reviewed the 
later history of the I.W.W. is divided into three periods. The first period, 
1917-1922, was one in which the I.W.W. dissipated their energies in the 
defense of class-war prisoners and in fighting the growth of communism 
within their own ranks. The second period, 1922-1924, was marked by 
serious internal conflict and resulted in a party schism in 1924, The third 
period, 1924-1931, was marked by the decline in power and prestige of 
the 1.W.W. 

The book as a whole is an attempt to answer four important questions. 
First, “To what degree can an American working class organization hold 
fast to an ideal of revolutionary social change and at the same time attract 
a large and permanent following?” The author finds little evidence that 
the I.W.W. was able to build a strong organization under its theory of 
revolutionary social change. Second, “Is the theory of social change held 
by the I.W.W. fundamentally sound in spite of its apparent failures?” 
While it is true that any theory of social change that is successful is sound, 
the I.W.W. theory may not succeed because of the fact that changes 
may come about other than those contemplated by the Marxian socialists. 
Third, “The American scene considered, have the communists substituted 
better theories of social change?’ While the author states that the com- 
munists have evolved the three superior tactics of party discipline, flexibili- 
ty in their dogmas and championship of the cause of the downtrodden, nev- 
ertheless these tactics may easily react unfavorably upon American work- 
men if they are pushed to the extreme. Fourth, “Can any group in America 
achieve social change by the application of theories similar to those of the 
I.W.W. and the communists?’’ While American workmen will eventually 
secure a share in the control of industry, and means will be found to pro- 
vide greater security in their jobs, it is the opinion of the author that 
these changes should be accomplished without going through a social 
cataclysm. The great resources of the country and the relatively high 
standards of living of our people wil! probably bring step-by-step reforms 
rather than a violent revolution. 
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Dr. Gambs reaches the conclusion that while the I.W.W. need not neces. 


sarily grow in numbers to become the nucleus of a revolutionary movement, 


nevertheless it is probably doome d because it has allowed itself to bec 
inflexible, dogmatic, an talist 


appear from the American scene. 


One of the most interesting sections of the book is Appendix V in which 
Dr. Gambs quote s several | W.W. poems and songs. 
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Houtman, R. A. Forty years of codperation: a history of the first successful 
codperative grain elevator in the United States. (Rockwell, Iowa: Author. 
1931. Pp. 61.) 

Hovuanu, E. M. The codperative movement in India: its relation to a sound 
national economy. London: P. S. King. 1932. Pp. XXvii, 340. 15s.) 

Mises, L. Die Gemeinwirtschaft: Untersuchungen iiber den Sozialismus, 2n; 
ed. (Jena: Fischer. 1932. Pp. xx, 500. RM. 20.) 

Raver, P. a Recent technological developments and the municipally owned 
power plant. ((¢ l Inst. for Econ. Research. 1932. Pp. vi, 86. $1.50.) 

American codperation: a collection of papers and discussions comprising the 
seventh summer session of the American Institute of Codperation at the 
Kansas State Colleg Agriculture and Applied Science, June 1-27, 
1931. Vols. I and Vashington: American Inst. of Codperation. 1931. 

Codperative League of nited States of America. Second yearbook: a 
survey of consumers’ codperatives in the United States, 1932. (New York: 
Codp. League. 1932. Pp. 256.) 


and Its Methods 
Business Statistics. JOHN RicGLeMAN and Ira N. FrisBec. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1982. Pp. xix, 707. $4.00.) 

This is a textbook intended for courses in business statistics. The 
point of view which the authors have emphasized is that of “the business 
man who is to use the t ts of statistical work rather than the point of 
view of the statistician” for the reason that “but few students in intro- 


ductory courses in business statistics expect to become professional sta- 
tisticians.” The book is divided into two parts. Part I (comprising 302 
pages) presents an introduction to statistical methods “which the au- 


thors and their associates have found to be practical in analyzing busi- 
ness problems,” whil t II (comprising 282 pages) is intended to 
indicate “the types of st stical problems which confront business men, 
and how such problems can be solved in a practical way.” 

A discussion of the subjects of the collection of data, tabulation and 
graphic methods occu the first third of Part I, while the subjects of 
statistical distributions, averages, index numbers, dispersion and skew- 
ness, time series and correlation, are disposed of in the remaining two- 
thirds. Only the more elementary methods of analysis are described 
under these various heads, although references are made, in passing, to 
some of the more complex methods. The discussions of technical meth- 


ods of analysis in this book have two distinguishing features: (1) they 
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ontain a minimum of statistical theory and almost no mathematics be- 
yond elementary algebra, and (2) the authors issue many pertinent 
yarnings to the student against the misuse of statistics, warnings which 
jght give many practising statisticians much to ponder over. Excep- 
‘on might be taken to the position of the authors on one or two points: 
“:., their definition of correlation as “causal relationship” and their 
omewhat inadequate definition of a seasonal index for any month as 
he ratio of the normally expected month to the corresponding trend 
value. 

Part II contains chapters on the practical use of statistics, current 
jysiness information, business forecasting, budgeting, population and 
purchasing power, production and labor statistics, marketing analysis, 
sal estate analysis, investment analysis, statistics in banking, and execu- 
ve control and management statistics. It is impossible in the brief 
pace of this review to give more than a general idea of the material 
yntained in these chapters. In general, the authors have described with 
numerous illustrations, various uses which may be made of statistics 
» these fields. Much of the material in this section is not statistical in 
character but is included “for the purpose of providing the necessary 
background.”” However, it would seem to this writer that its inclusion 
in a course in business statistics, would involve a considerable amount 
‘ duplication if the student is taking other business courses. This is 
particularly true of the material on budgeting and investment analysis. 
The chapters on forecasting and the practical use of statistics are espe- 
cially good. The former describes the place of forecasting in business 
and the methods of the various forecasting services. The latter stresses 
the limitations of purely statistical analyses of business problems. The 
book presents an interesting contribution to the literature of business 
statistics and should give students and business men a real appreciation 


of the possibilities of using statistics in helping to solve business prob- 


ms. 

The book contains an introduction by M. C. Rorty and about 100 
pages of appendices covering such subjects as schedule and question- 
naire forms, mechanical aids in statistical work, statistical drawing and 
lettering, an explanation of logarithms and tables of logarithms, 
syuares, square roots and reciprocals. Questions and problems follow 
each chapter. 

Sewarp L. Horner 


New York City 


NEW BOOKS 


Axperson, O. Die Korrelationsrechnung in der Konjunkturforschung. Veréf- 
fentlichungen der Frankfurter Gesellschaft fiir Konjunkturforschung, Heft 
4. (Bonn: Kurt Schroeder. 1929, Pp. 141.) 
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A dissertation on the application of scatter diagram and correlation C0- 
efficients to statistical analysis of price fluctuations in the business cycle, 
Anderson finds that as a rule an empirical coefficient of correlation for 
two-time series is a function of the components of three different coefficients 
of correlation, two of which at least, are of a wholly heterogeneous nature, 
Only the first one r Ll is a coefficient of correlation in the real sense of = 
n 
the word. Possible application of the theory of multiple correlation is pre- jg This! 
sumed, but not deve lope d, as he feels that the magnitude of this problem in ow 
deserves separate treatment. Hithe 
Investigation of the possibility of substituting this method for other IM force. 
procedure in a quantitative analysis of cycles should, it is Suggested, be throw 
undertaken by research foundations. we he 
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Mortara, G. Sommario di statistica. (Milan: Universita Bocconi. 1931. Pp. 
xv, 893. L.40.) 

A leading statistician of Italy, well known to American readers, has # mesti 
here put together, after a long and influential career of university instruc- IB eign 
tion in statistics, an authentic introduction to his science. Consideration HH the | 
at once for the rigorous demands of the subject and for the student’s of iabc 
pacity and needs is apparent on every page. The simplicity and clarity , mre. 
the exposition are exceptional. 

Disclaiming originality, Mortara seeks to provide the indispensable 
minimum for a university course in statistics. His success rests upon 
what he excludes as much as upon what he presents. There is a brief in- & yren 
troductory section, followed by Book I, dealing with the “Observation of In s 
phenomena”; by Book II, the “Description of phenomena,” covering about 7 that 
three-quarters of the volume; finally by Book III, the “Interpretation ot T 
phenomena.” Questions and exercises follow the chapters. The biblio- 
graphical notes are guides to further reading. 
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H. Theorie und Technik der Korrelationsanalyse. 

(Berlin: Blatter fiir Landwirtschaftliche Marktforschung. 1932. Pp. 400. ecot 

RM. 13.50.) trib 
Tippett, L. H. C. The methods of statistics: an introduction mainly for 
workers in the biological sciences. (London: Williams and Norgate. 1931. 


Statistical abstract of the United States, 1931. 53rd no. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1981. Pp. xvii, 898. $1.25.) 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


The Census of Distribution 
A New Census Activity 


The Bureau of the Census, perhaps the greatest fact-finding organization 
n the world, is now completing the work of the Fifteenth Decennial Census. 
This fifteenth census is peculiarly important in that it has closed a great gap 
in our factual knowledge of the economic structure of the United States. 
Hitherto, we have had censuses of population with their measure of our labor 
force, and censuses of agriculture, manufactures, and mines and quarries, 
throwing light upon our productive organization. In recent years, however, 
we have had no complete picture of our great marketing structure. 

The census of distribution taken in 1930 constitutes the first thorough can- 
yass of our trading establishments taken since 1840. At that earlier date, sta- 
tistics on the “Commerce of the United States” were included in the census 
of manufactures. Statistics were compiled showing capital invested in do- 
mestic trade by trades and the number of commercial houses engaged in for- 
eign trade. These facts were also published for each of 29 states and for 
the District of Columbia. The current census of distribution provides an 
iaborate analysis of the extent and nature of our modern trade struc- 
rre. Measured by total volume of business, our distribution system 
assumes imposing proportions with almost $50,000,000,000 in retail trade and 
nearly $70,000,000,000 in wholesale trade. The nature of our retail and 
wholesale trading institutions is revealed by this census, together with meas- 
urements of functional differences, geographic variation and operating costs. 
In short, the census of distribution provides in minute detail a picture of 
that important institution which the economist calls the market. 

This first nation-wide census of distribution since 1840 has gained consid- 
erable attention from the business world. The facts which have been collected 
and compiled have been heralded as of primary importance to marketing 
executives and to business research agencies. Without minimizing their sig- 
nificance in those directions, it should be pointed out that the economist will 
also find the statistics now being published of no little value in interpreting 
economic life. It is this hitherto neglected aspect of the use of census of dis- 
tribution data that will be stressed in the following pages. 


Origin of the Census of Distribution 


The rapid development of our industrial machine, accompanied as it has 
been by an increasing tempo of production, has in recent years attracted more 
and more attention to the mechanism of merchandise distribution. The me- 
chanics of our distribution system were the development of an earlier and 
simpler economic age, and, as a result, began to show flaws when subjected 
to the pressure imposed by large-scale production. 

The first step towards improving the marketing structure could not be in- 
telligently taken until the facts were known about the existing system. The 
chaotic condition of our knowledge of marketing led, in 1926, to an agree- 
ment by the National Distribution Conference that an “intensive study should 
be made into the scope and character of information needed as a basis for 


"Statistics of the United States of America—1840. 
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more orderly and less wasteful distribution.”? A census of distribution Was 
urged as the solution to this problem. President Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, offered the facilities of the Bureau of the Census for an experi- 
ment in this direction. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
coéperation with the Bureau of the Census, took a census of distribution in 
1926 for 11 representative cities: Atlanta, Georgia; Baltimore, Maryland. 
Denver, Colorado; Fargo, North Dakota; Kansas City, Missouri; Pravidence 
Rhode Island; San Francisco, California; Seattle, Washington; Springfield 
Illinois; Syracuse, New York; and Chicago, Illinois. The results of this sam. 
ple census were so encouraging that a demand was stimulated for more. The 
Congress of the United States yielded to this demand and, in an act approved 
June 18, 1929, authorized the census bureau to include in the Fifteenth 
Decennial Census an enumeration of distribution establishments in the United 
States. 
Scope of the Census of Distribution 


A new section was set up in the Bureau of the Census to handle the work 
of gathering and compiling the data. The distribution section comprised (1) 
a division dealing with the distribution channels of manufacturers, (2) a 
wholesale division, (3) a retail division, (4) a division dealing with rural 
marketing and, for administrative purposes, (5) a census of construction, 
and (6) a hotel census. The first three divisions enable the economist to trace 
the flow of merchandise from the manufacturer to the ultimate or home con- 
sumer. The wholesale and retail divisions, together with that for rural mar- 
keting, reveal the marketing mechanism between farmer and consumer. The 
distribution of the extractive products of mines and quarries, such as coal 
and petroleum, may also be traced through wholesale and retail outlets. The 
industrial market is shown by the division dealing with manufacturers’ sales 
channels, supplemented and elaborated by the wholesale statistics which also 
show the volume of industrial sales of forest, mineral, quarry, agricultural and 
other products made by wholesalers to industry. 

The division of the census of distribution dealing with manufacturers’ 
sales channels has analyzed the gross value of manufactured products amount- 
ing to $70,434,863,000. Sales channels were reported by manufacturers to 
the extent of 84.3 per cent of this total. Nearly half of the reported sales 
of manufacturers were through wholesale establishments, 30.8 per cent 
going to independent wholesalers and 16.8 per cent through manufactur- 
ers’ own wholesale branches. The value of goods so distributed amounted to 
$28 257,831,000. Manufacturers sold 29.1 per cent of their output directly 
to industrial consumers, 19.6 per cent directly to retailers, 2.0 per cent 
through manufacturer-owned retail stores, and 1.7 per cent directly to home 
consumers, 

The wholesale trade division takes up the story next and shows the 
extent and variety of wholesale trading institutions. A total volume of 
$69 291,547,604 was reported by the wholesale census, of which 36.77 per 
cent constituted the business of independent wholesale merchants; 22.77 per 
cent, the sales of manufacturers’ wholesale branches; 20.6 per cent, the 
sales of agents and brokers; 6.68 per cent, the business of assemblers and 
country buyers of agricultural products; 3.03 per cent, the sales of bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum trade; and 2.78 per cent, the business of chain- 

? Retail and Wholesale Trade of Eleven Cities, page 5, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 
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store warehouses. The remainder included 5.45 per cent of the total, by ex- 
porting and importing houses, and smaller amounts by newer types of whole- 
salers. 

The retail division completes the picture by bridging the gap between 
wholesaler and ultimate or home consumer. An analysis is available of 
1.543.000 retail stores with sales of $49,114,000,000. These figures include 
all types of retail stores: independent, chain, department and mail order. 
They also include the restaurant and café business, exclusive of hotels.* 

It should be kept in mind by the user of census of distribution statistics 
that there are important limitations upon the comparability of the differ- 
ent groups of data. In tracing the flow of goods from producer to consumer, 
it is well to remember that manufactured goods include many semi-finished 
products which are sold to other manufacturers and not to wholesalers. On 
the other hand, wholesale trade includes considerable volumes of agricul- 
tural products and such products of extractive industries as coal, petroleum, 
forest products, and fish and sea foods. Moreover, there is no little duplica- 
tion involved in both manufactures’ statistics and wholesale trade data. The 
difference between gross value and net value of manufactures, for example, is 
confusing and misleading to the uninitiated.* A somewhat similar situation 
obtains in wholesale trade in that many types of wholesalers, such as agents 
and brokers, operate in a stratum between the manufacturer and the typical 
wholesaler, and consequently their sales are duplicated in the totals reported 
by both groups. Furthermore, many wholesalers supply the needs of manu- 
facturers for raw materials and supplies. This involves duplication between 
manufactures’ statistics and wholesale trade statistics and again within whole- 
sale data, since these materials and supplies are reported by one set of whole- 
salers and their value in products is reported by manufacturers and by other 
sets of wholesalers who handle the product. 

These difficulties are not insurmountable, however, since the census sta- 
tisties are presented in such a way that the operation of each stratum of 
wholesalers may be separated, as well as the industrial sales of all types of 
wholesalers.° If the foregoing facts are kept in mind, the economist will safe- 
guard himself from the difficulty experienced by many in understanding, for 
example, why the wholesale trade statistics reported a total sales volume 
nearly $20,000,000,000 in excess of total] retail trade. This is, of course, due 
to the duplication involved in the wholesale statistics. 


Variety of Statistics Available 


For the economist who is interested in special problems, the census of dis- 
tribution contains much new information of value. The student of labor prob- 
lems, for example, will find that the occupation statistics of the census of 
population are supplemented and enlarged by census of distribution data on 
employment and salaries and wages. Employment data are given for both 
wholesale and retail trade and by the various subdivisions of trade, as well as 
by state, county, and city. They include total employees, male and female 
employees, part-time employees in retail trade, salesmen and executives sepa- 

* The hotel census reported the volume of hotel business for 1929 to be $1,039,363,000. 

‘Dr. Tracy E. Thompson of Ohio State University has worked out a method for 
computing net value of manufactures. 


_ *There is but one exception, sales made by wholesalers to other wholesalers. No 
information was secured covering this point. The omission is probably not a serious 
defect, however, except in the case of manufacturers’ wholesale branches where sub- 
stantial sales are frequently made to other wholesalers. 
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rately in wholesale trade, and statistics on seasonal employment. Proprietors 
and firm members of unincorporated companies are shown for both whole. 
sale and retail trade. In addition, salaries and wages are presented for q 
number of different grades of employment, as well as for total trade. 

In the field of consumption, the retail statistics, when compared with popu- 
lation figures by special trades, are illuminating. To illustrate, the retail store 


sales for clothing and apparel in New England constitute 8.27 per cent of the 
total for the United States, as compared with a population in New England 
of 6.65 per cent of the United States total. In the East South Central States 
the percentages are 3.09 and 8.05 respectively, indicating a much lower per 
capita consumption of clothing in the Southern States than in New England. 


Similar comparisons may be made for food, drug, dry goods, furniture, and 
many other trades. 
For the economist who is interested in cost analysis, a particularly inter- 


esting series of statistics are included in the wholesale trade reports. The 
number of wholesale merchants, together with their sales and total costs of 


operation, are presented for each of 24 trades by size of business. It is pos- 
sible from these tabulations to secure added insight into the problem of cost 
variation in wholesale institutions. Thus, in California, for example, whole- 


sale establishments in all trades with sales of $25,000 per year or less show 
a total net operating expense figure of 28.1 per cent of net sales. This ratio 


drops as the average size of business increases until a low of 9.7 per cent for 
establishments selling in excess of $1,000,000 per year is reached. This indi- 
cation of a reduction in cost as size of business increases for all wholesale 
trade is borne out by the grocery trade where the cost variation ranges from 
22.5 per cent for small ($25,000) concerns to 6.4 per cent for large-scale es- 
tablishments ($1,000,000 or over). In the hardware trade, however, the cost 


declines from 33.3 per cent for small-scale houses to 12 per cent for businesses 
with average sales of $250,000 per year. The costs increase thereafter to 
17.9 per cent for the large-scale houses with average sales of $1,000,000 or 
over. 

These and other facts, such as the extent of the corporate form of business 
unit as compared with the individual proprietorship, partnership and other 
forms, serve to give the economist an idea of the new statistical material now 
available for his use as a result of the census of distribution. Perhaps the 
most important point to emphasize is that the census of distribution provides 
the factual basis for a thorough analysis of the commercial side of our eco- 
nomic life. A study of these statistics in their broader aspects enables the 
economist to gain a clearer understanding of why the consumer prices of cer- 
tain commodities are so much greater than producer prices. At the same time 
costly methods of distribution are revealed, making possible a more intelligent 
attack upon the less efficient parts of the system. In short, specific condemna- 
tion of wasteful activities may now be substituted for blind criticism of the 
entire marketing structure 


NaTHANAEL ENGLE 
Washington, D.C. 


Industries and Commerce 
In the series of Trade Information Bulletins published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have appeared: No. 797, The Motion-Picture Industry 
in Continental Europe in 1931 (pp. 75, 10c.) ; No. 798, The Forest Resources 
and Lumber Indust? f Soviet Russia (pp. 11); No. 799, Broadcast Adver- 
tising in Asia, Africa, Australia and Oceania (pp. 19) ; No. 800, The French 
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Iron and Steel Industry and Trade, with a Chapter on the Saar, by Thomas 
Butts (pp. 60); No. 801, The Motion-Picture Industry in the United King- 
dom in 1981, by James Summerville, Jr. (pp. 18); No. 802, American Un- 
derwriting of Foreign Securities in 1931, by P. D. Dickens (pp. 17); No. 
303, The Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1931, 
by A. E. Taylor (pp. 87); No. 804, Seasonal Trends of Rubber Production 
pp. 24); No. 805, Motor Fuels in Foreign Countries (pp. 35); No. 806, 
The Leather Industry and Trade of Belgium, by Walter Hertz (pp. 40); 
No. 807, he Chemical Industry and Trade of Brazil (pp. 36); No. 808, 
Foreign Trade of the United States in the Calendar Year 1931, by G. A. 


Witherow (pp. 106). 


In the Trade Promotion Series has been published No. 131, Handbook of 
Foreign Tariffs and Import Regulations on Agricultural Products. V. Grains 
and Grain Products in Europe and Other Major Markets, by R. P. Wake- 
field, R. S. Hollingshead and Henry Chalmers (pp. 293, 50c.); No. 132, 
Textile Market of Argentina, by T. C. Ballagh (pp. 116); No. 133, T'ung 
Oil: Economic and Commercial Factors in the Development of a Domestic 
Tung Oil Industry, by C. C. Concannon (pp. 106). 


The United States Tariff Commission has made a report to the President 
on Fresh Vegetables (rep. no. 39, 2nd ser., pp. 175, 15c.). 


The Hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce relating to 
the Capper-Kelly Fair-Trade Bill, held between January 25 and March 2, 
1932, have appeared in two parts (pp. 272). 


The Hearing before the House Committee on Agriculture on Commodity 
Short Selling, held between January 18 and February 29, has appeared in 
three parts (pp. 421). 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins: 
No. 560, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Lumber Industry in the United 
States: 1930 (March, 19382, pp. 86). 
No. 564, Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Held at 
Richmond, Virginia, October 5-8, 1931 (April, 1932, pp. 309). 


The Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor has published Bulletin 
No, 93, Household Employment in Philadelphia, by A. E. Watson (pp. 88, 
10c.); No. 95, Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Office Clerks in Ohio, 1914 
to 1929, by A. G. Maher; and Bulletin No. 96, Women Office Workers in 
Philadelphia, by H. A. Byrne (pp. 17). 


The Labor Laws of the State of California, 1931, have been compiled 
by the state labor commissioner T. A. Reardon (Sacramento, 1932, pp. 409). 


The Department of Labor of New York has issued Special Bulletin No. 
174, New York Labor Laws Enacted at the Extraordinary Session of 1931 
and the Reqular Session of 1932 (May, 1932, pp. 76) and Bulletin No. 175, 
Fatalities: Their Cause and Prevention (pp. 21). 


The Geneva Research-Information Committee under date of August, 1931, 
has issued a pamphlet entitled International Labor Standards and American 
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Legislation: A Comparison (pp. 62, 50c.). A short introduction describes 
the development of international standards of labor legislation and the de. 
gree to which su standards so far have been adopted by governments. 
This study was prepared by Alice S. Cheyney in collaboration with the 
Geneva Research-Information Committee and may be obtained in this country 
from the League of Nations Association, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 


Banking 


Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency on the Creation of a System of Federal Home Loan Banks, 
held between January 14 and March 9, 1932, have appeared in four parts 
(pp. 688). 

The report of the House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
in regard to An International Monetary Conference has been published as 
House Report No. 1320, 72nd Congress, 1st Session (pp. 9). 
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NOTES 


The next annual meeting of the AMericaNn Economic Association will be 
held at Cincinnati, December 28-30, with headquarters at the Hotel Nether- 


land Plaza. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic AssociaTIoNn since May 1: 


Allen, C. E., 1188 W. Union Blvd., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Batchelor, J. A., 720 Foster St., Evanston, IIl. 

Baugh, R. H., Department of Economics, Stanford University, Calif. 
Bishop, W. L., College of Business Administration, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Collado, E. G., c/o Murray Printing Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Cusick, J., Faculty Club, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

De Bard, A. A., Jr., 56 Tompkins St., Stapleton, N.Y. 

Diamond, H. M., 801 W. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Drager, W., Cold Spring Harbor, L.I., N.Y. 

Erdmann, H. H., Agric. Econ. Dept., Agricultural Hall, Madison, Wis. 
Feldstein, B. H., 522-528 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Greshman, H. D., 8617 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Hale, R. F., Berwin, Md. 

Johnson, S. E., Dept. of Agric. Econ., South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 
Krost, M. M., 83 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Morgan, L., Dept. of Pol. Sci., University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Ortega, V., P. O. Box 812, Havana, Cuba. 

Osika, C. S., Monmouth, Ore. 

Pabst, W. R., Jr., 146 Liberty St., New York City. 

Peterson, J. M., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Roberts, G. B., National City Bank of New York, New York City. 
Roberts, T. N., Georgia State Industrial College, Savannah, Ga. 

Simpson, B., 3252 Goldsmith, San Diego, Calif. 

Smith, F, P., 2188 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Spiegel, H. R., Tufts College, Mass. 

Wolfe, J. B., 521 N. LaFayette St., Macomb, IIl. 


The third annual conference on the teaching of the social sciences, spon- 
sored by Northwestern University, was held in Evanston, Illinois, on March 
25 and 26, 1932. The conference was attended by 87 teachers of the social 
sciences, coming from 48 institutions throughout the Middle West. In addi- 
tion to the general meetings which included all the social sciences, each 
discipline met in a separate round table program. The economics round 
table, presided over by Professor M. M. Bober of Lawrence College, devoted 
itself to a discussion of the economics major. Papers were read by B. W. 
Lewis of Oberlin College on “The Contents of the Major,” by H. S. Patton 
of Michigan State College on “Related Subjects,” and by Lyle W. Cooper 
of Marquette University on “Methods of Developing the Major.” 


The Academy of World Economics in the City of Washington was in- 
corporated under the laws of the District of Columbia on January 12, 1932, 
by a group of economists from the universities and other institutions of 
higher learning in Washington. The board of directors of the Academy 
consists of the following: William F. Notz, dean of the School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University, chairman; W. M. W. Splawn, dean of the 
Graduate School, American University; John McDill Fox, dean of the 
School of Law, Catholic University of America; John Donaldson, George 
Washington University; Leo Pasvolsky, The Brookings Institution, and 
Wallace McClure, Department of State, secretary. The membership terri- 
tory of the Academy comprises the District of Columbia, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. The Academy is affiliated with the American Academy of Political and 
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Social Science. Proceedings of the opening meeting, held at Washington 
April 6, 1932, including an address by Professor Ernest Minor Patterson 
on “World Economics,” have been published as Pamphlet No. 1 of the pub- 


lications of the Academy. 


The second annual conference on economic policy for American agricy}- 
ture was held at the University of Chicago in the latter part of June. In th. 
program the following subjects were considered: B. H. Hibbard, Universit, 
of Wisconsin, “The Farmer’s Place in the Present Tax System”; S. E, Lp. 
land, University of Chicago, “The Proper Place of the Property Tax in, 
Revenue System”; H. M. Groves, Wisconsin Tax Commission, “Possibilities 
of the Income Tax’; H. D. Simpson, Northwestern University, “Property 
Tax Offsets under the Income Tax”; Neil Jacoby, University of Chicago, 
“Possibilities of the Sales Tax’’; G. S. Wehrwein, University of Wisconsin. 
“Possible Tax Reductions through Changes in Local Government”; W. f, 
Gephart, St. Louis, “Economic Planning in Industry”; O. B. Jesness, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, “Economic Planning for the Principal Agricultural 
Products.” 


The second summer conference course in industrial relations will be held 
at the Graduate College, Princeton University, September 19-24. The prin- 
cipal subjects to be discussed are: employment stabilization; unemployment 
benefits and relief; dismissal compensation; pensions and insurance, and 
group relations. For further information address J. Douglas Brown, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


A conference will be held at New York University on November 15-17 
to consider the general subject “The Obligation of Universities to the Social 


Order.”’ 


The twenty-seventh annual conference of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee was held in Philadelphia, May 17. Among the subjects discussed 
were: “Child Labor and the Schools in a Depression Period,” Courtenay 
Dinwiddie, presiding officer; ‘““The Maintenance of School Services during 
the Period of Economic Depression,’ by G. D. Strayer; “Must Times Be 
Hard for Children?” by J. P. Murphy; “Neglected and Exploited Children,” 
B. M. Watson, presiding officer; ‘Injured Children—Five Years Later: Re- 
port of a Follow-Up Study of Industrial Accidents to Minors,” by Courtenay 
Dinwiddie; and “The Migrant Child in Four Eastern States,” by E. B. 
Crooks. 


A National Land-Use Planning Committee and a National Advisory and 
Legislative Committee on Land Use have been appointed on recommendation 
of the National Land Utilization Conference held at Chicago, November. 
1931. The Planning Committee is charged with the duty of gathering and 
evaluating the available facts on the phases of land utilization and formu- 
lating feasible regional and national land policies. This Committee is com- 
posed of several federal officials and five representatives of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. The Advisory and Legislative Com- 
mittee is expected to advise the Planning Committee of pressing problems 
in need of study, to suggest possible policies or measures, and to help put 
into effect those measures and policies agreed upon by the two committees 
as essential. This Committee is composed of representatives of the American 
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Farm Bureau Federation, American Forestry Association, American National 
Livestock Association, American Railway Development Association, Associ- 
ation of American Agricultural Editors, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, National Association of Commissioners and Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, National Farmers’ Educational and Coéperative Union of America, 
National Grange, National Woolgrowers’ Association and National Co- 
operative Council. 

A special research project on the international gold standard will be 
carried on under the auspices of Brown University during the academic 
vear 1932-33 under a special grant of funds from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Professor William Adams Brown, Jr., of the department of economics 
will devote half time, and Professor Carel Jan Smit of the department of 
economics will devote full time, to the project. The study will attempt to 
throw light upon the fundamental problem of the present—whether there 
are any reasonable grounds for hope that the gold standard can develop, 
under the conditions which may be expected to prevail during the next 
decades, the same efficient international clearing and stabilizing services as 
it did before the war. The study, therefore, will examine the history of the 
gold standard from 1873 to 1914 with special emphasis upon the growth 
of London as an international credit and capita] distributing and clearing 
center, and upon the distribution of the bulk of the world’s newly produced 
gold through London. It will then attempt to appraise the effect upon this 
international financial machinery of the rise of New York as an international 
financial center and of the many other strikingly new developments of 
our day. 


The Babson Statistical Organization is at present compiling a series of 
railroad gross earnings from 1882 to 1908, from which can be obtained 
monthly estimates of the revenue ton miles of traffic. Over 50 per cent of the 
railroad earnings of the country are represented from 1890 on, and slightly 
less than 50 per cent prior to 1890. The sample, therefore, is sufficiently 
inclusive as to make the series of monthly revenue ton miles reliable, on the 
assumption that the average annual freight rate per ton mile as derived by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and Poor’s Manual can also be con- 
sidered reliable. 

The proportion of freight earnings to the total earnings has held remark- 
ably constant throughout the period. The above conditions, therefore, enable 
one to obtain a representative curve of monthly ton miles of freight trans- 
ported on a seasonally corrected basis. This would not be so on an actual 
basis without the knowledge of the seasonal variation of the average freight 


rate resulting from the seasonal variation in the amount and nature of the 
traffic. 


The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education will resume on 
Tuesday evening, September 6, the half hour of broadcasting, through the 
courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company. There will be a pre-election 
series on the general theme of “Government in a Depression” and a post- 
election series on “Constructive Economy in State and Local Government.” 


lhe following notes concerning the Institute of Economics have been 
received: 


Dr. Maurice Leven, who has been connected with the Committee on the 
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Costs of Medical Care, and Dr, Clark Warburton, who has been employe; 
on the research staff of the Federal Reserve Board, have both accepted stag 
appointments with the Institute of Economics for the coming year. versi 

Dr. Horace B. Drury, formerly economist with the United States Shipping 
Board, has also been working with the Institute since May 1. i 


Professor Chester B. Pond of Lebanon Valley College, Mr. V. S. Kolesnj- Was 


koff of the National Bureau of Economic Research, and Mrs. Amber Arthun the : 
Warburton from the faculty of Atlanta University have been assigned to J 
assistantships in the Institute of Economics. of 1] 
Professor Avard L. Bishop of the Sheffield Scientific School] at Yale Uni- _ 
versity died on May 8. re 
Professor F. M. Taylor, who retired from teaching at the University of wi 
Michigan in 1929, and a former president of the American Economic Asgso- has 
ciation, died at Pasadena, California, in August. ‘ } 
his 

Appointments and Resignations 


I, R. Barnes, instructor in economics at Yale University, has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor. 


gi 
Benjamin Haggott Beckhart of Columbia University has been awarded in 
the William Bayard Cutting Fellowship for 1932-33. This is a resea‘ch 
award issued annually to graduates of Columbia University who give evi- 
dence of ability to make contributions of value to letters, science, law, medi- 
cine or the fine arts. 
John F. Bell, professor of economics at Temple University, taught at the 
summer session of West Virginia University. 
Edward Berman of the University of Illinois has been awarded a Social 
Science Research Fellowship and will spend the academic year 1932-33 on 
a sabbatical leave in England. 
M. M. Bober of Lawrence College offered courses in economics during . 
the summer session in Harvard University. 
R. W. Bradbury of Louisiana State University spent the summer in I 
Mexico studying the Bank of Mexico. 
R. R. R. Brooks, instructor in economics at Wesleyan University for the ' 
past year, has been appointed instructor in economics at Yale University | 


for the coming year. 


Willard Olander Brown of the University of Texas has been appointed 
assistant in the College of Commerce at Louisiana State University. 


F. A. Bushee of the University of Colorado spent another summer with 
the Sherwood Eddy Seminar group in further study of conditions in Russia. 


Charles E. Calhoun resigned as instructor in business administration 
at the University of Washington College of Business Administration to 
enter private practice as an investment counsellor. 


Fred Gorvin Carter of Southwestern Louisiana Institute has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the College of Commerce at Louisiana State University. 
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Newel H. Comish, professor of economics at Oregon State College, has 
accepted an appointment as professor of business administration at the Uni- 


versity of Oregon. 

William E. Cox of the College of Business Administration, University of 
Washington, was a visiting professor at the University of California during 
the summer quarter. 


James A. Cuneo has resigned as instructor in economics at the College 
of Business Administration, University of Nebraska, and will return to his 
home in Argentina after some months in Europe. 


George M. Darlington, instructor in business organization and manage- 
ment at the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska, 
has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


Melvin De Chazeau of the University of Virginia taught courses in the 
history of economic thought and control of public utilities at the University 
of Washington for the summer quarter. 


Wilford J. Eiteman, professor of economics at Albion College, has been 
given a leave of absence for the academic year 1932-33 in order to study 
in New York as a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 


D. M. Erb of the University of Oregon served as acting professor of 
economics at Stanford University during the spring and summer quarters. 


Charles Frederick of Centenary College has been appointed assistant in 
the College of Commerce at Louisiana State University. 


James H. Gilbert, chairman of the economics department at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and dean of the liberal arts college, has become dean of social 
science in the reorganized and unified system of higher education in Oregon. 


Earl C. Hald of the University of Nebraska has been appointed assistant 
instructor in economics at the University of Nebraska. 


B. F. Haley has been appointed executive head of the department of eco- 
nomics at Stanford University. 


James K. Hall, associate professor of business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, taught at the University of Virginia in the summer 
quarter. 


Earl J. Hamilton of Duke University will have leave of absence during 
the academic year 1932-33 to continue his study of prices in Spanish 
archives. Dr. Hamilton is the director in Spain of the investigations which 
have been in progress for several years under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Committee on Price History. 


Alfred E. Harsch has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor 
at the College of Business Administration, University of Washington. 


E. Q. Hawk of Birmingham-Southern College taught economic principles 
and public finance in the summer school of the College of Commerce at 
Louisiana State University. 
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Clifford M. Hicks, instructor in business organization and management at 
the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska, has been wil 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


A. Ford Hinrichs of the department of economics at Brown University has 
has been granted sabbatical leave for the academic year 1932-33 and ywil] 
continue his studies of industrial planning in Russia, Germany, Austria, and } 
Italy. 4 kin 

Calvin B. Hoover of Duke University will be on sabbatical leave during 
the academic year 1932-33, studying economic conditions in Germany, pr 

Willard E. Hotchkiss, former dean of the Graduate School of Business 
at Stanford University, will become a member of the department of eco- 
nomics in the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New York C: 
University, giving courses in labor, trust problems, and social legislation. 

Professor Harold A. Innis of the University of Toronto has been appointed U 
Canadian Correspondent of the Royal Economic Society. 

R. C. Jones, assistant professor of accounting at Yale University, has . 
been made an associate professor. : 

Walter H. Keller has been appointed assistant instructor in economics at 
the University of Nebraska. , 

Wassily Leontief of the University of Leningrad and the University of 
Berlin has been appointed instructor in economics at Harvard University. 


W. W. Lockwood, Jr., has been advanced from instructor to assistant 
professor of economics at Bowdoin College. 


Arthur F. Lucas, assistant professor of economics at Clark University, 
resumes his teaching after a semester’s leave of absence devoted to travel 
and research chiefly in England. 


E. R. McCartney has been appointed professor of economics and busi- 
ness administration and head of the department in Kansas State College. 


Roswell C. McCrea, acting executive officer of the graduate department 
of economics at Columbia University, has been made dean of the School of 
Business at Columbia University. 


E. Ray McCartney, instructor in economics at the College of Business 
Administration, University of Nebraska, has resigned to become head of the 
department of economics at Hays State College, Hays, Kansas. 


Edward McMahon and Theresa S. McMahon of the University of Wash- 
ington, College of Business Administration, spent the summer doing research 
in Mexico. 


James A. Maxwell, assistant professor of economics at Clark University, 
spent the summer at Ottawa in continuance of his research into Dominion 
grants of aid to the Provinces. 


L. Douglas Meredith served on the summer school faculty of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. 
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John R. Mez of the University of Oregon has resigned his position and 
will study in Europe, specializing in international economics and politics. 


Harry E. Miller of the department of economics at Brown University 
has been granted sabbatical leave for the academic year 1932-33. 


Broadus Mitchell, associate professor of political science at Johns Hop- 
kins University, offered courses at West Virginia University summer session. 


Vernon Mund of Princeton University has been appointed to an assistant 
professorship in economics and business administration at the University of 
Washington. 


Claudius Murchison, professor of economics at the University of North 
Carolina, offered courses at West Virginia University summer session. 


E. G. Nelson has been appointed instructor in economics at Stanford 
University. 

E. F. Nickoley, who has been visiting professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, returned to the American University at Beirut, Syria, 
where he is dean. 


R. B. Pettengill of the University of Arizona has been appointed acting 
instructor in economics at Stanford University for the year 1932-33. 


Howard S. Piquet has resigned his instructorship at Princeton University 
to become assistant professor of economics at New York University. 


Harold L. Reed of Cornell University has been appointed a member of 
the New York State Bank Board by Governor Roosevelt. 


F.dward B. Schmidt has been appointed assistant instructor in economics 
at the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska. 


R. J. Schneider, for several years instructor in economics at Yale Uni- 
versity, is resigning to accept a position as assistant professor in economics 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Josef Alois Schumpeter of Vienna has been appointed professor of eco- 
nomics and tutor in the division of history, government and economics at 
Harvard University. 


Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia University has been appointed vice- 
president of the Citizens’ Budget Commission recently formed in New York. 


Joseph FE. Shafer has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of economics and business administration and head of the department at the 
College of Mines and Metallurgy of the University of Texas, El Paso. 


Elbridge Sibley, for several years with the State Department of Health 
at Nashville, Tennessee, has been elected assistant professor of sociology at 
Bowdoin College. 


Robert S. Smith, who for two years carried on research in Spain as the 
holder of one of the Amherst Memorial Fellowships, has been appointed 
instructor in economics at Duke University. 
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Clifford D. Spangler, instructor in economics at the College of Business 


Administration, University of Nebraska, has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant profess Yr. 


Joseph J. Spengler of the University of Arizona will have charge of th 

f > . . 5 € 
courses of Professor Calvin B. Hoover at Duke University during the lat- 
ter’s absence. 

F. W. Stamm, assistant professor of economics and business at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, offered courses at the West Virginia University sun- 
mer session. 

M. H. Sublette of the University of Illinois has been appointed to the 
staff of Nebraska State Teachers College. 

B. Alden Thresher of the department of economics at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has been promoted to an assistant professorship. 

R. B. Welch has resigned as instructor in economics at Yale University 
to accept a position as instructor in economics at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

Edmund E. Werner of the University of Nebraska has been appointed in- 
structor of economics at the University of South Dakota. 

Fred W. Woodbridge of the University of Southern California taught 
accounting at the University of Washington summer quarter. 
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1Siness TWENTY-NINTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ink of ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omitted 
of the from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 
ie lat. The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 


bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 
peared in the publications as follows: 


Uni- Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 737. 
—- Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42. 
O the Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 


Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

3 In- Kighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 
Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 
Tenth list, 1913, in the Revrew for June, 1913, p. 527. 

rsity Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

New Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 
Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 
Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

1 in- Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 
Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 
Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 

ight Fighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 

Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 

Twentieth list, 1923, in the Revrew for September, 1923, p. 571. 

Twenty-first list, 1924, in the Review for September, 1924, p. 601. 

Twenty-second list, 1925, in the Review for September, 1925, p. 593. 

Twenty-third list, 1926, in the Review for September, 1926, p. 556. 

Twenty-fourth list, 1927, in the Review for September, 1927, p. 574, 

Twenty-fifth list, 1928, in the Review for September, 1928, p. 589. 

Twenty-sixth list, 1929, in the Review for September, 1929, p. 533. 

Twenty-seventh list, 1930, in the Review for September, 1930, p. 574. 

Twenty-eighth list, 1931, in the Review for September, 1931, p. 582. 

The present list specifies doctoral dissertations completed and accepted by the 
various universities, and, in cases where a publishing company was reported, this has 
been given. Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still in preparation. 
It will be noted that some thesis titles in the field of sociology are omitted, inasmuch 
as a list is published in the American Journal of Sociology. 


Theory and Its History 


Kart Lrorotp Anperson, B.S., Mount Allison, 1928; A.M., Harvard, 1930. Thorstein 
Veblen’s economics. 1932, Harvard, Completed. 

Russet. H. Bauen, B.A., Southwestern State Teachers College, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 
1926. A critical analysis of the réle of price in maintaining equilibrium among eco- 
nomic processes, 1932. Wisconsin. 

Burnuam Putnam Becxwitn, B.A., Stanford, 1926; M.A., Southern California, 1930. 
A history of English and American doctrine on the social utility of bank credit. 
1932. Southern California. 

Emer C, Bratt, B.A., Nebraska, 1925; A.M., 1926. The concept of elasticity in eco- 
nomics. 1983. Wisconsin. 

Benjamin Franxtin Catuerwoop, B.S., Purdue, 1924; M.S., 1925. A critical examina- 


tion of the distribution theories of selected English economists. 1932. Jowa, Ac- 
cepted, 


562 Doctoral Dissertations 


[September 


T. Cxao, Ph.D., lumbia, 1931. Richard Jones: an early English institutionalist, 
) 

Tsano Cur, A.B., St. John’s University, Shanghai, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1922. Joh), 
Locke’s monetary theory. 1932. Columbia. 

Cuartes Joserpn Cor, Ph.B., Chicago, 1929; A.M., 1931. Economic theory and demo. 
cratic theory of the Utilitarians. 1933. Brown. 

Cuartes Woorsey Core, A.B., Amherst, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1928. French mercap. 
tilism before Colbert. 1932. ¢ ae 

Luiorp E. Devor, A.B., Ohio State, 1923; A.M., 1925. Diminishing returns in economic 
theory and practice. 1933. Michigan, 

JosepH Dorrman, A rb Reed, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1925. Thorstein Veblen: a life 
history. 1932. Colun 

Davip FELLMAN, B \., Nebraska, 1929; M.A., 1930. The economic interpretation jp 
American political theory. 1933. Yale. 

Ext Ginznerc, A.B., Columbia, 1931; A.M., 1982. Adam Smith. 1933. Columbia. 

Bitty Eart Goetz, Ph.B., Chicago, 1924. The economics of the individual industrial 
enterprise. 1934. Chicago 

Wituram StepHen Hopkins, Ph.D., Stanford, 1932. The development of the concept 
of profit in American economic theory. Accepted, 

R. L. Horne, B.A., Ohio State, 1928; M.A., 1931. Ricardo’s contribution to monetary 
theory. 19383. Ohio Stat : 

Pano Cuen Hvano, M.B.A., New York, 1927. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s principle of live- 
lihood: a critical inquiry into its peculiarities. 1933. New York. 

Don D. Humpurey, Ph.D., California, 1982. The influence of David Hume on Adam 
Smith. 

C. W. Kaiser, Jr., B.S., Pennsylvania, 1926; A.M., Pittsburgh, 1930. Robert Ellis 
Thompson: his social philosophy and position in American economic thought. 1932. 
Pennsylvania. 

Ernest Giitmore Lewis, A.B., Texas, 1926; A.M., 1928. The contribution of John 
Sherman to economic theory. 1932. Jilinois. 

Kennetu Dean Luney, A.B., Geneva College, 1924; A.M., Illinois, 1928. The economic 
opinions and influence of Mr. Justice Brandeis, 1932. Illinois. 

Martin J. Prornix, Cand. Agr., Berlin, 1925; Dipl. Ag., 1926. Werner Sombart’s 
type of economic theory. 1932. Columbia. 

Kennetu W. Rowe, A.B., Carleton, 1929. Mathew Carey. 1932. Johns Hopkins. 

NatHan G. Strvermaster, A.B., Washington, 1920. Russian economic thought. 1932. 
California. 

Gorpon B. Srronc, Ph.D., Chicago, 1932. Adam Smith and the eighteenth-century con- 
cept of social progress. Accept d. 

Aran Ricuarpson Sweezy, A.B., Harvard, 1929. The Austrian school since Béhm- 
Bawerk. 1933. Harvard 

Wim W. Vannirr, B.A., Pomona College, 1920; M.A., 1921. Relation between 


economic history and « omic theory. 1932. California. 

Manion L. Wanpteion, B.A., New Zealand, 1927. Currency banking controversy with 
special reference to international theory. 1932. Chicago. 

Vervon Orvat Warts, A.B., Manitoba, 1918; A.M., Harvard, 1923. The development 
of the technological concept of production in Anglo-American thought. 1932. Har- 


vard, Completed. 
Artuur Wusnic, B.Sc., New York, 1928; A.M., 1929. Social conscience in classical 
3 


English economists. 1933. Columbia, 


Economic niga and Geography 


S. A. Anperson, A.B., Upsala College, 1927; A.M., Clark, 1928. The economic aspect 
of the Viking voyages. 1933. ¢ pene 

J. D. Barre, B.A., Wyoming, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1924. The attitude of the European 
states toward emigration to the American colonies, 1934. Chicago. 
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Danse. Hovston Bucnanan, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. Some chapters in the develop- 
ment of modern industry in India. Accepted. 

J. L. Cate, A.B., Texas, 1924; A.M., 1925. The influence of the Norman Conquest 
upon commerce and trade. 1933. Chicago. 

Troy J. Cavey, B.A., Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926. The trail driving era. 1931. Wisconsin. 
‘ompleted. 

Brose : T. Cuanea, A.B., George Washington, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1929. The national 
economy of Kuan Cheng. 1932. Columbia, 

Cur Cuao-Tine, Ph.D., Chicago, 1926. The land system of China. 1932. Columbia. 

C. M. Destier, A.B., Wooster, 1925; A.M., Chicago, 1928. The poeple’s party in IIli- 
nois. 1933. Chicago. 

James Gitpert Evans, A.B., Simpson, 1921; A.B., Illinois, 1924. Economic development 
of Chicago since 1890. 1932. Chicago. 

Micnarn T. Frorinsxy, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. The end of the Russian empire. (Pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press.) 

Marcarer Ranvoten Gay, A.B., Radcliffe, 1922; A.M., 1923. The Statute of Artificers, 
1563-1814. 1933, Radcliffe. 

Gusert T. Gustarson, B.A., Iowa, 1926; M.A., 1927. Relation of Wisconsin’s geo- 
graphic pattern to land use. 1934. Wisconsin, 

Vincrsta D. Harrinoton, A.B., Barnard, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The New York 
merchant in the eighteenth century. 1932. Columbia. 

Waren Bennett Harvey, LL.B., Manitoba, 1918; M.A., 1928. Interrelations between 
European political and commercial diplomacy, 1870-1914. 1932. Chicago. 

H. G. Hupson, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. A study of social regulations in England under 
James I and Charles I: drink and tobacco. Accepted. 

Harry Lynn, A.B., Transylvania, 1928; M.A., Kentucky, 1930. The Philippines in 
world polities since 1898, 1934. Kentucky. 

Autyn C. Loostey, Ph.D., California, 1932. The Isthmus of Panama in Spanish colonial 
conimerce; a study in Spanish-American economic history. 

Ernest Ray McCartney, A.B., Wisconsin, 1921; A.M., 1927. The crisis of 1873. 
1932. Nebraska. 

Samve. Jusrus McKrintey, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. The economic history of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire from its first settlement to 1830, including a study of price 
movements there, 1723-70 and 1804-30. Accepted. 

Sanrorp Arexanver Mosk, Ph.D., California, 1932. Spanish voyages and pear! fisheries 
in the Gulf of California: a study in economic history. 

Sister Mary Amprose MutHorianp, A.B., Mt. St. Joseph, 1919; A.M., Notre Dame, 
1921. The statutes of the guilds of Toulouse. 1932. Columbia. 

Scorr P. F. Nan, A.B., Park, A.M., Chicago, 1930. The financial development and 
position of Manchuria. 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Kassim Nexgrotovu, B.S., Robert College, 1926; Dipléme, Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
Paris, 1928. The economic policy of New Turkey. 1932. Columbia. 

E. F. Nicxotey, A.B., Illinois, 1898; M.A., 1924, A survey of economic conditions in 
Syria, 1932. Illinois. Accepted. 

Grorce T. Osorn, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. Economic factors in the Decian-Valerian 
persecutions. Accepted. 

R. C. Perry, A.B., Manchester, 1926; A.M., Chicago, 1927. Franciscan poverty in the 
light of thirteen-century economic conditions. 1933. Chicago. 

Harry Bayarp Price, B.A., Davidson, 1925. The effect of the poor on English economic 
thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 1933. Yale. 

Bengamin Utysses Ratcnrorp, A.B., Davidson, A.M., Duke. A history of North Caro- 
lina debt, 1712-1900. 1982, Duke. Completed. 

K. H. Recorns, A.B., Oklahoma, 1922; A.M., 1923. Land as a basis for social discontent 
in the New England colonies prior to 1776, 1933. Chicago. 

Atexanper Tracy Repuerrer, B.A., Northwestern, 1920; M.A., 1921. The 
economics of Bolshevism. 1932. Northwestern. 

Naomr Ricues, A.B., Reed, 1917; A.M., Columbia, 1924. A survey of agricultural 
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developments of the county of Norfolk, England, in the eighteenth century. 1933 

Chicago. 
James B. Ross, A.B., Vassar, 1925; A.M., Chicago, 1927. The canals of Lombardy ip 

the Middle Ages. 1934. Chicago e 

Stan ey C. Ross, A.B., Otterbein, 1916. The economic history of Dodge County, Wis. 
consin. 1934. Chicag 

Fayetre Batpwin Suaw, S.B., Illinois, 1926; A.M., Harvard, 1928. The economic his- 
tory of Joliet, Illinois. 1934. Harvard. 

Rosert Sipney Smirn, A.B., A.M., Amherst. The sea-consulate in Aragon. 1932, Duke. 

Datias W. Smytue, Ph.D., California, 1932. A study in economic history: East Bay 
urban transport. 2 

Ricuarp G. Stone, A.B., Western Maryland, 1926. Hezekiah Niles. 1932. Johny 
Hopkins. 

Put E. Taytor, B.A., Doane, 1928. The turnpike era in New England. 1988. Fale. 

R. T. THompson, A.B., Wake Forest, 1917; A.M., 1918. The New Jersey merchant, 
1785-1840. 1982. Columbia 

Extva Tooker, A.B., Colby, 1921; A.M., Radcliffe, 1925. The economic background 
of Jacksonian democracy. 1934. Radcliffe. 

Epwarp N. Torsert, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. The evolution of land utilization in Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. Accepted 

Ray Unrererner, A.B., Redlands, 1920; M.A., Harvard, 1921; J. D. Mayo College 
of Law, 1925. Economic ideas that influenced the formation of the constitution of 
the United States. 1932. Northwestern. 

Greorce W. Van Kteeck, B.S., Colgate, 1909; Ph.M., New York, 1918; A.M., 1919. 
The panic of 1857. 1932. Columbia. 

ArtHur M. Wermer, B.A., Beloit, 1929; A.M., Chicago, 1931. The economic history 
of Alma, Michigan. 1934, Chicago. 

NaTHAN LasELLE WueEtrTeN, B.A., Brigham Young, 1926; A.M., 1928. The social and 
economic structure of the trade centers in the Canadian prairie provinces, with 
reference to its changes, 1910-1930. 1932. Harvard, Completed. 

Ester Crark Wricut, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1931. The genesis of the civil engineer: a 
study of the economic history of Great Britain from 1760 to 1830. Accepted. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Rutu A.ien, A.B., Texas, 1921; A.M., 1923. Women on central Texas farms. 1933. 
Chicago. 

Don. S. Anverson, B.S., Minnesota, 1919. An economic study of the butter industry 
in Minnesota. 1933. Minnesota. 

José Porenciano Apostot, B.C.S., Philippines, 1921; M.A., 1925. The agricultural de- 
velopment of the Philippines during the American régime. 1983. Chicago. 

Water W. Armentrovut, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1931. Economic aspects of county live- 
stock shipping organization. Accepted. 

Ina W. Artuor, B.S., Iowa State, 1916; M.S., 1927. Market movement of hogs. 1932. 
Chicago. 

Raymonp W. Batpwiy, A.B., McPherson, 1905; A.M., 1906; A.M., Kansas, 1908. Price 
spreads in the wheat market, 1932. Chicago. 

Cuartes Tuomas Barriy, A.B., Ottawa, 1918. Organization and competitive status 
of the Chicago potato market. 1932. Chicago. 

Arsenio M. Bayta, B.A., Philippines, 1918; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928. Comparative study 
of the agricultural credit systems in the United States and selected countries. 1982. 
Wisconsin. 

Murray Reep Bewnenicr, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. The incidence of transportation 
charges on agricultural products: an analysis of the economic relationships involved 
when rates are changed. Accepted. 

Vicror W. Bennett, B.A., Gettysburg, 1917; M.A., Pittsburgh, 1924. A critical ap- 
praisal of the federal farm loan system. 1933. University of Washington. 
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James Henry Brepiy, B.S., Saskatchewan, 1923; M.A., Minnesota, 1927. Factors 
affecting price differentials of wheat in the leading markets. 1933. Northwestern. 

Tavevsz Brupzinski, Ag. Eng., Poland, 1925; M. Law, 1925; M.S., Cornell, 1931. 
Market information in the grain trade. 1933. Cornell. 

DEBLois Carns, B.S., William and Mary, 1925; M.A., Stanford, 1929. 
Market leadership and the development of major movements in wheat prices, 1924- 
1931. 1932. Stanford. 

B. E. Carmicwaet, B.S., Illinois, 1905; M.S., 1913. The efficiency of various grains in 
animal feed rations, 1933. American. 

Macoe Carmicnaet, A.B., Hendrix, 1917; A.M., Columbia, 1923. The break-up of the 
plantation system in Arkansas. 1934. Radcliffe. 

Harotp C. M. Case, B.S., Illinois, 1912; M.S., 1919. Tenancy in relation to the organi- 
zation and operation of corn belt farms. 1931. Wisconsin, Completed. 

Joun MacInryre Cassers, B.A., Alberta, 1924; B.A., Oxford, 1927. Milk prices in 
New England. 1933. Harvard, 

Joun M. Coruruers, B.Se., Hampton Institute, 1925; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928. One- 
variety cotton communities in the United States. 1933. Cornell. 

Raymonp E. Cray, B.S., Rutgers; M.A., Ohio State, 1930. The marketing of poultry 
and poultry products. 1933. Ohio State. 

Ricnarpson Creer, A.B., Alabama, 1925; A.M., Trinity, 1928. Mining in the northeast- 
ern colonies. 1932. Columbia, 

Irvine Gitman Davis, A.B., Bates, 1906. Some aspects of public policy with relation 
to agricultural land utilization. 1934. Harvard. 

CLamorNgE ALEXANDER Duvat, A.B., Louisiana, 1913; M.A., Texas, 1927. Basic farm 
reform. 1932. Texas. 

Everett Evcene Epwarps, A.B., Carleton, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1924. History of 
agriculture in western New York. 1934. Harvard. 

J. Eowarp Exy, B.S., Wesleyan, 1930; M.A., 1931. The Federal Farm Board. 1933. 
Yale. 

Rosert Henry Eneote, B.S., Illinois, 1917; M.S., 1925. History of agriculture in the 
Chicago region, 1933. Chicago. 

Kart Francis Ficex, Mec. Ing., Prague, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1926. Social control 
in the milk industry. 1932. Columbia. 

Horace C. Firitey, B.A., Nebraska, 1903; M.A., 1911. The effects of inflation and de- 
flation upon Nebraska agriculture, 1914-1929. 1933. Minnesota. 

W. E. Fisuer, B.S., Columbia, 1917; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1924. The extent and causes 
of excess capacity in the bituminous coal industry. 1932. Pennsylvania, 

Rosert SAmvueL Fietcner, A.B., Oberlin, 1920; A.M., Harvard, 1923. Range cattle 
industry of the northern great plains. 1934. Harvard. 

Bernard Frank, B.S., Cornell, 1925; M. Forestry, 1929. Forestry aspects of land 
utilization technique: land classification methods. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Ruvoten Froxer, B.S., Minnesota, 1925; M.A., 1927. Economie shifts in the marketing 
of dairy products, with particular reference to Wisconsin. 1933. Minnesota. 

Litto Hotty Havuter, B.S., Purdue, 1912; M.S., 1918; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925. Eco- 
nomic organization of the agriculture of New Mexico. 1933. Harvard. 

Hanoty Hences, B.S., Nebraska, 1921; M.A., 1924. Economics of wheat production in 
Nebraska. 1983, Minnesota. 

Jutian Apairn Hopegs, B.S., Kentucky, 1917; M.S., 1923, The principle of comparative 
advantage applied to farm organization as found in type of farming areas in 
Kansas. 1933. Harvard, 

Irwin Seymour Horrer, A.B., Harvard, 1917; A.M., Columbia, 1922; M.B.A., Har- 
vard, 1927. Factors affecting the price of metallic tin. 1934. Harvard. 

Rozsert L. Hunt, B.S., Texas, 1924; M.S., North Carolina State, 1927. History of the 
Farmer’s Union in Texas. 1933. Wisconsin. 


EDNar Jensen, B.S., Copenhagen, 1916; M.S., 1920; A.M., Harvard, 1929. Economic 
development of Danish agriculture. 1982. Harvard. Completed. 


P. E. Jounsron, B.S., Illinois, 1917; M.S., 1926. Farm profits in Illinois, 1929. 1931. 
Illinois, Accepted. 
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G. L. Jorpan, B.S., Purdue, 1922; M.A., Illinois, 1929. A study of the demand for 
livestock products in the United States with special reference to the influence of 
consumer’s income. 1932, Illinois. 

Harry S. Kantor, A.B., Columbia, 1924; A.M., 1925. Economic analysis of the Orange 
industry in the United States. 1933. Columbia. 

Henry Ketter, Jr. B.A., Pennsylvania State, 1920; M.S., Wisconsin, 192], The 
Monmouth County potato area: a study in comparative advantage. 1931. Wisconsin, 
Completed. 

Lester S. Kettocc, B.A., Northwestern, 1927; M.A., 1928. The demand for wheat. 
1932. Chicago. 

Kart Horr Krausxorr, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.S., 1926. Position of portable saw mills 
as middlemen. 1932. 1 thwestern, 

Acnes Matruitpe Larson, A.B., St. Olaf, 1916; A.M., Columbia, 1922; A.M., Radcliffe, 
1931. History of the lumber industry in Minnesota. 1933. Radcliffe. 

Cuantes T. Leavirr, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. The meat packing and dairy live-stock jp. 
dustries, 1819-60. Accepted 

Grorce M. Lewis, B.S., Texas Agricultural and Mechanical, 1924; M.B.A., Harvard, 
1927. Live stock marketing. 1932. Chicago. 

Orson G. Lioyp, B.S.A., Utah Agricultural College, 1910; M.S., Wisconsin, 1919. 
Qualifications and contributions of farm landlords and farm managers in Indiana, 
1933. Wisconsin, 

W. V. Lonerey, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1931. Some economic aspects of the apple industry 
in Nova Scotia. Accepted. 

Joun Westey McBring, A.B., Ohio, 1929; A.M., Princeton, 1930. The course of farn- 
ers’ prices from 1921 to 1932. 1933. Princeton. 

M. V. McDoveat, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1931. Economic aspects of the boll weevil 
infestation. Accepted 

VaLentTINE S. Marrrsxy, Law Faculty, Harbin, China, 1929; M.S., Minnesota, 1931. 
Economic effects of recent changes in Russian agriculture. 1933. Minnesota. 

Ratpn W. Marauis, B.A., Washington, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1928. Economic as- 
pects of private forestry. 1931. Wisconsin, Completed. 

J. Howarp Mavcuny, B.S., Utah Agricultural College, 1916; M.A., 1924. Land settle- 
ment in Utah. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Ricnarp R. Mean, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1925. Merchandising trends in the retail dis- 
tribution of milk. Pennsylvania. 

Witiiam Metcuer, B.A., Drury, 1911; M.A., Harvard, 1916. The economics of crop 
production on the Uncompahgre valley project, Colorado. 1931. Wisconsin. Com- 
pleted. 

Arsert T. Micnett, B.S., Illinois, 1922; M.S., Iowa State, 1924. The application of 
economic analysis to individual farm management problems. 1933. Minnesota. 

Wir1aM P. Mortenson, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1931. An economic study of the Milwaukee 
milk market, Accepted 

Dwicut Curtis Mumrorp, }., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Cornell, 1925. An analysis with 
respect to the size of farms in the United States. "1933. Harvard. 

Wituiam G. Murray, B.S., Coe, 1924; M.A., Harvard, 1925. An economic analysis of 
farm mortgages in Story County, Iowa, from 1854-1980. 1982. Minnesota. 

Arruur Goopwin Pererson, B.S., Minnesota, 1925; A.M., 1926. Historical study of 
prices received by producers of farm products in Virginia, 1801-1927. 1932. Har- 
vard, Completed. (Published by the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture co-operating.) 

Henry Martin Pevenovuse, A.B., B.B.A., Texas, 1920; M.A., 1980. Paternalism in 
American agriculture; a study in institutional influences. 1932. Texas, 

Ermine Lawrence Porter, B.S., Montana State College, 1906; B.S.A., Iowa State 
College, 1908; M.A., 1920. Price structure of Pacific coast cattle markets. 1932. 
Stanford, 

CLArRENcE Myzes Purves, B.A., Macalester, 1922; A.M., Minnesota, 1923. A history and 
analysis of acreage changes in the United States, 1866-1929, 1934. Harvard. 
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Joux Owen RANKIN, Ph.D., Cornell, 1982. Studies in Nebraska rural economy. Ac- 
epted. 

Pa ae Howarp Ruoaps, B.S., Macalester, 1917; M.A., Minnesota, 1920. Price deter- 
mination and relationships in beef cattle marketing. 1931. Iowa. 

Leo Rocin, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. The introduction of farm machinery in its relation 
to the productivity of labor in the agriculture of the United States during the 
nineteenth century. (Published by the University of California Press.) 

R. C. Ross, A.B., Monmouth College, 1914; M.S., Illinois, 1923. An analysis of busi- 
ness expenses on Illinois farms, 1925-1928. 1982. Illinois. Accepted. 

Davw Rozman, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1931. Part-time farming in Massachusetts. 
Accepted. 

Gror . A. Satiex, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.S., Minnesota, 1928. The utilization of labor 
in agricultural production. 1933. Minnesota. 

Grorrrey Seppon SuepnHerd, B.S.A., Saskatchewan, 1924; M.S., Iowa State, 1925. A 
statistical analysis of corn price movements, 1932. Harvard. Completed. 

Bauce W. Sitcox, B.S., Toronto, 1923; M.A., Iowa State, 1925. An economic analysis 
of the foreign type cheese industry in Wisconsin. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Rosert F. Sprman, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1926. Washburn 
County land utilization and zoning problems. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Wuiem H. Van ver Merwe, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1931. Competitive cotton production. 
]. International. 2. Inter-regional, domestic. Accepted. 

L. Vou, A.B., Michigan, 1919; A.M., 1920, The Russian wheat export problem. 
Michigan. Accepted. 

Vicror Epncar Vraz, B.S., Northwestern, 1927; M.B.A., 1928. The Cuban sugar situa- 
tion. 1932. Northwestern. 

H. J. Wapteicn, B.S., London, 1928; A.M., Oxford, 1929. A statistical study of the 
factors affecting the price of flaxseed. 1932. Chicago. 

Onen L. Wuattn, B.S., Illinois, 1918; M.S., 1925. The red winter wheat crop of the 
principal commercial red winter belt, with special attention to marketing. 1932. 
Illinois. Accepted. 

Exxst Hermann Wiecx1noe, B.S., Minnesota, 1923. The valuation of farm real estate. 
1933. Harvard, 

Evwin Evererr Witson, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., Stanford, 1927. Oregon wheat: 
an economic study. 1932. Stanford, 

Ricnarn G. Woop, A.B., Dartmouth, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1924. Lumber industry 
of Maine, 1820-1860. 1934. Harvard, 

Scuitinociyo YamagisH1, B.Sc., Tokio, 1929. The problem of land tenure. 1932. Cornell. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Myron Anovrews, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1916; M.S., Iowa 
State, 1920. Packers’ consent decree. 1933. American, 

Wittiam N. Barr, A.B., Franklin and Marshall, 1917; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1929. 
The growth and development of the cigar industry. 1933. Columbia. 

Vatpemar Cartson, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. Association and combination 
in the American paper industry. Accepted. 

Marie Corrett, B.S., Kansas State Agricultural College, 1924; M.S., 1924. The paper 
industry in its technological, business and labor aspects. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Noonan Rerugos Danrevian, A.B., Harvard, 1928; A.M., 1929. Recent developments 
in the electric light and power industry in the United States. 1932. Harvard. 
Completed. 

Uscar K. Dizmane, B.S., Kansas State Agricultural, 1927. Legal and social aspects of 
meat packing. 1932, Chicago. 

Ernest Gatarza, A.B., Occidental, 1927; A.M., Stanford, 1929. History of power de- 
velopment in Latin America. 1933. Columbia. 

Cutantes J. Rupotpu Grossmann, M.E., Ecole Polytechnique Fédérale of Switzer- 
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land, 1922; M.B.A., Harvard, 1925. The theory of the location of industries in the 
light of industrial migrations in the United States. 1988. Texas. 

Froyp Batcn Haworrn, A.B., Iowa, 1924; M.A., 1980. The economic development 
of the wood-working industry in Iowa. 1932. Iowa, 

Omer W. Hermann, B.S., Nebraska, 1922. An economic analysis of the cotton gin- 
ning industry of Oklahoma. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Epoar Matone Hoover, Jr., A.B., Harvard, 1928; A.M., 1930. Location of the shoe 
industry in the United States. 1932. Harvard. Completed. 

Wituram Stewart Lester, A.B., Mississippi, 1902; M.A., Kentucky, 1927. The 
Transylvania Company. 1933. Kentucky. 

Russetz. H. Mack, A.B., Baker, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1924. Factors making for 
instability in the cigar-manufacturing industry. 1933. Pennsylvania, 

Harotp Evcene Parren, A.B., California, 1916; A.M., 1980. Economic aspects of 
Ontario hydro-electric system. 1933. Columbia, 

J. C, Paurz, A.B., Northwestern, 1916. The development of manufactures in the 
Great Lakes Basin. 1932. Columbia. 

Darton J. Prtcuer, Ph.D., Virginia, 1931. American factories in Canada. Accepted, 

Cart H. Seenorrer, LL.B., Detroit College of Law, 1915; J.D., 1930; A.B., De- 
troit Institute of Technology, 1930; A.M., Detroit, 1981. The financial structure 
of the automobile industry. 1933. Cornell. 

James Geppes Starey, A.B., Michigan, 1913; M.A., LL.B., 1917. Sawmill investment 
and related problems in the Douglas fir region, 1932. University of Washington. 

Henry O. Tarre, A.B., Luther, 1917. The development of the technology of paper- 
making. 1933. Chicag« 

Avcusta Waoner, A.B., Wellesley, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1980. Industrialization of 
the City of Tientsin. 1933. Columbia. 

Donatp Hormes Wattace, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. The aluminum monopoly in the 
United States, Accepted. 

Rose Homer Wintsor, Ph.D., California, 1932. An inquiry into food legislation; fed- 
eral, and State of California 

Haroip Francis WitiiAmson, A.B., Southern California, 1924; A.M., 1926. The his- 
tory of trade association in the cotton industry. 1934. Harvard. 

Rutu Jackson Wooprurr, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1931. The American hosiery industry be- 
fore 1890. Accepted. 

Gertrupe Brown Workxine, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1924; A.M., Radcliffe, 1926. History 
of the American silk industry. 1932. Radcliffe. Completed. 


Transportation and Communications 


Cryve Bruce Aircnuison, B.S., LL.D., Hastings College; M.A., Oregon. The develop- 
ment in Great Britain of the system of railway regulation until the World War. 
1932. American. 

Georce Pierce Baker, Jr., A.B., Harvard, 1925; A.M., 1980. Railroad consolidation 
in the United States since 1920. 1934. Harvard. 

Atvin Cuartes Baumcartner, A.B., Iowa State Teachers College, 1925; M.A, 
Iowa, 1931. Railway security regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since 1920. 1933. Iowa 

Camitie J. Borre, B.S., Ohio State, 1927; M.A., 1928, Economic development of ur- 
ban transportation. 1932. Ohio State. 

Joun Bever Crane, B.A., Northwestern, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1926. The develop- 
ment of the aviation industry in the United States. 1982. Harvard. Completed. 

Ricnarp Hatt Crawrorp, A.B., Kansas, 1929. Transit privileges in railroad trans- 
portation. 1932. Chicago 

Paut Tueropore Davin, A.B., Antioch, 1928; A.M., Brown, 1930. United States air 
mail. 1932. Brown. 

Matcotm MacNiven Davisson, A.B., California, 1928; A.M., 1929. A study of the 
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fnancial results of state railway operation in Australasia. 1932. Harvard. Com- 
leted. 

me Dopp, A.B., Park, 1924. Financial policies in the aviation industry. 1932. Penn- 
sylvania. Accepted. 

Jyuan Smita Duncan, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. Government operation of railways in 
Brazil. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

Lawrence L. Duriscn, LL.B., Nebraska, 1923; A.B., 1927; M.A., 1928. The Nebraska 
Railway Commission. 1934. Chicago. 

Awprew Jackson Eastwoop, B.A., Richmond, 1923; M.A., Virginia, 1928. A history 
of the Virginia Railway Company. 1932. Virginia, 

R. C. Gurus, A.B., Princeton, 1920. Canadian and American freight rates. 1932. Johns 
Hopkins. 

cane M. Haney, A.B., Harvard, 1913; M.S., Oregon State, 1927. The coérdination 
of motor truck and railroad in the transportation of less-than-carload merchan- 
dise. 1933. Northwestern. 

Rozert Wittis Harseson, Ph.D., Harvard, 1981. The North Atlantic Port differen- 
tials: a problem in railway rates. Accepted. 

Susumu Kose, A.B., British Columbia, 1926; A.M., Washington, 1928. Theory of 
railroad rates. 1933. Michigan. 

Bine Hua Li, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1918; M.A., Chicago, 1926. The economics of 
transportation in China, 1931. Wisconsin. Completed. 

C. C. Liane, B.S., M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1929. Development departments of Ameri- 
can railroads, 1932. Pennsylvania, 

L. Linpanut, A.B., Carleton, 1924; A.M., Washington, 1927. Coéperation be- 
tween the federal and state commissions in the regulation of the carriers. 1933. 
Michiqan. 

Wusve T. Meek, A.B., Princeton, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1930. The United States 
Shipping Board: its economic aspects. 1933. Columbia, 

Paut R. Orson, B.S., lowa, 1922; M.A., 1928, Regulation of radio broadcasting in 
the United States. 1931. Iowa. Accepted. 

Harry L. Purpy, B.A., British Columbia, 1926; M.A., Washington, 1928. The 
equalization of the burden of regulation as between rail and other carrying 
agencies, 1932. Chicago. 

Wuiam E. Scorr, A.B., Reed, 1922. Chicago traction: 1907-1930. 1933. Chicago. 

Joun Duncan Sumner, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1931. Some recent developments of the 
Mississippi River traffic. Accepted. 

Pei-Lin Tan, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. The belt and switching railroads of Chicago 
terminal area. Accepted. 

P. N. Wane, B.S., Illinois, 1929; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1930. The relation between 
motor and rail carriers. Competition versus regulation. 1932. Pennsylvania, 

Irma Rirrennovuse Wirners, A.B., Barnard, 1927. The economic effects of sub- 
sidies to shipping since the World War. 1933. Columbia. 

Conran Paytine Wricut, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. The origins and early years of the 
trans-Atlantic packet lines of New York, 1817-35. Accepted. 

L. M. Zincier, A.B., Lawrence College, 1928; M.S., Illinois, 1929. Financial history 
of the street railways in Chicago. 1931. Illinois, Accepted. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Aaron Victor Anpramson, A.B., West Virginia, 1928; A.M., Brown, 1931. Expansibil- 
ity of the domestic market of the United States. 1933. Brown. 

Roy J. Buttock, A.B., Doane, 1925; M.B.A., Harvard, 1927. The anti-chain store 
movement in the United States. 1933. Johns Hopkins. 

Rouerr M. Carr, A.B., Stanford, 1926. The entrepét trade of Singapore. California. 
‘omarne ExizanetH Boopy A.B., Radcliffe, 1920; A.M., 1925. English 
foreign trade in the eighteenth century. 1934. Radcliffe. 
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Evcar Howarp Gavtt, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1917; M.B.A., Harvard, 1921, The 
control of retail units of chain systems. 1932. Chicago. 

Max Giweonse, A.B., Rochester, 1925; A.M., 1926. Dutch Baltic trade in the eight- 
eenth century. 1932. Harvard. Completed. 

Leon Go.penzerc, B.C.S., University of Liége, 1925; M.A., Chicago, 1929, Analysis 
of plans for the solution of the present economic crisis. 1933. Northwestern. 

Srantey Epcar Gray, A.B., Wabash, 1925; A.M., Indiana, 1928; A.M., Harvard, 
1930. The international tobacco trade in the seventeenth century; a study in the 
effects of the English navigation laws. 1934. Harvard. 

Harotp Mirsurn Haas, B.S. in M.E., Purdue, 1911; M.B.A., Washington, 1939, 
Social and economic criticisms of the chain store. 1933. University of Washington, 

Witiiam Trorrer Hicxs, B.S. in B.A., Florida, 1927; M.S. in B.A., 1928. Financing 


Mexican foreign trade. 1933. Northwestern. 
Asner Komarorr, B.B.A., American University of Beirut, Syria, 19380. The United 
States exports and imports of citrus fruits. 1933. Johns Hopkins. 


D. W. Micuener, A.B., Pennsylvania College; A.M., Haverford. Meat distribution, 
1932. Columbia. 

Towne JosepH Nytanper, A.B., California, 1922; M.A., 1923. Chinese trade as a 
factor in the price of silver. 1933. Stanford. 

Swwney Parzer, A.B., Washington, 1928. Trade of French colonies and protectorates, 
1934. University of Washington. 

Etmore Perersen, A.B., B.C., South Dakota, 1911; A.M., Illinois, 1920. The de- 
velopment of Denver as a metropolitan wholesale market. 1932. Chicago, 

Duptey M. Puevrs, A.B., Michigan, 1925; M.B.A., 1926. The effect of the foreign 
market on the growth and stability of the American automobile industry. Michi- 
gan. Completed, (Published in the Michigan Business Studies, vol. iii, no. 5, Oc- 
tober, 1931.) 

Boris SuHisuxin, A.B., Columbia, 1930. Business cycles in Russia, 1850-1917. Colwm- 
bia. 

MacDonartp Sryciarr, A.M., Edinburgh, 1923; B. Com., Queen’s, 1924. 
The commercial relations between the United States and Argentina. 1932. Colum- 
bia. 

Eart Swisuer, A.B., Colorado, 1924; A.M., 1929. Commercial aspects of American 
policy in the Far East, 1849-1861. 1933, Harvard. 

Matcotm D. Taytor, A.B., Oberlin, 1920; M.B.A., Harvard, 1923. Chain stores. 1933. 
Chicago. 

Brainerp ALDEN THresHER, B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1920; 
A.M., Harvard, 1928. The influence of technical innovation on the business cycle. 
1933. Harvard, 

Dimitry U. Vartey, B.S., Columbia, 1928; A.M., 1930. Russian theory of business 
cycles. 1932. Columbia. 

Ernest Frepertc Wirre, B.S., Nebraska, 1925; A.M., 1926. Organization, manage- 


ment and control of chain drug stores. 1932. Chicago. 
Ziatoya YovircuH, Diploma in Economics, Vienna, 1923; M.A., Wisconsin, 1931. 
Western Europe as a market for cereals (with regard to most favored nation 


clause and preferential tariff treatment). 1934. Wisconsin, 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 


Lewis W. Apams, B.S.,, North Carolina, 1925. Stock dividends. 1983. Cornell. 

Raupu B. Arspavon, B.S., Ohio State, 1922; M.A., 1924. Consumer attitudes toward 
special sales. 1932. Ohio State, 

Davw M. Beicuts, A.B., Colorado, 1925; M.S., Illinois, 1927. The financing of 
American rubber manufacturing companies. 1932. Illinois. 

Huserr E. Bice, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1932. The merchandising of plumbing supplies. 
Completed. 
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Wiuam M. Bratspett, A.B., Swarthmore, 1921. The financing of stock speculation. 
1932. Pennsylvania. 

Joun Gary Buiocker, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.B.A., Kansas, 1927. Budgets and budget- 
ary control in business institutions. 1933. Kansas. 

Lawrence N. Broomsers, A.B., University of Richmond, 1930. Goodwill capitaliza- 
tion. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 

J. H. B. Booman, A.B., George Washington, 1929; M.B.A., Harvard, 1930. A dis- 
cussion of some of the proposed measures for national defense to include the con- 
cept of a planned war economy. 1933. American, 

R. P. Brecut, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1931. Production organization—a study of the 
relation of size and nature of business to functionalization and codrdination. 
Accepted. 

use O. Brown, B.A., Carleton, 1924; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. Market analy- 
sis methods. 1933. Northwestern. 

oy J. Burrovcns, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1924; A.M., Michi- 
can, 1930. Causes of real estate mortgage delinquency. 1933. Michigan. 

Ciype GarrreLp CHenoweTtH, A.B., California, 1922; M.A., 1923. San Francisco 
stock exchange and its history. 1932. Stanford. 

Howarp E. Cooper, B.S., Denver, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1927. The use of standard 
costs in the treatment of overhead expense. 1932. Johns Hopkins. 

Witrorn J. Erreman, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1926; M.A., 1928. Theory of stock prices. 
1931. Ohio State. Completed. 

Lronarp M. Ex ann, B.S.C., Iowa, 1924; A.M., 1927. Economic fundamentals in the 
formulation and appraisal of guiding rules and principles in speculation and in- 
vestment. 1982. Iowa. 

Pavt Tueopore Evtswortn, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Some aspects of investment in the 
United States, 1907-30. Accepted. 

Pau. Josepu Firzpatricx, Ph.D., Catholic, 1931. Symptoms of industrial failures as 
revealed by an analysis of financial statements of failed companies (1920-1929). 
Completed. (Published by the Catholic University of America.) 

Joun Geriacu, B.S., M.A., Ohio State, 1923. Recent changes in corporate securi- 
ties. 1933. Ohio State. 

Aaron Go.pstern, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1928. Corporate income: a statistical study 
of the income of corporations with some derived conclusions as to the theory of 
profits. 1933. Harvard. 

Caruerine D. Greene, A.B., California, 1915; M.A., 1929. Trend in German ac- 
counting theory. 1933. California. 

Hucu C. Grece, Ph.B., Chicago, 1921; A.M., 1923. The administration of college in- 
vestments. 1933. Chicago. 

Rosert A. Haturpurton, B.Se., Georgia School of Technology, 1917; M.E., 1918. The 
real estate bond, its strength and weaknesss, 1933. Colwmbia. 

ticnarD A. Harvirzt, B.S., Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical, 1926; M.A., 
Duke, 1927. Economic and legal aspects of appliance merchandising by public 
utilities. 1932. Northwestern. 

Herman S. Herrincer, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1923; M.A., 1929. Radio broadcasting as 
an advertising medium. Pennsylvania, 

Henry W. Hewetson, B.A., Toronto, 1924; M.A., British Columbia, 1925. Basis for 
exchange of securities in industrial mergers and consolidations. 1932. Chicago. 

Donato J. Hornpercer, B.A., Michigan; M.A., Ohio State, 1923. Operation of no- 
par stock laws. 1933. Ohio State. 

Grorncr R. Hussanp, A.B., Michigan, 1923; A.M., 1927. Inadequacy of orthodox ac- 
counting procedure in view of fluctuating price levels. Michigan. Completed. 

Cuartes Donatp Jackson, S.B., Northwestern, 1920; M.B.A., 1921; A.M., Harvard, 
1925. Some aspects of profits with particular reference to department stores. 
1932. Harvard, Completed, 

W. Ross Junxry, B.A., Toronto, 1926; A.M., Cornell, 1930. Allocation of the operat- 
ing costs of producing electrical service in New York State. 1933. Cornell. 
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MarsHatt Dana Kercnum, B.S., Syracuse, 1928; M.S., 1929. Valuation of invest. 


ment trusts. 1934. Chicago. Eu 
Cuester F, Lay, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. A course providing training in business aq. fo 
ministration for social agency executives. Accepted. 
Rozert D. McGrynis, B.A., Ohio State, 1916; M.A., 1924. Economics of standardiza. ref 
tion. 1982. Ohio State. Mav 
Perry Mason, A.B., Michigan, 1921; A.M., 1924. Depreciation and public utility ” of 
/ regulation. 1933. Michigan. 
Lewis Apams Maverick, Ph.D., California, 1932. Activity in real estate in Alamed, po 
County, California, 1853-1980. 
Garpiner Corr Means, A.B., Harvard, 1918; A.M., 1927. Accounting theory and : rig 
practice in relation to problems of valuation. 19384. Harvard. Jou 
Tayior C. Mitter, B.S., Washington, 1922; M.S., 1923. Terms of sale as a marketing th 
instrument. 1932. Chicago. Lav 
Heren Corzin Moncnow, B.A., Mt. Holyoke, 1920; M.A., Northwestern, 1928, An tir 
analysis of subdivision control ordinances. 19382. Northwestern. Pav 
A. E. Nievsen, M.A., Columbia. Foreign bonds 1924-19380. 1982. Colwmbia. pr 
Davin S. Prosser, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1931. Economic fundamentals of stock market Ros 
movements. Completed. di 
E. Sraniey Recror, B.A., Missouri, 1922; M.A., Wisconsin, 1929. A reconsideration Eve 
} of organized speculation. 1932. Wisconsin. fe 
| Keirn H. Roserts, B. S., Illinois, 1927; M.S., 1930. Pre-testing advertisements. 1933, TH 
Ohio State. 
Davin T. Rowtanns, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1926; M.A., 1980. Rationalization in the Ro! 
building industry. 1933. Pennsylvania. r 
i} Haratp Gustav Suretps, B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 1924. Economic and business L. 
j : education on the junior college level. 1932. Chicago. n 
Tracy E. THompson, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1931. Quality control in industrial management. JAC 
Completed. 
W. E. Warrincron, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915; M.A., 1916. The nature and extent JA 
of losses to bondholders in corporate reorganization, 1928 to 1929. 1931. Pennsy/- : 
vania. Accepted. 
Gu 
Capital and Capitalistic Organization Vi 
i Harorp C. Arxiss, B.A., Antioch, 1927; M.A., Cincinnati, 1928. Coérdination of na- R. 
? t tional and state agencies, with particular reference to the Federal Power Com- | 
: mission and state public utility commissions. 1933. Yale, | 
‘i Joun A. Batt, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1926; M.B.A., Harvard, 1929. The Combines In- », 
vestigation act. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 
Burton N. Benne, A.B., Lawrence College, 1928; M.S., Illinois, 1929. Competition 
and monopoly in public utility industries, 1931. Illinois. Accepted. E 
Epwarp Morris Bernstein, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. War-time valuation of public 
a utilities. Accepted. 
y Joseru G. Branot, B.S., Johns Hopkins, 1928. Early Maryland business corpora- M 
tions. 1932, Johns Hopkins. 
JoHN Witsur Boatwricut, B.A., William Jewell, 1927; M.A., American, 1929. 
Supreme court theory on industrial combinations. 1932. Northwestern. M 
Born, Jr., B.S., Kansas, 1927; M.S., Illinois, 1928. Capitalization of public 
service corporations—its relations to the rate base, rate of return and service. c 
1932. Illinois, 
Georce T. Brown. The history of the Baltimore Gas Light Company. 1933. Johns 
Hopkins. 
Wituiam Harrison Carter, A.B., Amherst, 1926; A.M., Harvard, 1930. The flow 
of capital between Canada and the United States. 1932. Harvard. Completed. :; 


Harotp M. Cuieranp, B.S., New York, 1929. The regulation of public utility holding 
companies. 1938. Yale. 
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Eiviy F. Donatpson, B.S., Ohio State, 1925; M.A., 1927. Powers and duties of 
corporation directors. 1933. Ohio State. 

Morais Bismarck Espenscniep, E.E., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1926; A.M., 
Cornell, 1931. The regulation of rate schedules in the electrical industry with 
reference to incentives for efficient management of corporations. 1933. Cornell. 

Maveice Freeman, B.A., British Columbia, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1930. Theories 
of the origin of capitalism. 1933. Ohio State. 

James E. Gates, B.S., Kentucky, 1929. Municipal ownership of electric light and 
power in Virginia. 1933. Virginia. 

Max A. Getter, A.B., College of New York City, 1919; A.M., New York, 1927. The 
rights, privileges, and immunities of legal artificial persons. 1933. New York. 

Joun Dumont Gemoitt, A.B., Iowa, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Public policy and 
the anti-trust laws. 1933. New York. 

Lavrence R. Gray, B.S., Southern Methodist, 1924; A.M., Michigan, 1928. Evalua- 
tion of the regulation of public utilities in the State of Arizona. 1933. Virginia. 

Pav. Marti~ Green, A.B., Miami, 1926; M.S., Illinois, 1927. General Motors Cor- 
poration—a study in corporate combination and finance. 1932. Illinois. 

Rosert P. Hackett, B.S., Illinois, 1928; M.S., 1926. Consolidation in the drug in- 
dustry. 1932. Illinois. 

Evoene A. Herman, B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1930. Judicial interpretation of the 
federal anti-trust legislation. 1933. Virginia. 

Tuomas W. Horranp, B.A., Michigan, 1923. Corporations in law and economics. 1933. 
Wisconsin. 

Rozert St. Cram Hormes, A.B., Swarthmore, 1923; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1926. The 
regulation of telephone companies in New York State. 1932. Princeton. Accepted. 

L. E. Hvuerster, A.B., Lawrence College, 1926; A.M., Illinois, 1926. The develop- 
ment of the natural gas industry as a public utility. 1931. Illinois. Accepted. 

Jack Jonnson, A.B., Texas, 1918; M.A., 1923. State regulation of public utilities 
in Texas. 19382. Texas. 

Jack Levin, A.B., Reed College, 1920; LL.B., Northwestern College of Law, 1923. 
The evolution of the doctrine of federal judicial review of public utility regulatory 
law. 1982. American, 

Guenn Everetr McLaveuum, A.B., Columbia, 1925; M.S., 1926; A.M., Harvard, 
1928. International cartels. 1934. Harvard. 

Vernon Artuur Munp, B.B.A., University of Washington, 1928; M.B.A., 1929. The 
theory of monopoly. 1932. Princeton. Accepted. 

Cuartes M, Nicuorson, B.S., Minnesota, 1925; M.S., Idaho, 1929. The holding com- 
pany as an organizational device: a study based upon the financial statements 
of operating electrical utilities in New York State. 1933. Cornell. 

Pau. Jerome Raver, B.S., Nebraska, 1917; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1927. Technologi- 
cal history of municipally owned electric light plants of the United States. 1933. 
Northwestern. 

Epwarp K. Scuempp, A.B., Oberlin College, 1924; A.M., 1927. The merchandising 
status of distributive mergers in the packaged food products industry. Penn- 
sylvania, 

Myron Henry Umourert, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1931. The social and economic factors 
affecting the municipal ownership movement in the electric light and power in- 
dustry. Accepted. 

Merwin H. Waterman, A.B., Michigan, 1925; M.B.A., 1926. Financial policies of 
public utility holding companies. 1932, Michigan. Completed. 

Cart Josepo Wueran, A.B., Princeton, 1922; A.M., 1924. Differentiation in electri- 
cal rates. 1983. Princeton. 
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Lronarp P. Avams, A.B., Alfred, 1928; A.M., Cornell, 1930. The yellow dog contract. 
1933. Cornell. 
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574 Doctoral Dissertations 


[Septembe; 


A.tHour J. Atrmeyer, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., 1920. Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin—a case study in labor law administration. 1931. Wisconsin, Completed, 

Rosert Osporne Baker, A.B., Kansas, 1926; M.B.A., 1928. The international alliance 
of theatrical state employees and moving picture machine operators. 1982. Kansy, 
Completed. 

Sotomon Barkin, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1928; A.M. Columbia, 
1929. Factors in the American labor movement, 1785-1840. 1982. Columbia, 

Russert Bauper, B.A., Knox, 1924. Labor in the foundry industry. 1933, Wisconsin, 

Wixsur JoserpH Benper, A.B., Harvard, 1927; A.M., 1930. The reaction of employers 
to high wage theory in the United States. 1983. Harvard. 

J. J. Bram, A.B., Cincinnati, 1924; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1929. A study regarding 
the iregularity of employment in the stevedore industry of the Philadelphia area, 
1933. Pennsylvania, 

Jay Wi1t11aM Biv, A.B., College of Wooster, 1929; A.M., Princeton, 1980, National 
collective bargaining in the flint glass industry. 1982. Princeton. 

Marion Correr Canit1, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. The movement for shorter hours since 
the Civil War. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Py). 
lic Law.) 

Mary Stevenson Cattcorr, B.S., Columbia, 1928. Child labor in New York State. 
1932. Columbia, 

Lauren W. Casapay, A.B., California, 1927. History of cyclical unemployment in 
California. California. 

Wituiam E. Cuatmers, B.A., Brown, 1925, Labor in the automobile industry. 1932 
Wisconsin. 

H. L. Cuixps, A.B., Dartmouth, 1919; A.M., 1921. The American Federation of Labor 
and Chamber of Commerce of the United States as unofficial agencies of govern- 
ment. 1933. Chicago. 

F. G. Connor, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1924, The public employment service in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Fart Crockett, Ph.D., California, 1932. The history of California labor legislation 
1910-1930. 

Gtapys Dicxason, A.B., Oklahoma, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1924. Industrial relations 
in the southern textile industry. 1932. Columbia. 

Lincotn Fatrtey, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. Machinery and the demand for labor in 
economic literature to 1850. Accepted. 

Morris Josep Frexps, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Some chapters in industrial reorganiza- 
tions. Accepted. 

Domenico Gactiarpo, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. A history of the Kansas labor legislation. 
Accepted, 

Joun Moraison Hannsaxer, A.B., Reed, 1929. The cleaning and dyeing industry with 
special reference to Chicago. 1934. Chicago, 

A. L. Harris, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. The black worker. (Published by the Columbia 
University Press.) 

Mapevine JArre, A.B., Texas, 1980; A.M., 1931. Labor reserve in the southem 
states. 1932. Columbia. 

Rutn Kettoae, B.S., Kansas State Agricultural, 1910; A.M., Chicago, 1927. A study 
of Illinois state free employment offices. 1932. Chicago. 

Henry G. Leg, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., 1924. A comparison of the bargaining 
power of organized wage-earners and organized agriculturalists. 1932. Wisconsin. 

Epwarp E. Lewis, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. The mobility of the negro: a study in 
the American labor supply. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law.) 

A. A. Liygrope, A.B., Wooster, 1916. Some aspects of the Chicago labor market. 1932. 
Chicago. 

H. L. McCarruy, S.B., Lewis Institute, 1929. Labor marketing in the Chicago metal 
trades. 1933. Chicago. 

Emmetr B. McNarr, A.B., Missouri, 1925; A.M., Cornell, 1928. Employee repre- 
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sentation on the Lehigh Valley Railroad: a case study in company unionism. 1932. 
Cornell. Accepted. 

Royar B.A., Lynchburg College, 1921; M.A., Virginia, 1927. 
Federal labor legislation. 1933. Virginia. 

H. Cuester MITCHELL, Jr. A.B., Catholic, 1930. The economic philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor, 1933. Johns Hopkins. 

Menu. G. Murray, B.A., DePauw, 1922; Ph.M., Wisconsin, 1929. Labor relations 

in the oil industry. 1934. Wisconsin. 

\urpreo Norrurup, B.A., Missouri, 1922; M.A., 1923. Policing labor disputes. 1934. 
Wisconsin, 

fuomas L. Norton, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. Trade-union policies in the Massachusetts 
shoe industry, 1919-1929, (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics 
ind Public Law.) 

Joun Josern O'Connor, Ph.D., Catholic, 1932. The supreme court and labor. (Pub- 
lished by Catholic University of America.) 

FuzaserH PascHar, B.A., Wellesley, 1924; M.A., 1927. History of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor. 1934. Wisconsin. 

James Rotanp Pennock, A.B., Swarthmore, 1927; A.M., Harvard, 1928. Federal 
unemployment policy. 1932. Harvard, Completed. 

Harotp Perrico, B.A., Wisconsin, 1922; M.A., 1924. Factional struggles among the 
Illinois miners. 1934. Wisconsin. 

Dauirry T. Prrr, M.S., Rutgers, 1927. Migratory child labor on New Jersey farms. 
1932. Columbia, 

Wim Henry Poyrress, A.B., California, 1916; M.A., 1918. Social and economic 
conditions leading to the general strike. 1932. Stanford. 

Cant RausuensusH, Ph.D., New York, 1931. Conciliation and arbitration in labor 
disputes in the United States. Accepted. 

Consrance Louise Raymaxer, B.A., Lawrence, 1927; M.A., Northwestern, 1928. 
Labor and machinery. 1932. Northwestern. 

Ouve Irene Reppicx, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1921; A.M., Rad- 
cliffe, 1928. Labor relations in Los Angeles. 1932. Radcliffe. Completed. 

Naruan Reicu, A.B., McGill, 1925; A.M., 1926. Collective status of labor in post- 
war Germany. 1932. Columbia. 

Gerraupe Scumipt, B.A., Carleton College, 1926. History of labor legislation in 
Wisconsin. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Eaxest E. Scuwarzrravuser, B.A., Miami, 1912; M.A., Columbia, 1913. Workers’ edu- 
cation in the United States in relation to American labor psychology. 1934. Wis- 
consin, 

Jort I. Seipman, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1926. The yellow dog contract. 1932. Johns 
Hopkins, 

Eunice Suavaunessy, A.B., Barnard, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1927. New York City 
local electrical workers. 1933. Columbia. 

RevseN SpARKMAN, B.A., Eastern Texas State Teachers College, 1920; M.A., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1923. Job rules. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Myrick H. Susterre, LL.B., Michigan, 1925; M.A., Illinois, 1929. Legal personality 
of trade unions. 1932. Illinois, 

Lazare Terer, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1931. Hours of labor. (Published by the Johns 
Hopkins Press.) 

Joun Freverick Tompson, A.B., Pomona, 1927; A.M., Harvard, 1928. The politi- 
cal aspects of the enactment and enforcement of women’s “hours of labor” laws 
in New York State. 1933. Harvard, 

Georce H, Trarron, B.A., Dartmouth, 1924. The printing industry in its technologi- 
cal and bargaining aspects, 1933. Wisconsin. 

Jean Canor Trepp, A.B., Wellesley, 1929; A.M., Radcliffe, 1931. Trade union theo- 
ries of production. 1933. Radcliffe. 

Joun Pute Troxert, B.A., Washburn, 1920. Labor in the tobacco industry. 1931. 
Wisconsin. Completed. 
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[September 


Frank Traver dE Vyver, A.M., Oberlin, 1926; A.M., 1927; A.M., Princeton, 1939, 
A history of labor in New Jersey to 1860. 1933. Princeton. 

Wituiam JonHn Watsn, Ph.D., Catholic, 1931. The United Mine Workers of America 
as an economic and social force in the anthracite territory. (Published by the 
Catholic University of America.) 

Georce S. Wuee.er, A.B., Reed, 1929. Private employment offices in Chicago. 1933, 
Chicago. 

Raven W. Yuri, B.A., Dartmouth, 1921; M.C.S., Amos Tuck School, 1922. , Present 
legislation for ont ‘unemployme nt in the United States. Pennsylvania, 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Joun Stuart Mitt Atrery, B.A., Queen’s, 1929. The gold exchange standard (with 
especial reference to post-war European developments). 1934. Harvard, 

Paut E. Ayes, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1927. Theory of the gold standard. 1933 
Illinois. 

Tuomas Jozt ANverson, B.S., Missouri, 1922; A.M., 1928. Federal and state con- 
flict in the control of banking. 1933. New York. 

Homer Pavut Barazanis, Ph.D., Stanford, 1932. Acceptance financing and the dis- 
count market in the United States. Accepted. 
Crayton Crowett Bayan, A.B., Maine, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1925. An inquiry into 
commercial banking in Boston from 1913 to 1930. 1932. Harvard, Completed. 
Sranistaw Betzecki, B.A., Tufts, 1927; M.A., Wisconsin, 1929. The bank of Poland. 
1932. Wisconsin. 

Joun D. Brancuarp, A.B., Cornell, 1920; M.A., Wisconsin, 1922. Control through 
reserve banking. 1933. Ohio State. 

Kart R. Bopp, A.B., B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.A., 1929. Federal reserve policy since 
1919. 1931. Missouri. Accepted, 

Rosret W. Brapsury, A.B., Albion, 1926; A.M., Michigan, 1927. The Bank of Mexico. 
1933. Michigan. 

Puitie Meaver Brown, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. Bankers’ acceptances and the dis- 
count market. Accepted. 

Lyte Bryant, A.B., Beloit, 1928. The development of the modern capital market in 
relation to business organization. 1932. Chicago. 

Cecit C. Carpenter, B.S., Kentucky, 1926; M.S., Illinois, 1927. The money theories 
of the bank restriction period in England, 1797-1821. 1982. Illinois. 

Wituiam Amprose Carrer, A.B., Dartmouth, 1920; M.A., Missouri, 1928. The Ca- 
nadian treatment of the trust problem. 1933. Princeton. 

Gaines T. Cartinnovr, B.S., Illinois, 1924; M.B.A., Harvard, 1927. Branch, group, 
and chain banking in the United States. 1983. New York. 

Water Wuitmore Cuaprourne, A.B., Maine, 1920; M.B.A., Harvard, 1922. History 
of banking in Maine, 1799-1930. 1934. Harvard. 

Lester V. CuHanpier, B.A., Missouri, 1930; M.A., 1931. Quantitative analysis of 
federal reserve policy, 1926-1932. Yale, 

Witiiam CuHaries Cieverann, A.B., Beloit, 1923. Bank failures in the city of Chi- 
cago, 1925-82. 1933. Chicago. 
Euizazetu L. Coox, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1931. The changes in the lending and invest- 
ment policies of commercial banks during recent years. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 
James A. Cuneo, A.B., Missouri, 1923. The banking and monetary system of Argen- 
tina with plans for reform. 1932. Nebraska, 

James Francis Cusicx, A.B., Amherst, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1923. Branch and 
chain banking in the United States. 1932. Harvard. Completed. 

Don M. Darmey, B.A., Oberlin, 1920; M.A., Northwestern, 1922. The development of 
banking in Chicago. 1933. Northwestern. 

Wiruam E, Dunxman, Com.E., Cincinnati, 1926; M.S., Columbia, 1928. Credit 
theory and credit control, 1933. Columbia, 

Lowe tt LAszi6 Ecker, B.S., Harvard, 1930. Post-war monetary problems in Hungary. 
1934. Harvard. 
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c,romon Fixx, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. The German Reichsbank. (Privately printed.) 

CAROL Wius Forp, A.B., Cornell, 1925. Tests of commercial bank liquidity. 1932. 
‘ornell. 

in Friscu, A.B., Minnesota, 1918; LL.B., 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Credit 
control. 1932. Columbia. 

|. Gotpperc-RupKovsky, S.B., Harvard, 1929; A.M., Columbia, 1931. Central banking 
control and monetary stability. 1933. Columbia. 

Auen peGRucHY, B.A., British Columbia, 1926; M.A., McGill, 1929. Regulation of 
state banks in Virginia. 1932. Virginia, Accepted. 

Donatp C. Horton, B.S., Ohio State, 1926; A.M., 1927. The theory of public regula- 
tion of banking. 1933. Michigan, 

Erxest Amos Jounson, A.B., Colorado, 1918; M.B.A., Denver, 1924. Gold policy of 
the federal reserve system. 1932. Northwestern, 

Tuarcuer C. Jones, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. Clearings and collections: foreign and 
domestic. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law. 

NEIL “a Knicut, A.B., Whitman College, 1915; M.A., Washington, 1931. History 
of banking in Washington. 1934. University of Washington. 

Witrrep Stantey Lake, A.B., Hiram, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1928, History of bank- 
ing regulations in Massachusetts from 1784 to 1860. 1932. Harvard. Completed. 

Lin Lry, B.A., M.A., Ohio State, 1931. The federal reserve currency. Ohio State. 

Grorce Francis Lururincer, Ph.D., Princeton, 1932. The gold exchange standard 
in the Philippines since 1913. Accepted. 

Henry J. Matxary, M.B.A., New York, 1929. Post-war banking concentration in 
Europe. 1933. New York. 

Wiuam Mavurz, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1928; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. The gold stand- 
ard, 1933. Ohio State, 

Turovost A. Mocttnitsky, M.A., Johns Hopkins, 1930. Russian currency since the 
Revolution. 1932, Johns Hopkins. 

Maxcarer C. Myers, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931, The New York money market: origins 
and developments. (Published by the Columbia University Press.) 

Wuu1am A. Nerswancer, B.A., Washburn, 1922; M.A., Columbia, 1923. A case study 
of banking with special emphasis upon cash credit ratios, 1931. Wisconsin. Com- 
pleted. 

Wiuuam Herman Newman, A.B., Friends, 1930. Costs of operation of the small 
loan business. 1933. Chicago. 

Grorce Wittarp Patton, B.Ph., Emory, 1928; M.A., Kentucky, 1930. An aspect of 
post-war distribution of gold. 1938. Northwestern. 

J. Marvin Pererson, B.A., St. Olaf, 1928; M.A., Wisconsin, 1926. The relation of 
the customers’ loan market to the rates prevailing in other markets for loanable 
funds. 1931. Wisconsin. Completed. 

Josian THompson Purnney, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. Gold production and price trends. 
Accepted. 

Stantey Irvine Posner, A.B., Amherst, 1930. A comparison of the expansion pos- 
sibilities of the English, French, and American banking systems. 1933. Chicago. 

Lrsiiz Roseserry, B.B.A., Nebraska, 1923; M.A., 1925. Practices and principles 
of commercial bank regulations with some special reference to California, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin. 1983. Wisconsin. 

Mavrice O. Ross, B.A., Kentucky Wesleyan, 1918; A.M., Chicago. 1924. Development 
of banking in Indiana. 1933. Chicago. 

Joseph E. Suarer, B.A., DePauw; M.A., Wisconsin, 1929. The effects of changes in 
the non-monetary uses of gold on the general level of prices, 1982. Wisconsin. 
Henry Loncpon Sueruerp, A.B., Texas Christian, 1927; A.M., Princeton, 1929. 
Inflation and stabilization of the Belgian franc. 1982. Princeton. Accepted. 

James Hanotp SHormaxer, A.B., Iowa State Teachers College, 1918; A.M., Iowa, 

1924. History of banking in Japan with special reference to theory. 1933. Harvard. 

failure of bank deposit guaranty laws. 1933. Cornell. 
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[ September 


Lawrence Smirn, A.B., Clark, 1915; A.M., 1916. English monetary and banking 
policy, 1925-31. 1933. Harvard 

Sytvester R. Smirnu, B.A., Montana, 1929. A comparative analysis of New York 
and London money ince 1920, 1932. California, 

Joun Rozerr Srocxron, A.B., Maryville, 1925; A.M., Iowa, 1927. The rediscount 
policy of the federal reserve banks, 1921 to 1931. 1982. Jowa., Accepted. 

WituiamM Bart Suren, Ph.D., Columbia, 1982. Price-fixing in New Zealand. (Published 


in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.) 
Jacos Swart, B.A., Ohio Northern; M.A., Harvard. Bank reserves. 1988. Ohio State, 
Eu Tasu, A.B., Cincinnati, 1930; A.M., 1981. Open market operations of federa) 


reserve banks, 1925-19381. 1982. Columbia, 

Herman P. Tuomas, A.B., Richmond, 1917; A.M., Virginia, 1925. Chain and group 
banking in the United States. 1982. Virginia, 

Ronert W. THon, Jr. Mutual savings banks in Baltimore. 1988. Johns Hopkins. 

LAWRENCE WILLIAM Tow se, A.B., Bowdoin, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1927. Time deposits, 
1932. Harvard, Completed 

GENEVIEVE ‘TowNnsEND, B.Ed., Boston University, 1923. Consumer loans in Wiscon- 
son. 19384. Wisconsi 

Frepo Witt1amM Waonenr, B.A., Washington, 1980; M.B.A., 1931. Savings institutions 
in Washington. 1933. Washington. 

Frank A, Warina, B.S., California, 1924; M.A., 1980. Banks and banking in Mexico. 
1982. California, 

Joun Puiipe Wernerre, A.B., California, 1924; A.M., Southern California, 1926; 
A.M., Harvard, 1929. Branch banking in California. 1982. Harvard. Completed, 

James O. Werrerau, A.B., Columbia, 1922; A.M., 1923. The first United States bank, 
1791-1811. 19382. Colun 

James M. Wuirsetr, B.A., Texas, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1928. Sounder banking 
through financial integration. 1933. Ohio State. 

A. H. Winakor, B.S., 1) is, 1926; M.S., 1928. Branch banking in the United States 
since 1920. 1932. Jlli 

G. Wartrer Woopwortn, A.B., Kansas Wesleyan, 1924; A.M., Kansas, 1925. The De- 
troit money market. 1932. Michigan. Completed. 

Sapiz E. Younes, B.S., Missouri, 1928; A.M., 1925. The relation of the Atlanta Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to its district, 1915 to date. 1934. Pennsylvania, 

Grorce F. D. Zimmerman, LL.B., Illinois, 1910; B.S., 1928; M.S., 1929. The bank 
rate and the money market, 1900-1930. 1932. Illinois. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


CuHarites ALExANDER, B.A., Cornell College, 1927; M.A., Iowa, 1928. The tariff on 


livestock and meat products. 1933. Wisconsin, 

ArtHur Zapotsky Arnoip, A.B., George Washington, 1926; M.S., Columbia, 1928. 
The system of taxati the Soviet Union. 1933, Columbia. 

Greorce H. Avtt, B.S., Clemson College, 1919; M.A., Virginia, 1928. Taxation and 


ability to pay in South Carolina. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Lioyp B, Avererr, A.B., Kentucky, 1923; M.A., 1925. Local taxation of insurance 
business in the United States and Canada, 1933. Kentucky. 

Ricnarp C, Baxer, A.B., Harvard, 1926; A.M., Cornell, 1927. Roosevelt and the 
tariff. 1933. Columbia 


Roy Batiincer, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1931. An analysis of the present tax situation 
in Virginia relative to agriculture. Accepted. 

Atvin B. Biscoz, A.B., Dickinson, 1927; A.M., Duke, 1928. State subsidies in theory 
and practice with special reference to Virginia. 1932. Virginia. , 

Joun E. Burton, B.A., Hiram, 1928; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1929. Valuation 0! 
vacant land in suburban areas. 19383, Northwestern. 

Hvueu S. Caxrns, A.B., Michigan, 1905; M.A., Kentucky, 19381. Procedure for collect- 
ing property taxes in Kentucky. 1934. Kentucky. 
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cuexe C. Cuot, A.B., Columbia, 1928; A.M., 1929. History of taxation in Korea and 
China. 1932. Columbia. 

Denver Cec, CLINE, A.B., Washington, 1925; M.A., 1926. The public finances of the 
state government of New Jersey. 1932. Princeton. 

Joux J. Corson, 8rd, B.S., Virginia, 1926; M.S., 1929. Local governmental expendi- 
tures: a survey and analysis. 1933. Virginia. 

Jouw Gravy Exprmwer, A.B., North Carolina, 1917; A.M., 1923. History of taxation 
in Florida. Columbia, 

powin M. Frrem, B.A., Yankton College, 1923; B.A., Oxford, 1926. The tariff on 
lumber. 1933. Wisconsin, 

Pum L. Gamers, B.S., Wesleyan, 1928; M.A., 1929. The taxation of insurance 
companies. 1982. Cornell. 

Carey K. Ganone, B.A., Acadia, 1922; M.A., Toronto, 1924. Canada’s reaction to 
the American tariff. 1981. Wisconsin, Completed. 

J. M. Gerstine, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924; M.A., 1925. Flexible provisions in the 
United States tariff, 1922-1930. 1932. Pennsylvania. 

Doxa» Woon Grisert, Ph.D., Harvard, 1931. The government and finances of 
Rochester, New York. Accepted. 

Ricuarp A. Grrarp, B.S., New York, 1926; A.M., 1928. Limits to uniformity in 
state revenue systems. 1933, New York. 

\. G. Gaivrrx, A.B., North Carolina, 1921; A.M., 1928. Miscellaneous municipal 
revenues. 1983, Chicago. 

Pivuas Hamepurcer. Tobacco taxation. 1982. Johns Hopkins. 

\rzert A.B., Davidson, 1924; J.D., New York, 1980; M.A., 
North Carolina, 1931. Allocation of income from interstate business for state in- 
come tax purposes. 1933. Northwestern, 

James B. Hourazctaw, A.B., Kentucky, 1927; M.A., 1930. Merit system in state gov- 
ernment. 1933, Kentucky. 

T. Levron Howarp, B.A., Chattanooga, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925. The Wisconsin 
income tax. 19382. Wisconsin. 

Rvrn Gitterre Hutcurmson, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. The development of state-ad- 
ministered locally-shared taxes in the state. (Published in the Columbia Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

Katuteen C. Jackson, A.B., Vassar, 1924; A.M., Stanford, 1926. A study of the 
rural finances of Dutchess County, New York. 1932. Columbia. 

Nem H. Jacosy, A.B., Saskatchewan, 1930. The sales tax in the United States. 1933. 
Chicago. 

James McPuerson Jarret, B.S., College of Wooster, 1926; A.M., Princeton, 1928. 
Double taxation of corporation income as between the United States and Eng- 
land. 1982. Princeton. 

V. Wenster Jonnson, B.E., Northern Illinois State Teachers’ College, 1922; M.S., 
Wisconsin, 1925. The cost of county and town government in northern Wisconsin. 
1932. Wisconsin. 

Witzert Evcenet Karrenprock, A.B., Central Wesleyan, 1921; B.S., Illinois, 1923; 
M.S., 1924. Administration of municipal funds with special reference to Illinois 
cities. 1932. Illinois. 

Lewis H. Kimmer, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1921; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1927. The 
taxation of financial institutions. 19382. Pennsylvania. 

Gronce L. Lerrizr, B.A., Kansas, 1927; M.A., Wisconsin, 1930. The personal prop- 
erty tax in Wisconsin, 1931. 1931. Wisconsin. Completed. 

Sin-Tane Li, B.S., National University, China; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Fiscal re- 
form in China, 1932. Columbia. 

Rovert A. Love, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. Federal financing. (Published in the Colum- 
bia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

Cuune Wer Lu, A.B., Peking, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1928. The fiscal policy of Wang 
\n Shih. 1932. Columbia. 


C. Warp Macy, Ph.D., Stanford, 1932. An evaluation of public revenues in Iowa with 
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special attention to the selection of proper sources of revenue for public education, 
Accepted. 

Pau E. Matong, B.S., Kansas, 1928; M.B.A., 1980, Fiscal aspects of township gov- 
ernment. 1933. Chicago. 

Grorce W. Mrrcne.t, B.A., Wisconsin, 1925. Fiscal importance of Substitutes for 
the general property tax, 1933. Chicago. 

Hartpor Monat, B.S., Ohio, 1926. The wool growing and manufacturing industry, 
and the tariff. 1932. Wisconsin, > 

Vernon G. Morrison, B.S., Nebraska, 1925; M.A., 1926. The taxation of Corporate 
income by American states. 1933, Chicago. 

A. Howarp Meyers, A.B., Cornell, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1932. Administration of 
municipal sinking funds. 1933. Columbia. 

Epwarp Gene Netson, B.S., Southern California, 1926; M.A., 1928. The federal 
tax on capital net gains. 1932. Stanford. 

Epcar Lyte Owen, B.A., Southwestern Missouri State Teachers College, 1927; M.A, 
Wisconsin, 1928. The theory of business taxation with special reference to Wis- 
consin. 1932. Wisconsin. 

Peter Fourre Patmer, B.A., British Columbia, 1925; M.A., 1926. Fiscal history of 
British Columbia in the colonial period. 1938. Stanford. 

Arcuige M. Peiscn, A.B., Wisconsin, 1915. Relation of state and federal personal 
income taxes. 1932. Columbia. 

H. Epwin Perers, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1930, The foreign debt of the Argentine 
Republic. 1933. Johns Hopkins. 

James Stuart Prentice, A.B., Queen’s, 1920; M.A., 1927. Canadian federal finance 
since 1900. 1933. Chicago. 

Sipney Ratner, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1930; A.M., Columbia, 
1931. The income tax of 1894—a study of the economic and social forces under- 
lying its legislative and judicial history. 1933. Columbia. 

Warren Avcpricu Roserts, A.B., Gooding, 1924; A.M., Idaho, 1928. A history of taxa- 
tion in the territory and state of Idaho. 1932. Harvard, Completed. 

Lester L. Scumirrer, B.A., Pennsylvania, 1927; M.A., Maine, 1929. Fiscal aspects 
of county government. 1933. Chicago, 

Dantet T, Serko, B.A., Wabash, 1928. Special districts in New York State. 1933. 
Yale. 

F. H. Suettepy, B.S., Missouri, 1917; M.A., George Washington, 1923. The “flexible” 
tariff: the operation of section 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922, with special reference 
to farm products. 1932. American. 

Murray W. Suietps, B.A., Utah, 1921; M.A., 1925. A critical analysis of the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922. 1933. Washington. 

Joun G. Suort, A.B., Iowa, 1927; A.M., Stanford, 1930. State control over local 
finances. 1933. Chicago. 

Corypon Perry Spruitt, Jr. A.B., North Carolina, 1920; B.Litt., Oxford, 1922. The 
finances of the State of North Carolina since 1860. 1983. Harvard. 

Royat Stewart Steiner, A.B., Beloit, 1915; A.M., Harvard, 1921. State control of 
local finance in Massachusetts. 1932. Harvard. Completed. 

Craupe Witiiam Stimson, A.B., Montana, 1920; A.M., California, 1923. Tax ex- 
emption. 1932. Chicago 

W. O. Surrer, A.B., Texas, 1927; M.A., 1929. The operation of tax rate and debt 
limitation laws. 1932. Chicago. 

Jacop W. Sunvetson, B.S., Columbia, 1930; A.M., 1931. Balanced budgets in state 
finances. 1933. Columbia 

Eart THompson, Ph.D., California, 1932. Tax exemptions in the United States, and 
their justification. 

Pavut Trrvus, A.B., Oberlin, 1926; A.M., Princeton, 1930. State supervision 
of local indebtedness, with special emphasis on Indiana, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. 1982. Princeton. 

Totman, A.B., Georgetown, 1924; M.A., Kentucky, 1981. Business 

taxation in Kentucky. 1934. Kentucky. 
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1932 ] Social Problems and Reforms 


ForEsT Trayior, A.B., Western Kentucky State Teachers, 1930; M.A., Kentucky, 
1932, Some aspects of the taxation of surplus. 1933. Kentucky. 

cuaries Weisneit, A.B., Illinois, 1922. Estate settlements. 1933. Pennsylvania. 

ronan B. Wetcw, B.A., Doane, 1928. State and local taxation of banking corpora- 
tions. 1932. Yale. 

cuavve J. Wurrtow, A.B., South Dakota, 1921; M.A., 1924. The effect of the gen- 
eral property tax on the utilization of agricultural land adjacent to urban prop- 
erty. 1933. Michigan. 

Wouam Wrrners, A.B., Columbia, 1926; A.M., 1928. The retirement of national 
debts. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
AW. 

Fi 4 Woostey, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931, State taxation of national banks. Accepted. 


Population and Migration 


Ezra Bowen, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931. A hypothesis of population growth. (Published 
in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

Wexpett CLeLanp, A.B., Westminster, 1909; A.M., Princeton, 1914. Population prob- 
lems in Egypt. 1932. Columbia. 

Fay Waurer Cirower, A.B., Kansas, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1924. Population control 
in the United States. 1932. Chicago. 

Dean Durcner, A.B., Denver, 1914; A.M., 1915; B.D., Auburn, 1917. The negro in 
modern industrial society. Columbia. 

Jacon Frespzon, LL.M., Warsaw; LL.D., Paris. Immigration problem in post-war 
France. 1932. Columbia. 

Norman L. Gorn, B.A., British Columbia, 1929. American migrations to Canada in 
recent times. California. 

Avert GreeNE Hinman, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1931. Population growth and its de- 
mands upon land for housing in Evanston, Illinois. Accepted. 

Vircinta CLay McCrure, A.B., Kentucky, 1912; M.A., 1928. Settlement of the Ken- 
tucky mountains. 1933. Kentucky. 

Louis RayHawk, Ph.D., Catholic, 1932. Energy resources and population 
growth in the United States. 1932. Catholic. Completed. 

Josepu J. Spencter, B.A., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., 1929. Changes in fertility of native 
born stock in New England, 1930. Ohio State. Completed. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Arruun G. Anperson, B.S., C.E., Iowa State College, 1912; M.S., Illinois, 1923. 
Study of human factors in industry. 1931. Illinois. Accepted. 
H. W. Biatockx, A.B., Louisiana State, 1928; A.M., Illinois, 1929. Social control of 
economic activities through the public interest doctrine. 1931. Illinois. Accepted. 
H. Morton Boprisn, B.S., Ohio State, 1924; M.A., 1927. Social control of subdivision 
activities. 1938. Ohio State. 

M. R. Cosstepicx, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1924. The status of women on the Ameri- 
can frontier, 1933. Yale. 

Freverick AtteN Conran, A.B., Goshen College, 1912; A.M., Indiana, 1913. Agricul- 
tural movements in American history as a study in class conflict. 1932. Stanford. 

— Ersrern, B.S., Pittsburgh, 1917. A study of old-age conditions. 1933. Co- 
umoul, 

Feramorz Younc Fox, A.B., Utah, 1906; M.L., California, 1912. Land settlement 
under the direction of the Mormon church. 1932. Northwestern. 

Lurnarp Gasrnf, A.B., Stanford, 1914; A.M., Harvard, 1917. The interde- 
pendence of the family and private property. 1934. Harvard. 

Moe Ginzzerc, A.B., Rochester, 1928, Million dollar incomes in the United States. 
1933. Columbia. 

Harry M. Hentc, B.S., New York, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1927. An economic inter- 
pretation of American education. 1933. Colwmbia. 
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Heten Hermann, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Comparative study 
of consumption of families enjoying industrial security and families lacking suc; 
security. 1933. Columbia. 

Joseph R. Hovucnins, A.B., Cornell, 1926; LL.B., 1927; A.M., 1930. Legal protection 
of minority racial groups in industry. 1933. Cornell. 

Hersnet W. Hunson, B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.S., 1927, The effects of quality of wate 
on industrial and municipal development. 1932. Illinois. 

Hunert Hurrerrz, Ph.D., Cologne. The organization and principles of German eco- 
nomic and business education. 1932. Columbia. 

Nort P, Lamp, B.B.A. Boston, 1922; B.S.C., Temple, 1923, A.M., Pennsylvania 


Ucn 


1927; M.B.A., Boston, 1929. Study of the buying habits of the housewives of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, as a marketing center. Pennsylvania, 
Anprew W. Linp, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. Economic succession and racial invasion 


in Hawaii. Accepted 

Pautena Nicket, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; M.A., Columbia, 1927. A study of the hous. 
ing of rural groups with reference to the determination of units of measure 
relative to adequacy of housing. Minnesota. 

Marcaret Gitpin Rep, Ph.D., Chicago, 1931. Household production: a study of its 
economic characteristics. Accepted. 

Oren M. Rvenr, A.B., Lindenwood, 1924; A.M., Smith, 1926. A study of conflict and 
social opposition in a mid-west mining district. 1982. Clark. Completed. 

Emanvet Stern, B.S., New York, 1928; A.M., 1930. Codperative labor housing in New 
York City. 1933, New York 

Louise Stirr, B.A., Ohio State, 1910; M.A., 1925. Women’s ability to compete with 


men in economic activity. 1933. Ohio State. 
Rosatinp Toven, B.A., Wisconsin, 1924; M.A., 1925. Sunnyside in Queens: a study 
in urban land utilization. 1932. Northwestern. 


Rosert Cuirron Weaver, S.B., Harvard, 1930. Industrial education and industrial op- 
portunities for the negro, 1933. Harvard, ‘ 

Gorvon Coreman Woopzsury, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1931. Some economic aspects of 
housing since 1920. Accepted, 


Insurance and Pensions 


Francis Auten, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; M.A., 1930. Industrial old age pensions. 
Pennsylvania. 

Georce L. Amruein, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1931. The liberalization of the life in- 
surance contract. Accepted 

Epwarp W. Baxxe, B.A., Northwestern, 1926. The British system of unemployment 
insurance. 1932. Yale 

Bretruouwer, A.B., Carroll, 1927; M.A., Wisconsin, 1928. Compen- 
sation for fatal injuries in Illinois. 1932. Chicago. 

Doverass Vincent Brown, A.B., Harvard, 1925; A.M., 1926, Family allowances. 
1932. Harvard. Completed 

Henry E. Evervinc, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924; M.A., 1930. Self insurance. Penn- 


sylvania. 
Joun B. Ewrne, B.A., William Jewell, 1916; M.A., Washington, 1917. Economic 
issues involved in the unemployment insurance movement in Wisconsin. 1931. Wis- 


consin. Completed. 

Evcene Tryeve Haraas, B.A., Concordia, 1919. Investments of life insurance com- 
panies. 1933. Chicago. 

Everett Day Hawkins, A.B., Oberlin, 1930. Voluntary and compulsory dismissal 
compensation. 1933. Princeton. 

Harotp J. Horricu, A.B., Oregon, 1925. The investments of life insurance com- 
panies. 1932. California. 

Joun J. Jeremian, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1920; M.A., 1924. History and development 
of annuities. 1933. Pennsylvania, 
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Constance A. Krenet, B.A., Smith, 1915; M.A., Wisconsin, 1926. Unemployment in- 
surance in Belgium. 1932. Wisconsin. 

Curster A. Kune, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1931. Windstorm insurance. Accepted. 
(Published by Westbrook Publishing Company, Philadelphia.) 

Lovis Levine, B.A., Ohio State, 1929; M.A., 1930. The administration of an exclu- 
sive state fund in workmen’s compensation. 1932. Ohio State. 

Georce MarrHews Monin, A.B., Wake Forest, 1924; A.M., Princeton, 1925. Eco- 
nomic principles of industrial old age pensions. 1932. Princeton. Accepted. 

Coruiss L. Parry, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1932. Investment policies and practices of legal 
reserve life insurance companies. Completed. 

pact A. Ravusnensusn, B.A., Amherst, 1920. Wisconsin’s unemployment compensa- 
tion law. 19382. Wisconsin. 

Eve_yn E. Srncteton, A.B., Goucher, 1930. Workmen’s compensation in Maryland. 
1933, Johns Hopkins. 

Harry Weiss, B.A., Pittsburgh, 1929. Development of workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation. 19383. Wisconsin. 

EuzaseTH Wess Wiutson, A.B., George Washington, 1917; A.M., Radcliffe, 1920. 
Old age pensions. 1933. Radcliffe. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


Heren Woop, A.B., Wellesley, 1928. The relief of unemployment in Philadelphia. 
1933. Columbia, 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Save. Bernstrern, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 
1920. The French independent socialist party. 1933. Columbia. 

Donato Henperson, A.B., Columbia, 1925; A.M., 1926. History of the communist 
party in the United States. 1932. Colwmbia. 

Tiworny ANDREW Taracous-Taracovuzio, A.M., Southern California, 1927; A.M., 
Harvard, 1928. International law in the light of communistic theory and practice 
of the U.S.S.R. 1934. Harvard. 

Wituram Georce WetxK, Doctor of Economic and Commercial Science, Trieste, 1928. 
Economic problems and policies of the Fascist state. 1934. Harvard. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


R. T. Bowman, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1925. Profit theory: implications derived from 
the study of frequency distributions of earning ratios. 1933. Pennsylvania, 

E. Dove.ass Burpicx, B.A., Wesleyan, 1926; M.A., 1928. An index of industrial 
corporation interest payments, 1919-1932. 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Atrrep Karmtnc Cuiv, A.B., Boone, 1922. Methods of collecting and analyzing ag- 
ricultural economic statistics by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 1933. Harvard. 

Dupiey J. Cownen, Ph.D., Columbia, 1931, Measure of price and volume changes of 
United States domestic exports by economic classes. (Published in the Columbia 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

Wuisam T. Cranpart, A.B., Michigan, 1928; A.M., Pittsburgh, 1927. National in- 
come. 1933. Michigan. 

Watrer Frepertck Crowner, B.S., Illinois, 1926; A.M., 1929. An index of common 
stock prices measuring the movement of the aggregate market. 1932. Jowa. Ac- 
cepted, 

Wirth F, Fercer, B.A., Wisconsin, 1919; M.A., Columbia, 1920. Elasticity of de- 
mand related to index number construction. 1931. Wisconsin. Completed. 

Roy Mowror Green, B.S., Missouri, 1914; A.M., Kansas State Agricultural, 1923. 
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Seasonal fluct wheat prices in relation to the wheat price cycle, 199, 


Chicago. 

Asuer Isaacs, A.B., ( nati, 1923; A.M., 1924. The principle of comparatiy 
idvantage; erification. 1932. Harvard, Completed. 

Maywarp C. K \.B., Missouri, 1926; A.M., 1927. Experiments with frequency 
distributions t 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Marsorie Radcliffe, 1925; A.M., 1930. Differential costs and max} 
mum profit o economic theory and in accounting. 1983. Chicago, 


Henry Cuirrorp M uy, A.B., California, 1926; A.M., 1927. Index numbers ¢ 


stock prices. 1933 

Janet H. Murray B., Vassar, 1926; A.M., Stanford, 1930. A statistical study 
supply and d for cotton. 1934. Chicago. 

E. W. Perreg, B.S., N ca, 1922; M.A., Lafayette, 1926. Commodity price fore 
casting since t World War. 1932. Chicago. 

Sopn1a M. Rosis \.B., Wellesley, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1918. Use of official 
statistics as a f juvenile delinquency. 1932. Columbia, 

Barxev S. Sanvers, B.S., State Normal School, Bridgewater; A.M., Columbia, 1997, 
A statistical stud f patents in the United States. 19382. Columbia. 

Erika HartTMann ENBI Diploma, Berlin, 1928. Studies in the elasticity of 
demand with s f e to budgetary studies, 1933, Chicago. 

ticHArD L. Simons \.B., Northwestern, 1918; LL.B., Chicago Kent College of 
Law, 1923. An tion of the success of multiple correlation in for 
levels of indust stocks during the period 1900-33. 1933. Northwestern, 

James M. SrTevens, | Rutgers, 1927. Index numbers of physical volume of pro- 
duction. 1932. 

Marti~ Tarrer, Ph.B., Chicago, 1929. A critique of time series analysis. 1988. Ohi 
cago. 

RoswEtut Hartson ‘ rman, A.B., Colgate, 1928. A statistical investigation of the 
behavior of prod ls prices. 1932. Chicago. 

Dwicut B. YNTE2 ..B., Hope, 1926; A.M., Michigan, 1927. The measurement of 
inequality in the } distribution of wealth or income. 1932. Michigan. Com- 
pleted. 

Arnotp ZemMpe., B.A., W n, 1927; M.A., 1928. Regional business indexes. 1932, 


Wisconsin, 
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